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DISSERTAT I O N 



1 



UPON 



P A R T I E S; 

In Several Letter* to 
CALEB D'A N V E R S, Efq; 



■fipi 



Dedicated to the Right Honourable. 

Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, 



Multa Mt dehortantur a vohis, Quirites, ni Studium Reipub • 
Itca omnia fuperet ; Opes FaSionis, veftra V^tientia^ Jus nullum^ 
AC maxime, quod Innocentia: plus PerUuli, quant Honoris eft. 
Nam ilia quidem piget dicere, bis Annis XF. quam Ludibrio 
fueritts Superbi^e paucorum i quam fadh quamque inulti perie- 
rint veftri D ef en/or e s ; utt vobis Animus ab Ignavia atque So- 
fordia corruptus fit ; qui ne nunc quidem^ obnoxiis Inimicis, ex- 
furgitiSf atque etiam nunc timetis Eosy quibus vos decet Terrori 
iffe, Sid quanquam hac talia funt 5 tamen obviam ire FaF.ionis 
Fottntia, Animus fubigit. Certe Ego Libertatem, qua mihi a 
Parente meo tradita eft, experian verum id fruftra. an ob Rem 
faciam, in veftra Manu fitum eft, QuTites. Neque Ego vos bor- 
tor, auod fape Majores veftri ficere, uti contrh Injuries armati 
eatis Nib'tlVi. nihil Seceffsone opus efi. Necefe eft, ftiomet ipft 
mri pracipiteseanU ^alluft. Bell. Jugurth. m Mcmmii Orat, 

The Third Editioij. 
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To the Right Honourable 



Sir Robert WALPOLE, 

KNIGHT of the raoft noble Order of the 
Garter, Chancellor and Under- Trcafurcr 
of the ExcHEQ.UER, firft Gommiffioncr of the 
Treasurt, and one of hi* MAJESTY'S 
moft honourable Privy Council, ^c. 




SIR, 

S ibon as the Demand of tlie Pub- 
lick made it ncceflary to colled 
the following Papers together, 
and to prepare a Second Edition 
of them, I took the Refolution 
of addreffing them to Ton. The 
Style of my Dedication will be ve- 
ry dificrcnt from That, which is commonly cm* 
ployed to Perfons in your Station. But if you find 
nothing agreeable in the StyU^ you may hnd pcr«- 
haps'fomethin^ ufcful, fomething that will deftrvc 
yom fcrious Reflcdion, in the MatUr of it. I ftall 
compare you neither to Burleigh^ nor Godolphin, 
Let me not prophanc the Tombs of the Dead, to 
raUp Altars to the Living. I fliall make you no 
Compliments on the WiWom of your Jdmiviftra^ 
tion^ nor on the Wonders yon have performed, to 
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iv Dedication, 

the Honour and Advantage of this Kingdom, iii 
the Gourfe oi fourteen^ or fifUen Thars^ either at 
home, or abroad. Ilhall leave thefe copious Themes 
to others, and ihall confine my felf to Rcafonis of 
another Kind, that induced me to this Dedication. 
If thefe Reafons prove fufEcient to convince the 
Publick of the extreme Propriety of it, I have all 
that I propofc to my lelf — ^ive me Leave to pre* 
lent to you, in one mort View, the general Deiigti 
of thefe little Effays* 

They are dcfign^ then to cxpofe the Artifice^ 
andto point out the Series of Misfortunes, by which 
We were divided formerly into Parties^ whofe Con*- 
tefts brought even the fundamental Principlcis of 
our Conjiitution into Queftion, and whpfe Excefles 
brought Liberty to the very Brink of Ruin^ 

They aredefign*d to ^vc true Ideas oi this Con-- 
Jiitutiun^ and to revive m the Minds of Men the 
true Spirit of iti 

They are dcfign'd to aflert abd vindicate the 
juftice and Honour of the Revolution*^ of the PnV/- 
ciples eftablilhed, of the Means employed, and of 
the Ends obtained by ic. 

They are defign'd to explode our former Dijiin^ 
^iofj'Sy and to unite Men of all Denominations in 
the Support of thefe Principles^ in the Defence of 
thefe MeanSy and in the Purfuit of thefe Ends. 

They are defign^d to fhcw how far thefe Ends 

' were anfwcred at the kevoltitiony or have been an- 

fwered fince ; and by Confequence how much, or how 

little is wanting, to render that glorious Work com^^ 

J)Jcat> according to the original Plan, and agreeably 
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Dedication. 

to the Elngagements taken, at that Time, with the 
Natioa. 

Let mc now appeal to You, Sit. Are Thcfe 
t)cfigns, which any Man, who is born a Briton^ in 
any Gircumftances, in any Situation, ought to be 
ailiamed, or afraid to avow ? You cannot think iu 
You will not (ay it. That never can be the Ca.k^ 
until We ceafe to think like Fteetmn^ as well as 
to be free. Are thcfe Deligns in Favour of the 
Pretender ? I appeal to the whole World j and I 
(com, with a juft Indignation, to give any other 
Anfwer to fb inamclefe, and fo ienleleis an Objcc* 
tion. No : they are Deligns in Favour of the Con^ 
Jiitution ; Defighs to fccure, to fortify, to perpe^ 
tuatc that excellent Syftean of (government I court 
no other Caufc ; I claim no other Merit. 

Stet Fortuna DomuSy et Avi mmetentur Aoorum^ 

Let the iUaftriotti and royaJ JHbufe^ that hath 
been called to the Government of thcfe Kingdoms, 
govern them till Time ftiall be no more. But let 
the S|nidt, as well as the Letter of the Gonjtitution^ 
they are intruded to prcferve^ be, as it ought to 
be, and as We promifc ourfelves it will be, the 
(blc Rule of their Govcmmatf, and the fole Sup- 
port of their Power ; and whatever happens m the 
various Gourfe of huinan Contingencies, what- 
ever be ^the Fate of particular Perfone, of Houfcs, 
or Fanrilies, let the Liberties 0f Great Britain be 
immortal. 

They will be fo, if that ConJUtution^ whofc ge- 
nuine }L%ds they are, be maintained in Purity and 
Vigour. A perpetual Attention to this great 
Fouit is therefore the jntereft and Duty ctf every 
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VI Dedication. 

Man in Britain ; and there is fcarce any Man, 
who may not contribute to the Advancement of 
it, in fome Degree. The old may inform the 
young, and the young may animate the old. Even 
They, who are moft retired from the Scene of Bu- 
finefs, may be ufeful, in this Caufe, to Thofe, who 
are in it ; to Thofe, who are heated by the Ac- 
tion, diftrafted by the Cares, or diffipated by the 
Pleafures of the World. I fay. They may be ufe- 
ful; and I add, that The^ ought to be lb to the 
utmoft, that their Situation allows. G(yvernment 
Is the Bufinefs of Thofe, who are appointed to go- 
vern, and of Thofe, who arc appointed to con- 
troul Them. But the Britip 'Lbnftitution is the 
Bufinefs of every Briton. It is fo more particu- 
larly, indeed, oi Perfons raifed, like Tou^ to the 
hignell Polls in the Government. Tea lye under 
particular Obligations of this Kind, befides the ge- 
neral Engagements of Intereft and Duty, that are 
common to All ; and a Negledk in others would be 
a Breach of Truft in Tou. We fay that our Kings 
can do no Wrong. The Maxim is wifely cftablilhed, 
and ought to be followed, no Doubt, as far as the 
Condud: of Pr/w^i renders the Obfervancc of it 
pradicable. But from the Eftablifhment of this 
Maxim rcfults the Neceffity of another, without 
which the Exercifc of the td^emtive Fewer worfd 
remain under no Controul. Though our Kings 
can do no Wrongs and though They cannot be 
caird to Account by any Form our Conjiitution 
prefcribes, their Mintfters may. They arc anfwe- 
rable for the jidminiftration of the Government ; 
each for his particuiar Part, and the primej or 
Jble Mwi fiery when there happens to be one, for the 
whole. He isfo the more, and the more juftly, if He 
hath aflfefted to render Himfelf fo, by ufurping on 
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Dedication. vii 

his Fellwvs^ by wri^n^, btriguing, whifpcringi 
and bargaining Himlelf into this dangerous Foft ; 
to which He was not call'd by ih^c general Suffrage'^ 
nor perhaps by the deliberate Choice of his Mafter 
himlel£ It follows then that Mtnifiers are anhve- 
rahlc for every Thing done to the Prejudice of the 
Omfiitution^ in the fame Proportion as the Prefcrva-* 
tion of the Conftitution in its Purity and Vigour, or 
the perverting, and weakenbg it, are of greater 
Contequence to the Nation than any other Inftan-. 
€cs of goody or bad Government. ^ . 

• 

Believe me, iSir, a Reverence for tht Conjlituti^ 
en J and a confcientious Regard to the Prcfervation 
of it, are in the political, like Charity in the reIi-»- 
giousSyftem, a Cloak to bide a Multitude of Si vs^ 
and as the Performance of all other religious Du^ 
ties will not avail in the Sight of God, without 
Charitjfy fo neither will the Difcharge of all other 
minijlerial Duties avail in the Sight of Men, with- 
out a ^cbful Difcharge of this principal Duty^ 
Should a Minijier govern, in various Inftanccs of 
domeftick and foreign Management^ ignorantly, 
weakly, or even wickedly ; and yet pay this Re-» 
vcrenpc, and bear this Regard to the ConJlitutioVy 
He would dcftrve certainly much better Quarter, 
and would meet with it too from every Man of 
Scnfe and Honour, than a Minijier^ who ihbuld 
coada& the Adminiftration with great Ability and 
Succefs, and fhould at the fame Time procure and- • 
abct^ or even connive at fuch indirect Violations 
of the Rules of the Conftitution 2l^ tend to the 
Deftrudion of it, or even at fuch Evafions as tend 
to render it ufelefs. A Mtnijler^ who had the ill 
Qualities of both Thcfe, and the good ones of 
neither j who made his Admi miration hateful, 
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viii Dedication. 

in ibmc Refpcds, and de^cablc in others ;. wh6> 
fought that Security by ruining the GonJHttaiottj 
which He had forfeited by dilhonouring the G(h- 
wruniejjt*^ who encouraged the profligate, and 
fcduced the unwary, to concur with Him in this 
Defign, by adding to explode all publick Spirity 
wA to ridicule every Form of our Conftitution ; 
fucb a Minifier vfOvXdi be looked upon moil Juftly 
as the Shame and Scourge of his Country ; fooner 
or later He would fail without Pity ; and it ig 
hard to fay what Funiihment would be proporti«p 

enable to his Crimes. To condude this Head 

therefore; fince the Obligations of Intereft and 
Duty on every Man, efpecially on tvcry MinifitTy 
and more elp^ially ftill on a frimty or fok mint-' 
fiety to reverence the Canftitutiony to conform his 
Conduit to it, and neither to invade, nor fuffcr it 
to be invaded by others, are fo undeniable, and to 
ftrong ; and fince the Means, which the Miniftev^s 
Power gives Him to preferve it in Purity and Vi- 
gour, or to corrupt and weaken it, arc fo many ; 
nothing could be more proper than a Dedication to 
one, in your exalted Station, of Papers^ that are 
written to explain this Intereft, and to enforce this 
Duty, and to prefs them on the Underftanding and 
Confcience ot every Man in Britain j but of Him 
inoft, who is moft concerned* 

After the general Reafims, that have been gi- 
ven, and fuggefted, for addrcffing this Dedication 
to ToUy give me Leave to defccnd into fome, that 
arc a little more particular, and that regard the 
Many as well as the Mimjfer. 

If the Principles of the Revolutiony and the 
Means employed in it, have not bc^cn vindicated by 
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M^y with as gr^at Force of Rcafon and Elpquencc, 
as they were by Tou^ in a famous Oration yoi; 
made at Sacheverel's Tryal, fhey have been vindi- ^ 
cated however to the beft ot my iPower. The 
Caufe is the fame, though the Performances arc not 
pqual ; and fincc the Caufe is the fame, the Caufi 
will recommend my Writings to your eood Opinion, 
how little fpever you may like the Achocate^^ But 
i have foraething mqre tp urge in my own Fa- 
vour^ Ypu had a Sermon to condemn, ap4 a P^f- 
(m to toafiy ( for That, I think, was the dpcent 
Language of the Time) and, to carry on the AU 
Icgory , you roajied Him at fq fierce a Fire^ that yot^ 
burnt '^outfilves. Yqur Argurpents being confined 
to the Prppofitions tl)is Preacher had advanc'd^ 
you may feem rather to havfc juftify-d Refifiavce^ 
or the Means employed to bring about the RevQlU" 
tiony than the Revolution j for though the Pripfipks 
of the Revolution were, and mull for ?ver remain 
true, and though the Means were juft, and will for 
pver be fo, in Cafes of the like Nature • yet t^^^^ 
Prifjcifk^y znd jufiMeanSy require to be farther 
isLD^dty'd by their Ends. The Man, who fhould 
ASh£t the greateft Z*eal for the Principles then er 
ftabliflied, and the A^^n^ then ufed, would de- 
fcrvc, I think, to be rank'd among the falfe Brer 
threpy apd would prove Himlelf a treacherous, and 
a mercenary Friend to the Revolutiony if He fhew'd 
any Indiflerence about the Ends fJbtain-d, or en- 
deavoured in any Manner to defeat Thofe, that 
were intended tp be obtained by it. The Pepple^^ 
who run fo great a Rilque, arid bring about fp 
great an Event, in order to rcftqre their ConfiitU" 
fiony and to fecure their Liberties againfi l)angers 
of every Kind, and cfpecially againft Thofe, which 
recent Expeqepqc hath taught Them to apprehend^ 
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X • Dedication. 

have furely a good Right to the whole Benefit of 
fuch a Evolution ; and They cannot be deprived 
of any Part of this Benefit, or l^ft expofcd to 
any ^hadow of the fame Dangers, by any Rule of 
Juftici, or good Policy. 

Such Confiderations as Thefc made Me think 
that, to aflcrt and vindicate fully the Honour and 
Jujiiceof the Revolution^ it wasneceflary that the 
Ends of the Revolution Ihould be infilled upon in 
my Arguments^ whether they were fo or not in 
purs ; and that the Importance of the SuhjeBj as 
well as the Difference of the Occajions^ ( for the 
whole lay open before me ) would be a fufficicnt 
Reafon for tupplying in the Copy what was want- 
ing in the Original. I have endeavoured therefore 
to fhew how much our Confiitution hath been im- 
proved, how far our Liberties have been better fe- 
cur'd by the Revolution J and how little is wantbg 
to compleat that glorious Defign, and to render 
the Britijh Conjlitution the moft pcrfeft Syftem of 
a free Government, that was ever eftablifhcd in the 
World. If all the Ends of the Revolution are al- 
ready obtained, it is not only impertinent to argue 
for obtaining anv of them, but faSiious Dejtgns 
might be imputed, and the Name of Incendiary be 
apply'd with fome Colour, perhaps, to anyone, 
who Ihould gprfift in preffing this Point. On -the 
other Hand, if any of thefe Ends have not been 
fully obtained, the Reproach of FaStion and the 
Title of Incendiary will belong to every Perfon, 
who raifcs a Conteft by his Oppofition to thefc 
Inftancei^utod who endeavours to make the Friends 
of thi^G0^itHtion pafs for Enemies to t he Govern'- 
ment.^^^^hmJA is eafy to join Iflue ; and when If- 
fuc is once loind, it cannot be diiflScult to decide. 
^ If 
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If a principal End of the Revolution was to (ccurc 
the Nation for the future againft all the Dangers^ 
to which Liberty^ as well as Religion^ had been ex- 
poied before the Revolution ; if one of thcfc Dan- 
gers arolc from the Corruption^ that had been em- 
ployed to create a Dependency of the two Houfes of 
Parliament on the Crown ; it this Corruption might ' 
have fucceeded very probably then, had the Means 
been fufficicnt to (upport it ; if no Provilion was 
made, at the Revolution^ to lecure the Independency 
of the two Houfes J and the Freedom of EleSlionSj • 
againft Corruption ; if no Provifion hath been made 
againfl this Danger, lince the Revolution^ proporti- 
onable to that Increafe of the pojible Means of 
Corruption^ which hath happened lince the Revolu'- 
tionj by the Increale of the Revenue of the Crown^ 
ofDehtSy of Taxes y and of Officers ^ and Powers 
to raife thefe Taxes j ' if all This be fo, (and the 
whole Merits of the Caufe may be fafely retted 
there) how can it be piretended that all the Ends 
of the Revolution have been already obtained ? 
They have not mc^ certainly. When, and in 
what Manner, they ihall be obtained, it would be 
Prefumption in ^ny, private Perfons fb much as to 
infinuate. They may reprcfent fuch Things as 
They judge to be of ufc to the Publick, and may 
fupport their Reprefentations by all the Reafons, 
that have determined their Opinions. Thus j&r 
their Province extends. All beyond This belongs 
to their Superiors ; and, in the Cafe before us, to 
the Wifdom of the Nation aflcmblcd in Parlia^ 
ment. This however I would add ; that as a Gon- 
iiftency of Chara(5ter feems to exadt from Tou a 
Zeal for obtaining all the Ends of the Revolutiony 
. fui table to That, which you have exprefs'd for the 
Principles it eftabliiDhcd, and the Means it employ- 
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c^ ; JTo the particular Obligations Tou lye unaeir 
to promote the Honour and Intcreft of his prefect 
Majejfyy and of his royal Family^ fccm to exad the 
fame ; for, after all, the Revolution is the Founda- 
tion of the prefent Settlement ; whatever ftrength- 
cns the Foundation^ ftrengthens the SuperftruBure j 
and there can be no Need of going about to ^rove 
that to obtain all the Ends oj the Revolution is to 
ftrengthen that Foundation. The Arguments, that 
prevailed formerly \yith many againft the Princi" 
ples and Means of the Revolution ^ are quite explo- 
ded ; the Prejudices againft them are quite worn 
out. We may therefore perfuadc, without flat- 
tering ourfelves, that the Foundation of our pre^ 
fent Settlement y and of all our future national Hap- 
pinefs, is laid immoveably in thefe two RefpccEs;. 
Shall it not be fo, and does it not become Tot$ in a 
particular Manner to endeavour that it Ihould be fo, 
m every Refped ? Gould you forgive yourfelf, if 
you negleded the firft Opportunity oi concurring 
to remove the leaft Pretence from the difaficdted, 
tiay from the well-af&ded, to fay that the Ends 
ef particular Men^ of Parties j and of FamilieSy 
have been anfwer^d by the Revolution^ even beyond 
their feveral Expedtations ; but that the national 
Expepatims have not been fo fully anfwcred, nor 
the Ends of the Revolution intircly obtatn'd ? No 
Man knows better than Tou the Truth and Force 
qf what hath been here advanced. No Man there- 
fore is ^ble to make a jufter Application of it to 
the moft important Interefts of your Country ^ to the 
true Intereft of your royal Majier^ and to your pri" 
vate Intereft too; if That will add, as I prefumc 
it will, fome Weight to the Scale ; and if That 
^requires, as I prefume it does, a Regard to Futti^ 
rity^ as wdl as to the prefent Moment, * Upon the 
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Whole Matter thercfote, I cannot but cxpcS that 
You ihould receive favoutably an Aidrefsy made 
fo properly, and in which, if I have preis'd Yoa 
a little warmly, yet I have done it with the De- 
cency, that every Gefrtkfnan owes to another^ at 
leafi: to Hifnjelf. You will allow Mc^ and every 
Friend of the Resolution and of Liberty^ Leave to 
hope that the Time is coming, when you will not 
oppofe, or Ihall not have it in your rower to op^ 
pole, the Endeavours of Thofe, who promote the 
intire Completion of all the Ends propofed by the 
firfi^ attd the full Security of the lafl. Whenever 
This happens ; whenever the Independency of the 
two Houfes of Parliament^ and the uninjluenc*a and 
unifijluenceahle Freedom of EleSiionSy are once cficc- 
tually fecur'd agaiiift the Dangers, that may arife 
poffibly hereafter from the Growth of Corruption \ 
then will all oiir future Kings be reduced to the 
agreeable Neceffity of eftablilhing their Thtcbes, as 
We are obliged to acknowledge that the Throne 
is now eilablilhed, not on the narrow and fandy 
Foundations of Court-Crafty and nnconftitnt tonal 
Expedief/tSy but on the Popularity of the Prince^ and 
the univerfal Affegiion of the SuhjeSis ; Foundatioiw 
of the Kindly Authority fo evidently fuppofed by 
our ConJUtUtiohy that a King^ who will add Weight 
to his Scepter, muft govern by them, or govern a- 
gainft this ConJlitUtiony againft xht ycty Rale of his 
Gtrvernment^ 

I am ftow c6me to the lafl: Reafon, drawn from 
the Subjed of thefe Writings^ that I Ihall trouble 
You with, for dedicating them to Tou. The At- 
tempt to extinguilh the Animofitics, and even the 
Names oi thofe Parties^ that diftraded the Nation 
fo long, fo fatally at firft, and fo fooKlhly at laft,in^ 
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titks th'a Volume to your kind Reception ofity at Icaft, 
as-propcriy as the Attempt to cxpofe the Dangers, 
that may poffibly arife hereafter, from Corrupt iony to 
the Independency of Parliament^ and to the Free^ 
dom of EkSiions. Whilft^a real Di^rence of Pr/;/- 
ciples and Defigns fupported the DiJUnSion^ Wc 
were divided into national Parties ; and This was 
Misfortune enough. It was lamented as a great one, 
at the Time, by every good Man of every Party. 
But if the DiftinSiion mould remain, when the 
Hiference fubfifts no longer, the Misfortune would 
be ilill greater ; bccaufe They, who maintained the 
DiJiinBion^ in this Cafe, would ceafe to be a Partyy 
and would become a Fa£Hon. National Interejls 
would be no longer concerned ; at leaft, on one Side. 
They would be fometimes facrificed, and always 
made fubordinate to perfonal Interejls • and That, I 
think, is the true Charafteriftick ofFaHion. This 
Attempt therefore ought to have your Approbation. 
To dedicate it to Tou^ may be conftrucd to fuppoic 
that it will have your Approbation ; and He, who 
fuppo&s that it will, makes you no indifierent 
Compliment. 

When the Court fomented our national Divijionsy 
the very worft Defigns were carried on ; for to di^ 
vide can never be an Expedient for good Purpofes, 
any more than to corrupt ; fince the Peace and Prof- 
perity of aNation will always depend on unitingy 
as far as poffiblc, the Heads, Hearts and Hands of 
-the whole People, and on improving, not debauch- 
ing, their Morals. Divide et imperay is a Maxim 
citcn quoted How are We to apply it? There 
is no Place for it, in arbitrary Governments ; fpf in 
T^jun^ the Intcreft of the Governors requires that a 
fcrSih Unioiiy if it may be called an Uniony Ihould 
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be maintained by the Wrfght of Power -^ like That 
of Slaves in a Galleyy who are united by their 
Chains^ and who tug the Oar together, at the 
Sound of a Whifth. Inff^^overntnefits^ it can have 
Place as little, whilft Th^Rwho are at the Head, 
intend the Maintenance o^iberty. To what Cafe 
then can it be apply'd ? There is but one, and That 
is the Cafe oiThofe^ who afpire at more Power 
than a free Gonfiitution o^ Gwemment gives Them. 
Such Governors muft divide and incenfc Parties 
one againft another, t^t Tl|w may be always 
able to bribe the PaffiolKJ of one Side^ and fo ufurp 
on both. But the Prince^ who purfues this Methocf, 
rifques the Power He hath for a Power He does 
not want. He would be the more incKcufeable, 
under fuch a Conjlitution as ours ; becaufc, if He 
could not gain E&cem by his greaPy He might gain 
Affcdion by his good ^alitiesy and this Princi- 
ple would carry Him, even better perhaps than the 
othery to the rower He would obtain. What can 
a Prince defire more than to be placed at the Head 
of an united People ; among whom He may have 
as many Friends as He pleafea. 'and can have no 
EnemieSj unlefs He creates Them, by fuppofing 
Them td he fuchy and by treating Them accord- 
ingly ? If the Defigns of a Princey in fonKnting 
the Divi^nSy are to invade the Liberties of his Peo^ 
phy his Defigns are laid in the utmoft Iniquity ; and 
if Thefe arc not his Defigns, they muft be laid in 
the utmoft Folly. When a People fubmits quieriy 
to Governmenty and is willing to obey on the Terms y 
on which alone their prince hath a Right to com- 
mand, how extravagant muft his Demands be, and 
how unaccountable his CondutSk, to divide fuch a 
People ? Shall He exped, for Inftance, that all his 
People ihould think Mke Him and his Council y about 
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^ery Occurrence, about every Meafure He takes, 
^d every Man He employs j aqd lincc This is too 
much to ask of Freemen^ nay of Slaves^ if his Ex- 

S (Nation be not anfwered, Jhall He form a lafting 
ivifion upon fqch tranfitnt Motives? Shall He 
proicribe every Man, as an Enemy to his Gtyoern^ 
wtnty who dillikes the Adminijiration of it ? Pr(?- 
fcriptions are abominable, and inhuipan, when they 
are backed by a Fulncfs of arbitrary Power. But 
to hang up the tables of Pxofcription^ withput the 
iPower offending Centuriops to cut off every Head, 
that wears a Face diflik'd at Court, would be Madr 
nefs in a Prince. Such a Condu& cannot fuit his ///- 
terejt^ however it may his Pajfhnsy in any Circumr 
ftance whatever. There are indeed Circuniftanccs, 
wherein it may fuit the Intpreft of a Minifier. Till 
the Sword of ci'oil Wat be drawn, a Prince can 
fcarcc become irrcconcileablc with his People^ and 
be reduced, for Want of national Strength^ to fup- 
port his Power and Dignity by the Force of Facr 
pion. But a Afinijler m&y laH eafily, and foon, in- 
to this delpcrate State ; and after fomenting, as long 
as He could, the Divijions of Parties^ He may have 
no Refuge but in FaSiion. There may be luch a 
Condud, as no national Party will bear, or at leaft 
will juftity. But Faifion hath no Regard to natio^ 
nal Interejls. Fa0ion therefore will bear any Thmg, 
Iharc in any Thing, juilify any Thing. If the Mi- 
nijlery who takes this Method to fupport Himfelf, 
hath any Art, He will endeavour tq difguife his 
FaBion under the Name and Appearance of a »tf- 
tional Party. But even this Difguife will foon fall 
cffi The beft of Thofc, who were engaged in the 
Partyy will quit the FaSiion^ and tl^cn the latter 
niufl lland confcfs'd to publick View, But it is not 
only the criminal ConduSl of a Mtnijier^ and the 
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Fear of rcfting his Adminiftration on the national 
Judgment^ that may oblige Him to govern by D/- 
vijiony and by FaSlion. As the moft oppofite No- 
tions are often united in the Head, (b are the moil 
contrary Sentiments in the Heart of Man, Incapa^ 
city often begets St^cicncy ; and yet a Confcioufmfi 
of Incapacity often begets a Jealoufy of Power^ 
grounded on a Senfe oT the fuperior Aferit of other 
Men. The Minijtetj who grows lefs by his Elevor^ 
tiony like a little Statue plac'd on a mighty Pedejfal^ 
will always have this Jealoufy ftrong about Him. 
He muft of Goi^rfc fclcd: a FaSHon to Himfclf ; 
^d this FaStion muft be composed, to anfwer his 
Purpofes, of Men fervikly obfequious^ or extremely 
inferior to Him ky their Talents. Whenever This 
happens, the Reign of Venality^ of Projlitutionj of 
Ignorance^ of Futility^ and oiDulnefs commences. 
The Afinijier will dread to fee the Perfons em- 
ployed, whom Wje fecretly efleems^ for this very 
Kcafon, becaufc He ejieems Them. Abilities toferve 
the Commonwealth will be an Objedion fufficient to 
outweigh the ftrongeft Proofs of Attachment to 
the Perfon of the Prince^ and of T^eal for his Go^ 
mrnment ; nay, even the Merit of a whole Life fpent 
in giving theje Proofs. In ihort, the very Keajons, 
that Ihould determine the Prince to employ Men^^ 
will determine the Minijier to profcribe TJicin. 
Diflike, or Contempt of flimy will paft with hi^ 
Majter for DifafteCtiop to the Government j and, 
under this pompous Name of Government^ will no- 
thing but the paultry Intcreft, or Humour, of the 
Minijter be couched. The Minijier will reap, per- 
haps, (for even That may be doubtful) the im^ie- 
diate Benefit of dividingy or maintaining the Dir 
mjions of the Nation^ and of nurfing up FaSion^ 
\>y poptmsing longer in Power, his folc Security, 
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^nd by deferring, if not cfcaping, the en>il Day^ 
the; Day of Accotwt and Retribution. But the 
Prince will reap, in this Cafe, the permanent Mif« 
chief of eftablilhing Divijion and FaBion ; and may 
poffibly make the lamentable Exchange of his oijon 
Popularity^ for his Minifiei^s Impunity. I need 
not finiih up this Pifture of Imagination, fince I 
write to Tou^ who know fo much better than I pre- 
tend to do the CharaSfers of Men^ and the Arts of 
Government, It is fufficient that I have hinted at 
the general Caufes and Efieds of the Endeavours, 
that are fometimes ufed, and to which Great Bri^ 
tain hath not "been a Stranger, to foment national 
Jiivijions^ and to govern by the FaBion of a Mini^ 
Jter^ arm'd with the Power of the Prince^ againft 
the Senfe and Spirit of a Nation^ and the Intereft 
of the Prince himfelf. This may ferve, and it is 
all I ihall fay, to belpeak your Approbation of the 
Papers that ibllow, on^ Account of the Matter 
they contain. 

But, *y/>, the Reafons I hav^ given, how perti- 
nent foevcr they may be, are not the only Reafons 
I had for addreffing myfclf, in this Manner, and 
upon this Occaiion, to Tou. There are Reafons of 
another Kind ; Reafons, that come ilill more home 
to Tourfelf\ Reafons, that appear very important 
to Me^ and that will appear fo to ToUy perhaps, 
when You have rcflcded duely on them, and have 
weigh'd impartially the Confcquences of thcmt I 
Ihall prefs thefe Reafons with all the Plainpefs and 
Force, that Decency permits, in fo puWick, and 
petfonal an Application \ becaufe, though Truth. 
may fometimes offend, I am very indiucrent to 
CMienccs taken W\\h Truth on my Side, If You 
hearken to Truth^ which Men in your. Station fel* 
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ciom hear, You may be the better for it. If You 
do not, the Juthor of this Dedication cannot be 
the worfe ; for I will add, upon this Occalion, that 
whoever He is. He is one \ ou cannot iinpolc up- 
on, in your pri<Daie Capacity^ neither as a Man^ 
nor as a Gentleman ; and that you can as little do 
it, in your puhJick Capacity. You cannot difap 
point Him ; becaufe the Temper of his Mind gives 
Vou no Hold on Him. He hath neither Avarice 
to make Him defirc Riches^ nor Ainbitioti to make 
Him defire Power j nor famty to make Him defirc 
tiomars. You cannot oppreis Him ; becaufe He 
is free from G«/7f, and from every probable (^iot 
no Man is free from tstxy pojjibh) Imputation of 
Guilt. The Laivs of his Country arc his Protedlion j 
and they are fufficicnt to protc<^ every Briton^ who 
reverences and obeys them, in how peculiar a Si^- 
tuation foever He may be found. They, who aft 
againft^^^ Laws^ and They alone, may have Rea* 
fon to fear, let their Situation be fiever fo hi^h^ or 
their prefent Power never fo greaU 

Having faid This, T proceed to obfcrve to You, 
that You are in the right mo ft certainly to retort 
by Tourfelf ox Others^ in thebeft and fmartcft Man- 
ner that Tm^ or They can, whatever the Writings 
publilhed in the Craftfman may contain, which You 
judge to be injurious to Tourfelf^ or reflccling on 
your Adminifiration. The Publkk will judge up- 
rightly upon the whole Matter* The Laughera 
will be for Thofe, who have moft Wit^ and the fe- 
rious Part of Mankind for Thofe, who have moft 
Peafon on their Side. A2;ain. As to Aflairs of 
Peace, or War, publick Occurrences, domcftick 
Management, foreign Negotiations, in Ihort, Ac 
News of the Day, and the current Bufinefs of the 
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Time, ns^etldy and dally Papers j or more elabdrat^j 
anniverfary TreatifeSj arcpropcrly emplo/d by You 
to explain, in your own Favour, the Series of yOuif 
Gonduft; to xcintt Caleb \ or, which is itill more 
eafy, :lnd by Ibme thought as ufeful, to keep up 
the Gavil on one Pointy till a new one is ftarted, that 
draws off the Attention of the World. All This 
may bc call'd fair War ; and whoever prevails in 
the Judgment of the Publick, the Publick will reap 
Information from the Conteft, and will have Reafon 
to be pleas'd with thefe Appeals^ which preicnt an 
Image of the Cuftom, that obtain d in the antient 
Commonwealths oiGreece^ and at Rofne^ where the 
greatcft Intcrefts of the State were debated, and 
the greatcft Men in thofe Governments were accu* 
fed and defended, in publick Harangues, and be* 
fore the whole People. 

But the Writings of tbi*. Craftfman have not 
been confin^ to thefc Subjedks, that are perfonaly 
or temporary. The Caufe of the Britijb Conjlita-' 
tion hath been pleaded through the whole Courfe 
of thefe Papers j every Danger to it hath been 
pointed out ; every Security, or Improvement of 

it, hath been explained and prefs-d.-^ Now here^ 

Sir^ begins my Complaint, I faid that the Caufe 
of our Conjiitution hath been pleaded in the Craft f^ 
man ; and I am forry that the Expreffion is fo 
precisely juft^ that no other would come up to the 
Cafe. The Caufe of the ^njlituti'on hath been 
pleaded \ for the Conjiitution hath been attacked^ 
openly, infolently attacked^ -add is fo every Day 
by Thofe, againft whom the Craftfman fo often 
employs his Pen- Who could have expeded {fot 
1 will give an Infiance or tv/o) who could have 
tKpcfted, at this Time^ and i^pder the prefent £- 
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j^ahlifbment^ to hear the Ncccffity of maintaining 
Jianding Atmhs^ in Times of Peace^ even f^gainft 
the People of Britaifjj who maintain them, a»» 
tended fgr and allcrted ? Who could have expefi^ 
cd to hear a Dependency j a £Qfru^ Dependency of 
the Parliament t)n the Crown^ contended for and at 
ferted to be a neceflarj Ei^pedient to fupply z 
Want of Power^ which is falfely fuppofed, in tbd 
Crown ; as if our Fathers had oppofed, and at 
length deftroycd that Chimara, call-d Prerogative^ 
formerly fo dangerous to our Libert ieSy for no other 
Rcafon but to :mrnifh Arguments for letting locfe 
ypon us another Monger ^ more dangerous to our 
Liberties by far ? Who could have ^cpedted that 
Attempts to revive the Dodlrines of ohi Whiggifm^ 
aqd the Principles and Spirit of the RevoJatiofty in 
Oppofition to fuchmaniteft Contradiftions of them 
all, would give any Umbrage, or caufe any Alarm, 
among Men, who ftill affcd: to call Therofclvc5 
WhigSy and pretend Xeal for a Gowrnment^ that is 
founded on the Ren)olution^ and could not have been 
eftablilhed without it ? This could not have been 
cxpeifted^ I think ; and yet fo it is. Thqrc arc 
PerfonSy who take to Thcmfelves the Tide off«i- 
niflerial Writers^ and have fometimes the Front to 
aflumc That of Writers for the Government. T'hefe 
Perfons arc not content to ring, b daily Panegy- 
rick. Encomiums on the Wifdom and Virtue, the 
Jufticc and Qcmcncy, the Succefs and Triumphs 
of your Adminiflration^ and to anfwer, or to at- 
tempt to anfwer, the almoft innumerable Objedi- 
pns, tluf have been made ( it matters not here 
whether juftly, or unjuftly) to your ConduS at 
home^ and your xmn^ and That oi your Brother a-* 
iroadj but They take Fire, They Ihew an Alarnl, 
ftp4 They grow angry, whenever any Thing is, 
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written, nay when a Word is dropt, in Favouf 
of the fundamental Articles of Britijh Liberty. 
Sometimes They argue direftly, and in plain Terms, 
againft them. Sometimes They perplex and puz:- 
zle the Caufc; evade what They cannot deny ; and, 
when Thev cannot impofe a Fallacy, endeavour at 
leaft to hinder Men from difcerning a Truth. 
Thus, Sirj They nnndcyour Jujlijication with the 
Condemnation of our Gonftitution -^ and labour, as 
much as in Them lies, to make your Prefervation 
and the DeJlruSlion of this^ Conjfitution a common 
Caufe. If you could poflibly doubt the Truth of 
what is here advanced, I might refer you to th^ 
particular Pamphlets and Papers^ which are known 
at leaft by the AnfwetSy that have been given to 
them ; till fuch Time as an Extrad of all the PaC- 
fages, hinted at here, be made publick, as I hope 
it will ; and whenever it is, I dal-e appeal before- 
hand to your private Thoughts, whether the Pr/>/- 
dples they contain, aiid the Confeqaences deduciblc 
from them, would not deftroy, if they were to take 
Place, the whole Scheme of the Britifh Conjlitution. 
It hath been ask'd , why do the Writers on one Side 
eternally harp on Liberty j and the Conjlitution ? Do 
They mean to inftil Jealoufy and Dijiruft^ and to 
alienate the Minds of the People ? In what Inftances 
have the Laws been broken, or hath the Confiitur' 
/io« been invaded by Thofe, who govern? Thefc 
Queftions defcrve an Anfwer ; and I fhall anfwcr the 
Jirjly by asking another Queftion. Why do the Wri-^ 
ters on one Side eternally labour to explab away Zi- 
hertyy and to diftinguifti us out of our Conjlitution ? If 
nothing had been laid of this Kindy I am perfuadcd 
that much Icfs would have been faid of the other j 
and I can affure you, with great Truth, that the 
Publick bad «ot been troubled particularly with this 
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Diffiriation upon Parties. As to the other two J^ie-' 
/tions^ they may be taken together. There is a pfain 
and real Diffirence between Jealoufy and Dijlrufty 
that may be obferved in the prelcnt Cafe, Men 
may be jeahusy on Acx:ount of their Liberties ^ and 
I think they ought to be fb, even when They have 
no immediate Difirufi that the Ferfons, who go vcrn, 
deiign to invade them. An Opportunity of invading 
them opened^ is Reafbn fumcient for awakening 
the Jealoufy ; and if the Perfons^ who have this 
Jealoujyy apply to Thofe, who govern, to help to 
cure it, by removing the Opjportunity, the latter 
imy take This, if They pleale, as a Mark of Co f J-' 
fidencey not 'Difirujl\ at Icaft, it will be in their 
Power, and furely it will be for their Intercft, to 
Ihew that They dcfcrved Confidence^ in this Cafe, 
not Difirufi. BMt it will be always trifling, aqd 
fooliih, to ask what Laws have been broken, what 
Invaiions on the Confiitution have been made ; be- 
caufe as nothing of this Sort will be done, when 
there ^re no DeHgns dangerous to the ConJJitutioti 
carried on; fo when there arefuch IDefignSy what- 
ever is done of this Sort will be private, indireft, 
and (b covered, that the gre^tcft moral Certainty 
may be deftitute of Proof Whenever any of thcfe 
Things are done puWickly, direAly, and in a Man- 
ner to be palily proved, the Danger will be over, 
the Confiitution will be deftroy'd, and all Fear for 
it and Concern about it will be impertinent, becaufe 
they will come too late. If ever that old, trite 
Maxim, Principiis obfiay was well apply 'd, it is fo ^ ,J. 
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Them. The Flowers Thcjr gather 2it Billifjgfgate^ 
to adorn and enliven their rrodudions, ihalf be 
pafs'd over bv Me, without any Refle<aion. They 
aflume the rrivilegc of Watetmen and Oyfier^Vo^ 
men. Let Them enjoy it in that good Companyi 
iind exclufivcly of all other Perfons. They caufc 
no Scandal J They give no Ofl&nce; They raife no 
Sentiment but Contempt in the Breafts of "Thofe 
They attack^ and it is to be hoped, for the Ho- 
nour of ^hoje^ whom They would be thought to 
defetjdy that They raife, by this low and dirty Prac-^ 
ticc, no other Sentiment in T'hem^ But there is a*- 
nother Part of their Proceeding, which may be at- 
tributed by malicious People to Tou^ and which 
deferves for that Reafon alone fome Place in this 
Dedication^ as it might be fome Motive to the 
writing of it. When fucb Authors grow fcurrilous, 
it would be highly unjuft to impute their Scurrility 
to any Prompter \ bccaufe They have in Thcmfelves 
alt that is ncceflary to conftitute a Scold ; ill Man^ 
ners^ Impudence^ a foul Mouthy and a fouler Hearty 
But when They menace^ They rife a Note higher. 
They cannot do This in their own Names. Men 
may be apt to conclude therefore th^t They do it 
in the Name, as They afied: to do it on the Bei^ 
half, of the Perfony in whofe. Cauie They defireto 
be thought retained. Many Examples oi thefe Me^^ 
fjaces might be quoted, and moft of them would be 
found diredled againft Ofje particular Perfon. After 
employing the whole Impotence of their Rhetorick 
againft Him, and venting for many Years toge- 
ther, almoft without Notice on his rart, as much 
Calumny as their Imaginations could furnifli, a 
pamphlet hath beciv lately publiihed, the profefs'd 
Defign of which is to call for a vigorous Proceeding 
in Parliament agaifift this Man^ To introduce 
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this Fropo&l, it is preceded by a long Series of 
Fads ; ibme notorioufly falfe ; Ibme, which it is 
impoflible Ihould be true : others, which it is im« 
poffiblc this Writer fhould know to be true, if they 
were fo ; and others again, not only deftitutc of 
Proofi but even of Probability. Such Accufations 
muft be brought bv fbmc * Creature^ of fo fiotori^ 
oiifly pofiituted a ConfciencCy that bis kvidewe would 
he rejeSled in any common Caufcy and Ihould not be 
refuted therefore by Me, if I was concerned to re- 
fute Him. But, Siry if I take Notice of this Li'* 
hely or refer to others of the fame Kindj it is not 
done out of Regard to thefe jiuthors^ whom I dc- 
ipife, as I am perfuaded the Perfon does, againfl 
whom ail the Virulence of their Malice is directed* 
My Concern, upon this Occalion, is for Tou alone, 
and You will allow me to reprefent what that Gon-^ 
cem diftate3. It is poffible that Tou may have very 
ftrong Refentments againfl: this Perfon^ and He a- 
gainfl: Totu It is poffible that You may have flxewa 
yourSy and He may have fhewn hisy according to 
thedU&rent Circumftances you have been in, and 
the dificrent Opportunities Y ou have had. But This 
will not become a Matter of State^ though you arc 
a Minijler of State. The Publick will e^ufe your 
Pafjions no more than his \ nor concern itfclf to 
cpquire who gave the firil Qccafiop to thife Refent^ 
ments*y who hath a<Sled the Part of a yiir, and who 
of a treacherous "Enemy, It is, I doubt, too cer- 
tain that the P«W/VA hath been employed fomctimea 
to revenge private parrels j and to fcrve the low 
Turns oiEmy^ or Jealoufy* But, in all thefe Ca- 
fes, the Publick hath been impofcd upon j thefe Mo^ 
fives have bcpn conceal'd ; others havQ been -pre^ 
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tended ; and the others have been of a puhlick Na^ 
ture alone ; becaufc the bare Sufpicion of any privape 
Interejtj or Paffiony in a fUhlick Profecution is fuffi- 
cicnt, and moft juftly fo, to create invincible Pre- 
judices to it. The Scribblers I fpeak of have laid 
You therefore under great Difadvantages, notwith- 
ftanding your Elevation^ and your Power^ whe- 
ther you dcfign any Thing againft the Perfon fb 
obnoxious to You, or not. They fhould have con- 
ceded induftrioufly, what They have afford to 
proclaim ; fiiice it is certain that^ how great (bevcr 
ymr Popularity in the Nation may be, They will 
never bring up Mankind to think that any Perfbn 
Ihould be profccutcd by Methods extraordinary^ or 
even orditmry^ purely for your Eafe, your Plca- 
fure, or your Safety. If They could prove, what 
They frequently throw out, that every Man is a 
Friend to the Pretender^ who is not a Friend to 
Tou ; and that He, who objedls to your ConduSf in 
the Aiminifiration^ endeavours to puU down the 
prefent Government^ and fet up another ; then, in- 
deed. They mjjght raife a Spirit againft this parti^ 
cular Perfon J for aught I know ; but moft certainly 
againft many others^ of nluch greater Gonfequcnce, 
who appear every Day, in the Face of the World, 
not to be your Friends^ and who make no Scruple 
of olgcding, with the utmoft Freedom, to your 
ConduSl. But fuch Aflertions as thefe will only 
fcrve to make Men angry, or laugh. They, who 
hkve the beft Opinion of your Abilities^ will no 
more agree that the prefent EJlabliJhment is fup- 
ported, than that it was made by Tou. They will 
never be wanting in their Refpeft to the Crown fo 
much, as to confound the Caufe of the King with 
the Caufe of his Minijler ; or to fuppofe that the 
Keini of Gayeronicnt would grow weaker in his 
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^jcfty's Hand, if Tou was out of Power, or out 

of the World. In fhort, Sir^ you may pals, 

and I believe you do pais jufUy, for a Man ofex» 
treme good Parts^ and for a Mtnijler of much £x- 
perience ; but You would not defirc, I think, to be 
reprefented as the jblaSy who fupports this State ; 
znd your Brother will not certainly pais for the 
Hercules^ who relieves You, and who fuftains, in 
his Turn, the important Burthca 

I know very well that fomethinff is addpd to 
fupply, if That were poffible, this Defcdt, and to 
make the Caufe more plaufible. It is pretended 
that the Writings imputed to this particular Per^ 
fon^ and (cveral others publiflied in the Crafifmany 
contain Refledions of a very extravagant ^ indecent y 
and even feditious Nature ; fuch as They alone, 
who are capable of fuppoiing them, are capaUe of 
making. But then thefe Rededions are to be pro- 
ved by the Confirufiions^ which the Accufers make 
of the Expreifions employed by ^hofe^ whom They 
accufe ; ConftruSions as arbitrary, and as fbrc'cf, 
as many of Thqlc, by which ibme of the beft Meq 
at Rome were brougnt withb the Interpretation of 
the Law ofMajeJy^ by fbme of the worft. Ex- 
amples of much the fame Sort have been fet even 
in Britain^ whilft the Prafticc prevailed of fuppo- 
fing Inmenddsy and Parallels^ and ohlique Mean^ 
i^gSy and profecuting and condemning Men on iSup* 
potions', and Interpretations. But there is no Room 
to fear that any fuch Examples Ihould be rencw'd, 
whilft * a British Spirit prevails in a British 
Parliament. Whilft that Spirit prevails, no. 

d a Par^ 
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Parliament will condemn any Man upon Principles^ 
which Parliaments have always condemned as un-^ 
jull and tyrannical. Lcfs than any will They con- 
demn Thofe, who write in Defence of this ConJH^ 
tutit>n^ at the Requeft and on the Inilances of 
Thofe, who attack it. A Britip Spirit and the 
Spirit of the Britijb Confiitution are one and the 
fame ; and therefore + tf ever there arifes a Bri- 
tish Spirit in a British Parliament, of 
which I prefume no Doubt ought to be made at 
this Time, Vengeance will not overtake the former ; 
it may be the latter. 

What hath been faid might fufEce to fliew how 
fbolilh and vain it is to throw out Menaces againft 
^hofe^ who have nothing to fear, at a Time, when 
Zeal to prefcrve the ConJIittition in every Part in- 
violate feems daily to increafe* But fincc I have 
cnter'd on the Subjedt, and the Matter feems of 
fome Concernment to Tbu^ give me Leave to add 
one Confideration more, that may ferve to fliew 
how foolifli and vain fuch a Proceeding would be, 
even at any other Time. Let us fuppofc that the 
very Perfon pointed at was, and could be proved 
to be, the Author of this Dijfertation upon Parties j 
for Inftance, which I now dedicate to You. Lrct 
us fuppofe that the Rcfolution was taken to follow 
the generous and equitable Advice of the Pamph" 
kt-writery who thinks He ought to be proceeded 
againft in a peculiar Manner. Let us even fuppofc 
that We liv'd in an Age, when Parliaments were 
brought, in fome Degree, under that very Depen^ 
dvncyj againft which fo much is faid in this Differta^ 
Hon. In ihort, let us fuppofe that the moft innocent 

Man, 
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Man, who was obnoxious to TToofe in Power ^ might 
have rcafonablc Grounds to fear an exorbitant Exer- 
cife of this Power againft Him. But then \ct us 
make one fingle Suppofition on the other Side. Let 
us fuppofe that this obnoxious Man was really in car- 
neft ; that He wrote from his Heart ; and that He 
felt there the fame Warmth for the Britifh Confii'- 
tutiony which He exprefs'd in his Writmgs, and la- 
boured to infufe into the Breaft of every other 
Man. I would ask you, J/V, do you think fucb a 
Man would be afliamcd to avow, in the Face of 
his Country, the Contents of the following Sheets^ 
or be afraid to fuficr for them ? Could any Elo- 
quence, even yotirs^ if you would employ it io un- 
worthily, exped, by the Help of falfc Surmifcs, 
and invidious Comments, (the bafe Inventions of 
little RailerSjJ to make Him pais for an Enemy to 
the prefefjt EJtabUJhmenty who had prov'd Himfelf 
a Friend to that Conftitutiony in Confequcnce of 
which, and for the Sake of which alone, this EJla^ 
hlijkment was made ? Would his Endeavours to re- 
concile PartieSy and to abolifli odious DiJiinSlions ; 
would pleading for the Attabment of all the Ends 
propoied by, and promifcd at the Revolution ; for 
fccuring the Independency of the two Houfes ofPar^ 
liamenty and the Freedom of EleBionSy as eflcdtually 
againft Corruptiony as they are already fecured a- 
gainft Prerogative ; would This, I fay, make Him 
pafs for the greatejl of Criminals ? No, Siry not in 
the Breafts even of Thofe, who gave Sentence a- 
gainft Him, if Men capable of giving fuch a Sen- 
tence could be found. Among the reft of Man- 
kind his Innoccncy would be acknowledged ; his 
Conftancy would be applauded ; his AccuferSy and 
his grand Accufer in the firft Place, would pafs alone 
for criminal He might fall a Vidlim to Power ; 

but 
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but Truth^ and Reafon^ and the Caufe of Liberty 
would fall with Him ; and He, who is buried in 
their Ruins, is happier than He, who furvives 
them. Thus I am perfuaded the Perfon here in* 
tended would be found, upon Trial, to thmk. The 
Event therefore oi fucb a Profecution^ whatever it 
might be, could not turn to his Difadvantage ; and 
confequently to threaten Him with it would be ri- 
diculous, even at fuch a Time as We have fup* 
poied, much more at die prefent. Void of all Am- 
bition, except the Ambition of honeft Fame, He 
might fland the Efforts of Violence m fuch a Caafe^ 
not oidv with litde Concern, but with much in-^ 
ward Complacency. Weary of the World, deter- 
mined and preparing to retire totally from it. He 
would furely fulpend his Retreat to face the Perfe-- 
cutionijjxa whatever his Perfecutors might ima- 
gine, They would ered a Sort of triumphal Arch 
to the Man They hated. He would leave the 
World with more Honour than They would re- 
main b it. By fufiering b Defence ofthe Conftitu* 
tion of his Country^ They, who had thought favou- 
rably of Him, would think that He crown'd the 
Good J and They, who had entertained Prejudices 
againft Him, that He atoned for the ///, which 
had been imputed to Hbi. Such difierent Judg- 
ments You know, «?/>, will attend every Man's 
Charad:er, who adis on our divided Stage ; and 
He is happy, who can reconcile them fo ilearly. It 
never happens that there is a Man, of whom, all 
fpeak well ; as it rarely, very rarely, happens that 
there is a Man, of whom ^\ fpeak ///, except Thole, 
who are Hired to fpeak well. 

I find it hard to leave oflj when I have the Ho- 
nour of writbg to Touy Sir j but havbg now ex- 

plab'd 
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l^ain'd the principal Reafons, that induced Mc to 
addrefs this Dedication to Tow, it is Time that I 
fliould force my felf to a Cooclunon, and fhould 
conclude by recommending the following Sheets to 
yoorfcrious Pcrafel. I recommend them to no- 
thing clfc. I do not apprehend that they will want 
your Patronage any more than the PerfoBj who 
wrote them. I-ct them ftand, or fall in the pub- 
lick Opinion, according to their Merit. But if You 
ihould find any Thing in them, that deferves your 
Notice, You will have an Obligation to 0»f, from 
whom You Icaft expedtd anyj to, 
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S iHy 

% O Cokrvpt and to Divide arc 

5 the trite and wicked Expedients, 
R by v/hich fime Minivers iaz\l Ages 
fi Mvc afioSed to govern ; but eipc- 

6 cially fuch as have been leaft capa- 
^ ble of exerting the true Arts of 

Government. There is however 
a Dfficrcncc to be made between thefe two Expedi' 
etas, to die Advantage of the latter, and by Con- 
ftqucnce between the Characters of Ttofiy who 
put them in Fra<^tice. 

Every bufy, ambitiou3 Child of Fortune, who 
bath Himfelf a corrup Heart, and becomes Maftct 
of a /dr^« Pwr/f, hath all that is neccflary to cm- 
ploy the Expedient of Corruption with Succcft. 
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A Brihe^ in the Hand of the mod hlundering Cbx- 
comb^ that ever difgraced Honour, and Wealth and 
Power, will prevail as much as in the Hand of a 
Man of.Senfcy and go farther too, if it weigh more. 
An intriguing Chamber-Maid may flip a Bank-Notc 
into a griping Paw, as well as the moft fubtle Dae- 
mon ot Hell. H e may govern as triumphantly 

by this Espedient as the great Knight^ his Brother, 
and the great Knight a? Burleigh Himfelf. 

But every Gharader cannot attempt the other 
Expedient of Dividing^ or keeping up Divi/wnSj 
with equal Succefs. 1 here is, indeed, no Occaiion 
for any extraordinary Genius to divide • and true 
Wifdom dcfpifcs the infamous Task. But there is 
need of that left-handed Wifdom, called Cunning^ 
and of thofc Habits in Bulincfe, called Experience. 
He, that is corrupted, co-operates with Him, that 
corrupts. He runs into his arms at the firft Beckon ; 
or, in order fometimes to raife the Price, He meets 
Him but half Way. On the other Hand, to di^ 
vide, or to maintain and renew the Divi/fons of 
Parties im State, aSyftcm oi SeduSiion and Fraud 
is neccffary to be carried on. / The Divided arc (b 
far from being acceflbry to <he Guilt, fhat They 
would not be divided, if They were not firft z/^- 
ceived. 

From thefe Differences, which I have obfervcd 
between the two Expedients, and the Chara<3:crs and 
Means, proper to put them in Practice with Succefs^ 
it may be difcovered perhaps why, upon former 
Occahons, as I flmll hereafter Ihcw, the Expedient 
of Dividing profpered fo much better than That 
of Corrupting • and why, upon fomc later Occali- 
ons, the Expedient of Corrupting luccceds fo well 
in thofe Hands, %%vhich are not, and, I truft, will 
not be fo lucky in maintaining, or renewing our 
PartyDiviJions. 

Much 
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Much hath been written by you, Mr. TfAnvetSy 
by your Correlpondcnts and others, who have 
drawn their Pens in the Gaufe of -Truth^ Virtue 
and Liberty^ againft the right reverend, as well as 
undignifyy, the noble, as well as ignoble Aflertors 
of Corruption ; enough furely to Ihamc Thofe, who 
have not loft all Scnfc of Shame, out of fo igno- 
minious a Crime ; and to make Thofe, who have 
not loft every other Senfc, tremble at the Confc- 
quences of it. We may flatter ourfclves that thefe 
honeft Endeavours have had fomc Efic6t ; and have 
Reafon to hope that far greater will follow from 
thofc iUuftrious Examples ot Repulfes, which have 
been lately given to the grand Corrupter^ notwith- 
flanding his frequent and infolent Declarations that 
He could fcduce whorafocver He had a Mind to 
gain. Thefe Hopes are farther confirmed to us by 
repeated Declarations of the Scnfe of Parliament, 
and will be turned, we doubt not, into Certainty, 
whenever the Wifdom of the two Houfes Ihall 
again think it proper to raife new Barriers of Law 
againft this encroaching Vice, 

In the mean Time, I think nothing can better 
anfwer the Defign of your Papers^ nor promote the 
publick Good more effcdually in the prefent Con- 
juncture, than to put our Countrymen frequently 
on their Guard againft the Artifice, which is clum- 
fily, but induftrioufly employed to maintab, and, 
if it be poffiblc, to create f^ew Divifions amongft 
Them. That Day, which our Fathers wiih'd to 
fee and did not fee, is now breaking upon us. Shall 
We ibfier this Light to be tum'd again into Party 
Darknefs by the Incantations of ^fhofey who would 
not have paflcd for Conjurers, even in the Days of 
Soperftition and Ignorance? The Nation ii not 
only brought bto an Uniformity of Opinion con- 
cerning the prefent Adminijtvation^ by the Length 
and the righteous Condud of it j but We are grown 
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into all Unanimity about Principles of Gometfjmetitj 
which the moit fanguine could fcarcc have expe&ed^ 
without Extravagance. Certain AJfbciations of Ideas 
vrcrc made fo familiar to ui, about half a Century 
ago, and became in the Courfe of Time {b habi- 
tual, that We ihould not have been able, even a 
few Years ago, to break them, nor have been eafily 
induced to believe, on the Faith of any Predi£lion, 
that Eiiperience and the Evidence of Fa9s would, 
in a few Years more, break them for us, deftroy 
all our Notions of Party^ and fubftitote new ones 
in their Room. 

T'he Power and Majejly of the People, an ori- 
GiNAL Contract, the Authority and Indepen^ 
der/cy of Parliament, Liberty^ ReJiJIancey JEx*- 
clujionj Abdicationy Depofition ; Thefe were Ideas 
aflbciated, at that Time, to the Idea of a Whio, 
and fuppofed by every Whig to be incommunicable, 
and inconfiftent with the Idea of a ToRy. 

Divine^ hereditary y indefezable Right j lineal Sue*' 
cejiony P affive^beaiencey Prerogati^ey Non^Refift-^ 
ancey Slaveryy nay and ibmetimes Popery too, were 
aflbciated in many Minds to the Idea of a Tory, 
and deem'd incommunicable, and inconfiftent, in 
the fame Manner, with the Idea c£ a Whig* 

But now That, which neither Side would have 
believed, on the Faith of any Predidkon, is come 
to pais *y 

quod Diviim promittere nemo 



Auderety vohenda Dies en! atkilit ultria. 

^hefe Affiliations arc broken •, thefe difiinff Sets of 
Ji^^j are Ihufflcd out of their Order; newCombi^ 
nations force Themfelves upon us ; and it would 
adually be as abfurd to impute to the Tories the Prin- 
ciples, which were laid to their Qiarge formerly, 
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as it would be to afcribe to the ProjeSfor and his 
Fa&ion the Name of Wbigs^ whilft They dailv 
forfeit that Character by their Adions. The Bulk 
of btnb Parties are really united ; united on Prin- 
dples of liberty, in Oppofition to an obfcure 
Remnant of one Party^ who dilbwn thoie Princi- 
ples, and a mercenary Detachment from the i>tbery 
who betray them. 

How this Change fcr the letter comes to have 
been wrought in an Age, when moft Things have 
changed for the worfe j and iince it hath been 
wrought, why the old DiJNnffions are kept up in 
ibme Meafure, will I think be accounted for in 
treating this Subjed farther. At prefent, what ihatt 
We fey to Thole, who publickly fpeak of this na^ 
tional Union as impraAicable and chimerical ; yet 
privately adb againft it, with all their Might, as a 
pra<Sticable Thing, and a real Evil to Them ? If 
it be as compleat and as well cemented, as I ima- 
gine it is, and as every honeft Briton wiflies it may 
be ; nay, if there be nothing more than a flrong 
Tendency on all Sides towards it, which no Man of 
the leaft Ol^ervation and Candour will deny ; it is 
furely the Duty of every one, who dcfires the Pro- 
iperity of his Country, to fcizc the Opportunity, 
to cultivate and improve it. If Men are to be 
known by their Works^ the Works of Thofe, who 
oppofe this l/iii(?», denote Them fufficicntly. Wick- 
ed and unhappy Men ! who feck their private Safe^ 
tyy in oppoling pubiick Good. Weak and filly Men ! 
who vainly imagine that ^hey fhall pals for the 
Nation^ and the Nation for a Fa0ion ; that They 
fiaU be judged in the Right ^ and the whole Body 
OF THfi People in the Wrongs— 'On vfhota 
would They impofc ? ■ How long do They 
knagiae ^lat fo unequal a Conteft can laft ? 

There 
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There IS no Complaint, which hath been more 
conftandy in the Mouths, no Grief hath Iain more 
heavily at the Hearts ol all good Men, than Thofe. 
about our natiofjal Divifions ; about the Spirit of 
Party^ which inspires Aniniofjty and breeds Ran- 
cour ; which hath fo olten deftroy'd our inward 
Peace ; weakened our national Strength, and fullied 
our Glory abroad. It is Time therefore that All^ 
who delire to be efteemed good Men, and to pro- 
cure the Peace, the Strength and the Glory of their 
Country by the only Means by which They can be 
procured efiedually, ihould join their Efibrts to 
heal our national Divifions^ and to change the nar- 
row Spirit of Party into a difFufivc Spirit oipuhlick 
Bemvokfjce. 

That wc may be more encouraged to do io^ it 
will be of Ufe perhaps to confider, in fomc Par- 
ticularsy what Advances arc already made to- 
wards that national Union^ without which no nati" 
onal Good can be expected in fuch Circumftances as 
ours. 

Let us begin . with the prcfcnt Temper of the 
Members of the Church of England towards the 
Dijfenters. Thofe Laws, by which the latter were 
debarred from fervingGfod after their own Way, 
have not been thefe many Years a Terror to Them. 
Thofe, which were defigned to hinder the Propa- 
gation of their Principles, and Thofe, which ftiut 
the Door of all publick Preferment, even to fucfa 
amongft Them as conformed occafionally^ are repeal- 
ed. Far from deliruig to impofe any new Hard- 
ihips upon Them, even Thofe^ wh6 have been re- 
puted their Enemies, and who have a6):ed as fuch 
on feveral Occafions, acknowledge their Error. 
Experience hath removed Prejudice. They fee 
that Indulgence hath done what Severity never could ; 
and from the Franknelsof fib^yJ?, if I was a Z>i//2«- 
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Ufy I Ihould fooncr entertain Hopes of future Fa- 
vour, than from the double Dealing of Thofe^ who 
lean on the Dijfenters^ when They are out of Power y 
and who efteem Them a Load upon Them, when 
They are in it. We are now in the true and only 
Road, which can poffibly lead to a perfed: Re- 
conciliation among Protejiantsi to the Abolition of 
all their Differ ernes ; or to Terms oiDiffereme fo 
little eflential, as to deferve none oi DiJlinBiofu 
Thefe happy Ends muft be obtained by mutual 
good Will. They never can be obtained by Force. 
It is true, indeed, that Force^ which is the Eficft 
of a- Majority and fupcrior Power, may fupport a 
Rivalfliip and ered even Counter^E/labll/hmems. 
But then, by the fame Means, our ancient Difputes 
will be revived ; the Church will be thought really 
in Danger; and religious Feuds, which have been 
fo long and fo beneficially kept down, will once 
more difturb the Peace of the State, It is a certain 
Truth, that our religious and civil CotJteJls have mu- 
tually, and almoft alternately, raifed and fomented 
each other. Churchmen and Dijfenters have fome- 
times diiKrcd, and fometimes thought, or been 
m^de to think, that They differed, at leaft, as much 
about civil as religious Matters. There can be there- 
fore no Way fo effedual to ccmpofe their Differen- 
ces on the latter^ as to improve the growing Union 
between Them on the former. Idem fentire de Re'* 
publicly to think alih^ about political Affairs j hath 
been cfteemed ncceflary to conftitute and maintain 
private Friendships. It is obvioufly more eflential in 
public k Friend/hips, Bodies of Men in the fame So- 
ciety can never unite, unlefs they unite on this Prin^ 
ciple ; and if They once unite on this Principky 
They will unite on all other s^ or T^hey will readily 
and chearfully make one another eafy about them. — 
Let nic fpeak plwJy. It becomes a Man to do fo, 

who 
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who means honc&ly. — In our political Divifions of 
Wbig and Tor^, the Dijjenters have adhered to the 
farmery and They want no Apology for doing ib. 
They joined Thcmfelves to Thofe, with whom 
They agreed, and ilood in Oppofition to Tfaofe, 
with whom They di^ed in Princifks of Govern^ 
fmnt. There coold be noOt^edhon brought a-* 
gainft Them, on this Account. They certainly did 
not foU6w Power. They did not 9iiSt like a Sek^ or 
a Faffkffy who had, and purfued an Intcreftdiftiodt 
from the Intercft c£ the whole. Their Naft-Omfor-T 
mity hath nothk^ to do here. They concurred with 
Conformifis:^ and if They had been Cmformifis 
Tlwnfelves, as They were DiffititerSj They wotdd 
have ai^d in iiiei«ne Manner. Bat \£ this Di^ifi^ 
on ofPartieSy on the iame Principles, fubfilfts no 
longer; if there be in Truth neither a Tor^, nor a" 
Wbigy as I have £ud above, but a Court and a Cout^ 
try Party mBciag*^ if the political Principles, which 
the Diffinters have formerly avowed, are manifeftly 
purfued on <me Side ; and Thofe, which They have 
oppofed, or odiers oc^uivalent to them in their £i^ 
&6tSy are purfued on the other ; can the Dipnters 
heiitate about the Option They are to make ? I am 
perfuaded They cannot* I know that feveral a- 
moDgfl Them oo not What might be, and cer-- 
tainly would be faiid, if They made their Option to 
ftand by the A^— r, I will not fo much asfuggcft. 
What muft be the Coniequence of their ilanding by 
the Nation J in Oppofition to Hsniy (6yt between 
thefe twb Powers the prefent Contcft lies) it is eafy to 
tell, and impoifible to deny. They will prove, in 
this Cafe, to the whole World, that the Spirit of 
Liberty animates, and (Jonfcience alone determines 
their Conduft. 1 hey, who could never brook a 
Regal^ will have the Merit of faving their Country 
from the Pangcr of a Minifierial Tyranny ; ana 

their 
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their Country will owe Them all the Acknowlcdg- 
incnts, which are due from, good and grateful Ci- 
tizens of the fame Commonwealth, 

As to the other great and national Divifion of 
Whig and Tory ; He, who recoUeds what hath 
paflcd in Parliament^ and obferves what paflcs out 
of it, can differ very little in his Opinion from what 
hath been faid concerning it. The prbcipal Ar- 
ticles of your civil Faith ^ publiflied fome time ago, 
(or, to fpeak more properly, the civil Faith of 
the old Whigs) are aflented and confented to by the 
Country Party ; and I fay, upon good Authority, 
that \£this Creed was made a Tell oi political Ortho* 
doxyy there would appear at this Time but very 
few Hereticks amohgft us. How different the Caw 
is, on the other Side^ will appear not only from the 
Anions, but from the Principles of the Court Party^ 
as we find Them avowed in tncir Writings ; Prin- 
ciples more dangerous to Liberty^ though not fo di- 
«iSlly, nor fo openly levelled againft it, than even 
any of Thofe, bad as They were, which fome of 
tbefe Men value themfclvcs for having formerly op- 
po(cd. 

^ In Ihort, the Revolution is looked upon by all 
Sides as a new Mr a ; but the Settlement then made 
is looked upon by the whole Country Party as a neixf 
magna Charta^ from whence new Intereftsy nem 
Principles of Government y new Meafurcs of Suhmif 
Jion^ and new Obligatigrs arife. From thence Wc 
muft date both King and People. His Majefty 
derives his Title from ASis^ made in Confcquencc 
of in We likewife derive, not our Privileges 
(for they were always ours) but a more full and 
explicit Declaration, and a more folemn Eftabliih** 
mcnt of them from the fame Period. On this Foun- 
dation all the reafonabky independent Whigs and Tories 
iwitc. They could unite on This alone ; for the 
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Whi^s hare always profcflcd the Principles, which 
paved the Way for the Revolution:, and whatever 
the Tories may have profeiicd, They adted upon the 
fame Principles, or They acted upon none, which 
would be too abfurd to allcrt, when They brought 
about that great Event, in Concert with the reft of 
the Nation, as I Ihall fome Time or other prove* 

To this magna Chart a^ and thefe Principle s^ let 
us adhere inviolably, in Oppolition to the two £x- 
trenies mentioned by Me at the Beginning of this 
Letter, viz. To Tbofe^ who difown them, and to 
T'hofe^ who betray them.— Let neither the pole- 
mical Skill of Lejly^ nor the antique Erudition of 
Bedford^ perfuade us to put on again thofc old 
Shackles oifalfe Law^ falfe Reafon^ and falje Gofpelj 
which were forged bciore the Re^obaiony and 

broken to Pieces by it. As litdc let us (uffct 

the arch Slynefs of G^-^n^ the dogmatical Pry- 

nefs of H ^, or the foucing Proftitution of 

Sh — k to flip new Shackles on us, which arc in- 
confiftent with the eonftituent Principles of our 

Eftablifliment. Let us maintain and improve 

the national Unionyfo happily begun, and blefsGod 
for difpofing the Temper of the Nation almoft uni- 

wrfally to it. Such a Coalition hath been long 

wanted in this Kingdom, and never more than at 
this important CriJis; for on This it will depend 
whether T^hey^ who not only oppofe the Progrefe of 
that growing Corrupt ion j which had well nigh over- 
fpread the Land, but endeavour to extirpate it by 
the Roots, Ihall prevail ; or T^bey^ who nourilh 
•and propagate it, who eat Themklves, and tempt 
others to eat the baneful FrUit it bears.-- — <5n 
This it will depend whether They (hall prevail, 
who conftantly inlift againft the Continuance of a 
Jianding Army in Time of Peace^ agreeably to the 
Principles of our Conjiitution j or ^key^ who plead 

for 
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for it, and endcilvour to make it a ncccflary Part of 
that Qmjiitution^ thoagh incompatible with fublick 

Liberty. On This it will depend whether They 

ihall prevail, who endeavour to conceal the Frauds^ 
which arc practiced, and to Icreen the Fraudulent^ 
at the Riiquc of ruining Credit^ and deftroying 
^rade^ as well as to monopolize in the Hands of a 
Few the whole Wealth of the Nation ; or Theyy 
who do their utmoft to bring the yor;»er to Light, 
and the latter to Punilhment at a Time, when gla^ 
ring Fraudy or very ftrong Symptoms of Fraudy ap- 
pear in fo many Parts of publick Management, from 
Ibme of the greateji Companies down to the turnpike 
at Hyde-Park Corner. On This it will de- 
pend whether They Ihall prevail, who delire that 
Great Britain ihould maintain fuch a Dignity and 
prudent Rcfcrvc in the Broils of Europey as become 
her Situation, fait her Intereil, and alone can en«» 
able Her to caft the Ballance ; or T'heyy who arc 
eager, on every Occafion, to proftitute her Dignity y 
to pawn her Purfey and to facrificc her Commerccy 
by intangling Her not only too much with the other 
great Powers of Europey trom whom Ihe may fbmc- 
times want reciprocal Engagements, but even with 
thofe diminutive Power Sy tidm Yfhom it would be 
ridiculous to exped any. 

/ amy S I Ry TourSy &c. 
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WHILST I was writing my laft Letter to 
you, it came into my Thoughts that nothing 
would iiluftratc the Subjcd better, nor enforce morf 
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ftrongly the Exhortation to an Union of Parties j in 
Support of that Conftitution, on the Terms of 
which alone all Right to govern us, and all our 
Obligation to obey is now founded, than an En* 
quiry into the Rife and Progrefe o£ out late Parties :^ 
or a fliort Hiftory of Torifm and Whiggifm from 
ihcir Cradle to their Grave ; with an introductory 
Account of their Genealogy and Defcent. 

Your Papers have been Irom the firft confecrated 
to the Information of the People of Britain • and 
I think They may boaft very juftl^ a Merit - 
jingular enough; That of never Ipeaking to the 
Palfions, without appealing to the Keafon of Man- 
kind. It is fit they fhould keep up this Charadcr, 
in the ftri&eft Manner, whilft they are employed 
on the moll important Subjc6t, and publiihed at the 
moft important Crifis. I ihall therefore execute 
my Dcfign with Sincerity and Impartiality. I fliall 
certainly not flatter, and I do not mean to oficnd. 
Reafonable Men and Lovers of Truth, in what- 
ever Party they have been engaged, will not be 
offended at Writings, which claim no Regard but 
on this Account, that they are founded in Reafon 
and Truth, and fpeak with Boldnefs what Reafon 
and Truth confpire td didate. As for the Drum" 
tners and ^Trumpeters of FaBiofi^ who are hired to 
drown the Voice of Both in one perpetual Din of 
Clamour, and would endeavour to drown, in the 
iamc Manner, even the dying Groans of their 
Country, if fhe was already brought into that ex- 
treme Condition ; they Ihall not provoke me to 
break a moft contemptuous Silence. The Subje<a 
is too folemn. They may prophane it, by writing 
on it. Far be it from me to become guilty of the 
fame Crime, by anfwering them., 

If the Enquiry I am going to make into the Rife 
and Progrefe of our late Parties ihould produce in 

any 
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any Degree the Good, which I intend, it will help 
to confirm and improve the national Union^ (6 hq>- 

{ily begun, bj' taking off fome Remains of Shyneft, 
)iftruft and Prejudice, which may ftill hang about 
Men, who think alike, and who prefs on from dif^ 
fcrent Quarters to the fame common Point of Vic w. 
It will help to unmask more effc&ually the wicked 
Condud of Thofe, who labour with all the Skill 
and, which is much more confiderablc, with all 
.the Authority They poflcls, to keep up the D/w- 
^on of Parties ; that each of Thefe may continue to 
be, in its Turn, what all of them have been too 
often and too long, the Inftruments and the ViAims 
of private Ambition. It will do fomcthing more. 
A few Refledions on the Rife and Progrcfs of our 
Diiicmpcr, and the Rife and Progrefs of our Cure, 
will help us of Courfe to make a true Judgment 
on our prefent State, and will point out to us, bet- 
ter perhaps than any other Method, the fpecifick 
Remedies ftill neccflary to prefcrve our Conftitution 
in Health and Vigour.— *^Having premifcd This, 
I come to the Point. 

Queen Elizabeth defigned, and the Nation called 
King James to the Throne, tho* the whole ScotiOb 
Line had been excluded by the Will oi Henry the 
8th, made indeed under the Authority of an A3 
of Parliament^ and yet little regarded cither by the 
Parliament^ or the People. As Ibon as he was on 
the Throne, a flattering-^ of Recognition ^^ScA \ 
for though all Princes are flattered on their firft Ac- 
ccflion, yet thofe Princes are fure to be flattered 
moft, who deferve Panegyrick leaft. . In this AB the 
Parliament acknowledged, on the Knees of their 
HeartSy (fuch was the Cant of the Age) the induhita^ 
He Rights by which They declared that the Crown 
deff ended to Him immediately^ on the Deecafc of Q^ 
Eli^iabeth. Of this J0 and of the Ufc, which fomc 

Men, 
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Mcti, very weakly 1 think, endeavoured to make of 
it, I Ihall have Occafion to Ipeak hereafter. I 
would only obferve here that This is the ^Era of 
hereditary Right^ and of all thofe exalted Notions, 
concerning the Power and Prerogative cf Kings j and 
the Sacrednefs of their Perfotis. All together They 
compofed fuch a Syllem of Abfurdity as had never 
been heard of in this Country, till that anointed 
Pedant broached them. They have been fpoken 
of pretty much at large in your Papers ; particu- 
larly in fome of Thofe, publifhed under the Name 
oiOldcafile. To them I refer. 

To aflert that the extravagant Principles of £^- 
chftaftical and Ciml Gmermnentj which began to be 
propagated in this Reign^ and were carried fliU 
higher in the next^ gave Occafion to Thofe of ano^ 
ther Kindy or of another Extreme^ which were 
taught with Succefs, and gained by Degrees great 
Vogue in the Nation, would be too much. Opi- 
nions very different from Thofe, which received the 
SanAionof a legal Eftablijhment in Church and Stat^y 
had crept about obfcurely, if not filently, even 
whilft the Government oi Elizabeth lafted. But 
This I fay; that the Principles, by which King 
James and King Charles the ill governed, and the 
Excefles of Hierarchical and Monarchical Power^ 
cxercifed in Confequence of them, ^aVe great Advan- 
tage to the oppofite Opinions^ and mtirely occafioned 
the Miferies, which followed. Phrcnzy provoked 
Phrenzy, and two Species of Madnefe inrcd:ed the 
whole Mafs of the reople. It hath coft us a Cen- 
tury to lofe our Wits, and to recover them again. 

If our Grievances under King Charles the ift had 
been redreflcd by a Ibbcr, regular. Parliamentary 
Reformation of the State ; or it, the civil War hap- 
pening, a new Government had been eftaWiftied 
on Principles of the Gonftitution, not of Fadion, cf 

Liberty 
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Liberty, not of LicentioufQcfs, as there was on .the 
Abdication of King James the ad j Wc may con- 
dude, both from Keafon and Experience, that the 
abfurd and llaviih Dodrines I have mentioned would 
have been exploded early. They would have been 
buried in the recent Grave of Hintj who firft de- 
vifedthem; and the Memory of Him and of Them 
would have Hunk together in the Noftrils of Man- 
kind. But the Contrary fell out. The State was 
fubvcrtcd, inftead of being reformed ; and all the 
Fury of Fadtion and Enthufiafm was employed ta 
deftroy the Conftitution to the very Foundations. 
A natural Confequencc followed. If the Principles 
of King James's and .King Charles's Reigns had 
been diigraced by better, They would not have 
rifcn again ; but They were only kept down for a 
Time by worfe ; and therefore They rofe again at 
the Rejoratioffj and revived with the Monarchy, 
Thus that epidemical Taint, with which King 
James infeded the Minds of Men, continued upon 
us ; and it is fcarce hyperbolical to fay, that this 
Prime hath been the original Caufe of a Scries of 
Misfortunes to this Nation, as deplorable as a 
lafting Infedion of our Air, of our Water, or our * 
Earth, would have been. The Spirit of his Reign 
was maintained in That of his Son^ (for how could 
it well be other wife, when the fame Mifiijfers were 
continued in Power ?) and the Events of both pro- 
duced the civil War. The civil War ended in the 
Death of the King, and the Exile of his Family. 
The Exile of thefc Princes reconciled Them to the 
Religion of Rome^ and to the Politicks of foreign 
NationSy in fuch Degrees as their different Cha- 
raders admitted, Charle$ lipped a little of the 
poifonous Draught, but enough however to infett 
his whole Condud, As for JameSy 
-> Ille impiger hatijit 
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He drank the GhaUce off to the lowed and £>uleii 
Dregs. 

That PrwcipUs as abfurd as thcfc in their Na- 
ture, and as terrible in their Confequences^ fuch 
as would ihock the common Senfc of a Samojede^ or 
an Hottentot^ and had juft before deluged die Na^ 
tion in Blood, ihould come into Vogue again at the 
Refiorationj will not appear ftrange to thofe, who 
carry themfclves back as it were to that Pobt of 
Time. The Wounds of the civil War were bleed- 
ing, and the Refentments of the Ca^aliers^ who 
came into Power at Court and in Parliament, were 
at their Height. No Wonder then if few Men 
had, in fuch a Ferment as Thb, Penetration enough 
to difcern, or Candour enough to acknowledge, or 
Courage enough to maintain, that the Priticiples 
We fpeak of were truly and primarily the Caufe 
of all their Misfortunes. The Events, which pro- 
ved them fo, were recent j but for that very Kea- 
fon, becauie they were recent, it was natural for 
Men in fuch a Circumftancc as This, to make 
wrong/judgments about them. It was natural 
for me Rcyal Party to afcribc all their and their 
Country's Misfortunes, without any due Diftinc- 
tion,, to the Principles^ on which Yim^ Charles 
and even King James had been oppofed j and to 
grow more zealous for sr3&o/^, on which the Go- 
vernments of thefe two Princes had been defend- 
ed, and for which they had fufiered. Add to This 
the national Tranfport, on fo great a Revoluti- 
on-; the Excels of Joy, which many felt, and many 
feigned ; the Adulation employed by many to ac- 

Juire new Merit, and by many to atone for pail 
>cmcrit; and you will find Rcafon to be furpri- 
fcd, not that the fame Principles of Gwernmenty a$ 
had threatened our Liberties once, and muft by nc- 
ceflary Confequcncc do fo again, were eftabliihcd ; 
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but that onr Liberties were not immediately, and 
at once given up. That they were faved, Wc 
owe, not to P*ariiatnenty no not to the Convfntion 
Parliament y who brought the King home : but to 
thoie great and good Men, Clarendon and Souths 
ampton. Far from taking Advantage of the Heat 
and Fervour of the Times, to manage Parliaments 
into fcandahus Jobs^ and fatal Compliances with 
the Crowny to their immortal Honour, (with Gra- 
• titude and Reverence to their Memories be it Ipo- 
ken) They broke the jirmjij Hinted the Revenuey 
and threw their Matter on the AffeBions of his Peo^ 
jp/^.— But I return. 

Befides thefe Reafons, drawn from the Paffions 
of Men, others of a more fober Kind may be 
given, to account for the making a Setdement at 
the Reparation upon Principles too near a--kin to 
Thofc, which had prevailed before the War, and 
which had in Truth caufed it. Certain it is, that 
although the Non-Conformifts were ftunncd by the 
Blow They had juft received, and though their 
Violence was reftrained by the Force of theprefcnt 
Conjundure ; yet They ftill exifted. Symptoms 
of This appeared, even whilft the Government was 
fettling, and continued to appear long after it was 
fettled. Now, every Symptom of this Kind re- 
newed the Dr^^i of rclapfing into thofe Milcries, 
from which the Nation had fo lately recovered it- 
felf ; and this Dread had the natural Effed of all 
extreme Fears. It hurried Men into every Prin- 
ciple, as well as Meafurc, which icemed the moft 
oppofitc to thofe of the PerfonsJear'dyZnd the moft 
likely, though at any other Rifque, to defeat their 
Defigns, and to obviate the prelent Danger, real or 
imaginary. May We not fairly conjedlure, for it is 
but Gonjedhire, fomethingmore? Infuch a Temper* 
of Mind, and fuch a Situation of Circumftances, 
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might not even Thofe, who faw how groundlefs and 
dangerous fuch extravagant Notions about the 
Ri^ty Power and Prerogative of Kings were, ima- 
gine however that it was a Part ot Prudence to 
give Way to them, and to countenance them, in the 
prcfent Q)njun6lure; to fuffer the Opinions of the 
Nation to be bent too far on om Side^ as They had 
been bent too far on the other ; not that they might 
remain crooked, but that they might become ftrait?. 

The fame Spirit and much the fame Realbns as 
determined our Settlement, at the Refiofatton^ up-^ 
on fuch high Principles of Afowr^i&y, prevailed re- 
latively to our r^//^w/jD/^r^/7r^j, and the Settle- 
ment of the Church. I (hall fpeak of it with that 
Freedom, which a Man may take, who is confcious 
that He means nothing but the publick Good, hath 
no Bye-Ends, nor is under the Influence of ferving 
any particular Caufe. 

I fay then very frankly that the Church and the 
King having been joined in all the late Contefts both 
by Thofe, who attacked them, and Thofe, who 
defended them, Ecckjiaftical Interejis^ RefentmentSy 
and jimmojitles came in to the Aid of S4Cculafy in 
making the new Settlement. Great Lenity was 
fliewn, at the Reftoration, in looking backwards ; 
unexampled and unimitated Mercy to particular 
Men, which dcferved no doubt much Applaufe. 
This G6ndu6t would have gone far towards re- 
ftoring the Nation to its primitive Jempjsr and /«- 
' tegrityy to its old good Manners ^xts old good Humout^ 
and its old good Nature^ (Expreflions of my Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon^ which I could never read 
without being moved and foftcn'd) if great Seve- 
. rity had not been exercifed, immediately after, in 
looking forwards^ and great Rigour ufed to large 
Bodies of Men, which certainly deferves Ccnfure, 
as neither juft, nor policick.— — I fay, not jufi:^ 

bccaufc 



becauic there is, after all, a real and a wide Diflc- 
rence between Moral and Party Jujiice. The one 
is founded in Reafon ; the other takes its Colour 
from the Paffions of Men, and is bdt another Nanic 
for InjuSke. Moral Jujiice carries Punilhment as 
far as Reparation, and neccflary Terror require j 
no farther. Party Jujiice carries it to the full Ex- 
tent of our Power, and even to the gorging and 
fating of our Revenge ; from whence it follows that 
Injujiice and Violence ^ once begun, muft become per- 
petual in the fucccflivc Revolutions oi Parties^ as 

long as thefe Parties cxiQ:. -I fay, not politick ; 

becaufe it contradided the other Mcafurcs, taken 
for quieting the Minds of Men. It alarmed all the 
Se0s anew ; confirmed the Implacability, and whet- 
ted the Rancour of Some '^ difappointcd and damped 
a Spirit of Reconciliation in Others ; united Them 
in a common Hatred to the C^r/r^iE? • and rouzed in 
the Church a Spirit of Intolerance and Pcrlecution. 
This Mcafore was the more imprudent, becauie 
the Opportunity feemcd fair to take Advantage of 
the Rcfentmcnts of the Presbyterians againft the 
<aber SeHaries^ and to draw fhem^ without perfe- 
cting the Others^ by the Cords of Love into the 
Pale of the Church, inftcad of driving them back 
by' feverc Ufagcinto their antient Confederacies. 
But when Refcntmcnts of the Sm We now men- 
tion were let loofe, to aggravate Thofe of the other 
Sort^ there was no Room to be furprizcd at the 
Violences, which followed ; and They, who had 
afted greater, could not complain of Thefe, great 
as They were, with any very good Grace. 

If we may believe * Onej who certainly was 
not partial againft thefe SeSls^ both Presbyterians 

* Dr, Burner, afterwards Bijkop of Sal sbury, in one of his 
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and Independents bad carried the Principles oftti^ 
gourj in the Point of Confcience^ much higher^ and 
aSied more implacably upn it^ than ever the Church 
, of England hath done^ in its angriejl Fits. The fc- 
curing Themfelves therefore agamft Thofe^ who 
had ruined Them and the Conftitution once already, 
. was a plaufible Keafon for the Church'Party to 
give, and I doubt not the true and fole Motive of 
many for exerciiing, and periifting in the Exerciie 
of great Severity. General, prudential Arguments 
might, and there is Reafon to believe They did, 
weigh,with particular Men ; but They could have 
little Force, at fuch a Time, on Numbers. As 
litde could fome other Ck>nfiderations have then, 
whatever they have now. The Promifes at Breda^ 
for Inftance, and the Terms of the Declaration 
fcnt from thence, could not be urged with Force 
to a Parliament^ who had no Mind, and was 
ftridly under no Obligation, to make good fuch 
Promifes as the King had made, beyond his Pow- 
er of promifing, it taken abfolutcly ; or from 
which, if taken conditionally. He was difchargcd, 
on the Refufal of Parliament to confirm them. 
— *-Thus again, the Merit pleaded by the PreJ^ 
lyterians^ on Account of the Share They had in 
die Rejlorationy which was very real and very con- 
iidcrable, could avail however but little. That 
they went along with the national Torrent, in re^ 
ftoring the Conftitution of Church and State, could 
not be denied. But then it was remembered too 
that thcfe Fruits of Repentance came late ; not 
till they had been opprefled by another SeS^ who 
turne J^ upon Them, wrefted the Power out of 
their Hands, and made them feel, what they had 
made others feel, the Tyranny of a Party^ 

Such Reafons and Motives, ^ I have men- 
tioned, prevailed; and worfc than thefe would 
have been fufficient, when , the Paffions of Men 
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ran fo high , to lay the Diffenters , without 
any DifHndion, under extreme Hardfhips. They 
fccmed to be the principal Object of the Fears and 
Jealoulies of Parliament. Addreflcs were conti- 
nually made, and the Edge of the Law continually 
whetted againft Them, from 1660 to 1669, when 
the Law for fuppreffing Convettticksy and the lafi of 
thefe fenal Statutes pafled, as I remember. Expe- 
rience will juftify me for faying that this long and 
extreme Rigour was unwife, as well as unjuft. It 
appears, indeed, from the Memorials of thofc 
Times, that They, who fuflered, had given a- 
bundant Provocation, though not fufficicnt Excufe, 
to the Rigour, under which They fuf&rcd. Some 
former Hardfliips, which the Diffetiters had en- 
dured from the Churchy made Them more violent 
againft it, when they got Pofleffion of an ufurped 
Power. Juft fo the Violence, which They cx- 
ercifed at that Time, ftimulated the Severity they 
felt in their Turn, when the legal Conftitution of 
the Church was reftored. Notwithftanding all 
which, I incline, upon very good Rcafons, to 
think that this Severity was not in the firft Defign 
of the Mifjijters^ nor would have been Ihewn, if 
another fatal Influence had not prevailed. The In- 
fluence I mean is that oi Popery. It prevailed from 
the firft Moments to the laft of the Reign of King 
Charles the 2d. The beji Minifters were frequently 
driven oft' their Byafs by it. The worji had a furc 
Hold on their Majier^ by complying with it. On 
the Occalion now mentioned, this Influence and the 
Artifice of the Popijh FaBion work'd very fatally 
on the Paflions of Parties^ and the private Interefts 
of Individuals ; and the Minijlers^ and the Churchy 
and the Diffenters^ were Bubbles alike of their 
common Enemy, Barefaced Popery could ask no 
Favour, becaufe Popery could exped none. Prc^ 
ttftant J>ijfenters vicxc therefore tofcrve as ftalk- 
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mg Horfes, that Papijis might creep behind Them, 
and have Hopes of being, lomc Time or other, 
admitted with them. The Church Party was hal- 
loo'd on the Dijfenters ; whilfl: the Diffenters were 
encouraged to unite and hold out ; whilft They 
were flattered with an high Opinion of their own 
Strength, and the King's Favour ; and whilft fomc 
kaditig Men amongft them, who thought it better 
to be at the Head of a Se£}^ than at the Tail of 
an Eftablijbmetity were perhaps encouraged, and con- 
firmed in that Thought, by the private Applica- 
tions of the Court. 

Thefe Arts, thefc wicked Arts (for fuch they 
were) prevailed; and though the aooo Minifiersy 
who went out oi their Churches on one Day, were 
far from being ajl of the fame Mind, or having 
one politive, eonliftent Scheme; though many of 
Them muft have loft their Benefices, even if they 
had comply'd with the AS of Uniformity^ bccaufe 
They were Intruders^ and in adual Poflcffion of 
Bencfi^ces legally belonging to others'^ yet, by 
uniting in the Point of Non^Conformityy they ap- 
peared as one Body^ and in fome Senfe they were 
fo. Several of them were popular for certain 
Modes of Devotion, fuited to the Humour of the 
Time; and leveral were Men eminent for true 
Learning and unaffected Piety, They increafed 
the Zeal of their Flocks, and created Gompaffion 
in others. Here the Court began to, reap the Fruits 
of their Management, in the Struggle for a 7o/^- 
t at ion. I ufe the Word, though 1 know it may be 
limply caviird at. The firft Step made was an Ap- 
plication to the Kingj who declared Himfelf ready 
and willing to diffenfcj in their Favour, with fe- 
veral Things in thcASi of Uniformity:^ and thus the 
Dijfinters were made, by the Severity of the P^r- 
Uammt and the Intrigues of the GoiAt^y the Inftru- 
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ments of introducing a difpetifing Power. Such 
Attempts were made more than once ; but happily 
fail'd, as often as made, through the vigorous Op- 
pofition of Parliament ; till at laft the Scene began 
to open more, and the Dijfenters to lee that They 
were made the Tools of promoting, what They 
never intended, the Advancement of the Preroga^ 
five above Lawy and the Toleration of Papery a« 
gainft it* 

To conclude. By fuch Means, as I have dc-- 
fcribed, the Conftitution of Parties after the Re* 
Jloration preferved unhappily too near a Reiemblance 
to the Conftitution of Parties^ before the War. 
The Prerogative was not, indeed, carried fb high, 
in fome Inftances, as James and Charles the ift 
had attempted to carry it. Nay, fome Supports of 
it were bought ofi^ and taken away ; and others 
more dangerous, as We have obferved, were pre- 
vented by the Virtue of the Men at that Time in 
Power. But ftill the Government was cftablilhed 
on Principles y fufficicnt to invite a King to cxcrcife 
arbitrary Power^ and fupport Him by their Coi^- 
iequences in the Excrcifc of it afterwards ; fo that', 
in this Refpcd, the Seeds of future Divijions were 
{owed abundantly. The Dijfenters had, indeed, 
loft much of their Credit and all their Power. But 
ftill They had Numbers, and Property, and In- 
duftry, and Compaflion for them ^ fo that here 
was another Crop of Dijfentions Ranted to nurfc 
up, and to ftrengthen the other. They did not in- 
flame the Contcft, which followed, into a civil 
War, as they had help'd to do formerly ; but I 
think that, without Them, and the Difunion and 
Hatred amongft Prote^antSj confequent upon them, 
the Zeal againft Popery could not have run into a 
Kind of faSfious Furyj as We Ihall be obliged to 
confefe it did, I think that Fears of falling once 
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more under Presbyteriany or Republican Powery 
could not have been wrought up in the Manner they 
were, towards the End of thU Reign, £b as to 
drown even the Fear of Popery itfclf ; fb as to 
form a Party, in Favour of a Popi^ Succejfbr^ fo 
as to tranfport both Clergy and Laity into an A- 
vowal of Principles y which muft have reduced . us 
to be at this Time Slaves^ not Freemen, Papfis^ 
not ProteJlantSy if the very Men, who had avowed 
fuch Principles^ had not laved Thcrafeives and us, 
in dircd Oppofition to them. But I am run- 
ning into the Subjed of another Letter, when 
This b grown too prolix already. 
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TH E Sum of what hath been faid, concern- 
ing the Settlement of Church and State, and 
the Divtfion of Parties, at the Rejloration, amounts 
to This ; that as the Attempts of King James 
and King Charles the ifl, againft the Spirit of 
the Conftitution, threw the Nation into a civil 
War, and all the miferable Confequences, both 
neceflary and conringcnt, of that Cabmity; fo 
the Fury, Enthuliaftn and Madnefs of thofe Fac^- 
tions, which arofe during that unnatural Ferment, 
frightened the Nation back, if not into all, yet 
more generally perhaps than before, into mofl of 
the Notions^ that were cftablilhed to juftify the 
Exccfles of former Reigns. Hereditary, indeJieT^ble 
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Right^ Paffhe Obedience and Non'RefiJlatice { thofe 
Comcr-ftoncs, which arc an improper Foundatioq 
for any Superftrudture but That of Tyranny,) 
were made, even l)y Parliament ^ the Foundation 
of the Monarchy • and all Thofe, who declined an 
cxadl and ftrid: Conformity to the whole Eflablilh«» 
ment of the Churchy even to the nioft minute 
Parts of it, were deprived of the Protedtion, nay 
cxpofcd to the Profeciition of the State. Thus 
ime Part of the Nation flood proscribed by the 
other ; the leqfly indeed, by the great eji ; whereaa 
a little before the greatejf Hood profcribed by (ho 
leajf. Roundhead and Cavalier were, in E^dt, no 
more. Whig and Tory were not yet in Being. The 
only two apparent Parties were thofe oi Churchmen 
and Dijfenters ; and religious Difference^ alopc, ^t 
thb Time, maintained the Diftindlion. 

Such was the State of Party^ upon the Meet* 
ing of the firji Parliament called by King Charles 
the ad, and for fome Years afterwards, as nearly 
as I have been able to obferve by what I have 
read in Hiflory, and received from Tradition. — i 
How the Notions then in Vogue began to change, 
and this Spirit to decline, (ome Time after the 
Rejioration ; how the Zeal of Churchmen and X)//?f 
[enters againft one another began to foften, and a 
Court and Country Party to form Themfelves ; 
how FdBion mingled itlclf again in the Contefl, 
and renewed the former Refcntments and Jealou- 
fics ; how Whig and Tory arofe, the furious Of& 
fpring of thofe inaufpicious Parents Roundhead and 
Cavalier \ how the Proceedings of one Party might 
have thrown us back into a civil War^ Confu/ion 
and Anarchy ; how the Succefs of the oihtf ha4 
like to have entailed Tyranny on the State, an4 
fepery in the Church; how the Revolution did, 
3pd fould aiope, dcliever vfi from tjie Grievancesi 
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Wc fctt, and from the Dangers Wc feared ; how 
this great Event was brought about by a K>rmal 
Departure of each Side from the Principles object- 
ed to them by the other ; how this Renewal of our 
ConJUtutiony on the Principles of Liberty ^ by the 
moft folemn, deliberate, national A&y that ever 
was made, did not only bind at leaft every one 
ofThofe, who concurred in any Degree to bring 
It about ; Tand that Defcription includes almoit the 
whole Nation) but how abfurd it is for .any Man^ 
who was bom fince that Mr ay or who, being horn 
before it, hath been bound by no particular, legal 
Tye to any other Settlement^ to be willing to give 
up the Advantages of the prefent ConJUtutiony any 
more than He would give up the Privileges of the 
great Charter y which was made and ratified fo ma- 
ny Ages ago ; all th^fe Points are to be how 
touched in that fummary Manner, which I havff 
prcfcribed to myfelf^ ana which will be fufEcient, 
in fo plain a Cafe, where Men are to be reminded 
of what they know already, rather than to be 
informed, and to be confirmed, not to be con^ 
vinccd. 

I proceed therefore to obferve that the Nation 
began to be indifpofed to the Court y foon after the 
ReJIoration. The Sale of Dunkirk helped to ruin 
a grsat and good Minijlery though it be ftill doubt- 
ful at leaft, notwithftanding the Clamour raifed, 
and the Negotiations with (fEftrades fo much in-- 
fitted upon, whether He was ftriftly anfwerablc 

for this Meafure. Who knows how foon the 

Re-eftablilhment of the fame Port and Harbour 
may be laid in Form to the Charge of thofe two 
Meny who are ftridly and undeniably anfwerablc 
for it, and who ftaggcr already under the Weight 
of .fo many other juft Imputations? 

The frfi Dutch Wary whidh ^was lightly an4 
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raflily undertaken, and which ended ignominioufly 
for the Nation, augmented the publick Indifpofi- 
tion. Nay Misfortunes, fuch as the Plague^ and 
the Burning of Londofjy as well as Mtfmanagementj 
had this Encft. But We muft place at the Head 
of all a Jealoufy of Popery^ which was well found- 
ed, and therefcre gathered Strength daily* Thi$ 
food heated the Minds of Men to fuch a Degree, 
that it fcems almoft wonderful the Plague vf^ not 
imputed to the Papifls^ as peremptorily as the 
Fire. 

The Death of my Lord Southampton^ and the 
Diferacc and Banilhment of my Lord Oarendon^ 
made Room for new Caules oi Jealouiy and Dil^ 
iatisj&dion ; and the ESedbs increafed in propor- 
tion. T'hefe two noble Lords had ftood in the 
Breach againft Popery and foreign Politicks ; and 
'What one of them faid of the other^ That is South' 
ampton oi Clarendon^ may be apply^d with Juftice to 
Bcfth. They were true Proteftants, and honeit 
En^ifhmen. Whilft T^hey were in Placey our Laws^ 
our Religion^ and our Liberties were in Safety. 
When they were remffoedy Elngland felt the ill Ef' 
feSts cf the Change j for when they were remo- 
ved, all Thefe were in Danger. How glorious a 
Panegyrick is This, in which the unanimous Voice 
of Pofterity does and muft agree ? It is preferable 
furely to all the Titles and Honours and Eftates^ 
which thofe iltujfrious Patriots left behind Them ; 
and fo I perfuade myfdf it is efteemed by the 
young Noblemen^ who are Heirs to their Virtues, as 
well as their Fortunes. 

King Charlesy and more than Him the Duh$ 
and xhzPopijb FaiHon were now at Liberty to 
form new Schemes * or rather to purfue old ones, 
with lefs Reierve, againft the Religion and Li- 
berty of EnglMfL As fooQ as the iamous CahaJ 
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had the whole Adminiftration of Affairs, thcfe 
Pefigns were pulhcd almoft without any Rcfervc 

at all. 1 am not writing the Hiftory of this 

fecign ; nor have I undertaken any thing more 
than to make a few Obfervations on the fcvcral 
Turns of Parties in it I need not therefore dc- 
fcend into particular Proofs of the Defigns, which 
I attribute to the Court ; nor into a DeduiStion of 
the Meafures taken to promote them, and the Efr 
forts made to defeat them. That thefe Defigns 
were real, can be doubted of by no Man ; lincc 
without quoting many printed Accounts, which arc 
in the Hands of every one, or infixing on other 
Proofs, which have not fcen the Light, (and fuch 
the^e are) the Abbot Primi's Relation of the fecret 
Negotiations between the King and his SiJ^er^ the 
Dutchefs of Orleans J publiihed in 1682, as I think^ 
^d immediately fuppreflcd, as well as the Hiftory 
of the Jcfuit a Orleans^ written on Memorials fur- 
hifhed to Him by King James the ad, put the 
Whole Matter out of Difpute, and even beyond 
the Reach of Cavil. It is fi^cient for my Pur- 
jpofe to obferve that the Tide of Party^ which had 
J-un fo ftrongly for the Court ^ and hadf been feldom 
lb much as flackened hitherto, began now to turn, 
and to run Year after Year more ftrongly the other 

my. 

When this Parliament fate dowta, (for it deforves 
t)Ur particular Obfcrvation that both Houfes were 
full of Zeal for the prefent Government^ and of 
Refentment againfi the late UfurpationsJ diere was 
but one Party in Parliament ; and no other Party 
could raife its Head in the Nation. This might 
have been the Cafe much longer, jprobaMy as 
long as King Charles had fate on the Throne, 
if the Court had been a little honefter,ol: a little 
Wifcr. No ^alrUamem ever did more to gain 
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their Prince than This. They feemcd, for fcvcrat 
Years, to have nothing fo much at Heart as io- 
curing his GoFoernmenty advancing his Prerogative^ 
and filling his Goffets. The Grants They made 
Him were fuch as pafied for Inftanccs of Profu*^ 
fion in thofe Days ; when i ,acpo,ooo 1. a Tear 
for the Civil List, the Fleet, the Gvakw and 
Garrisons, and all the ordinary Expences of the 
Government^ was thought an exorbitant -um: how 
little a Figure foever it would make in our T imes^ 
when two Thirds of that Sum^ at leaft, are appro- 
priated to the Ufc of the Q^il Lifi fingly. But 
all This was to no Purpofei % foreign Inter eft pre^ 
vailed ; a Cabal governed ; and fometimes the 
Cabaly and fometimes a Prime^MiniJler had more 
Credit with the King^ than the whole Body of his 
People. When the Parliament faw that They 
could not gain Him over to his own, and to 
their common Intcrefl: ; nor prevail on Him, by 
Connivance, Compliance, and other gentle Methods ; 
They turned Themfelves to fuch as were rough, 
but agreeable to Law and the Cuftom of P/ir- 
liameuty as well as proportionable to the Greatnefs 
of the'Exigency. That they loft their Temper, on 
fome particular Occafions, muft not be denied. 
They were Men, and therefore frail ; but their 
, Frailties^ of this Kind, proceeded from their 
Love of their Country. They were traniported, 
when they found that their Religion and Liberty 
were conftantly in Danger from the Intrigues of 
^ Popip FaSfon ; attd They would have been fo 
tranfported, no Doubt, if Liberty alone had been 
attacked by a Protejlant Fa£lion. Then it was, 
that this High'Church Parliament grew favourable 
to Protefiant Diffentersy and ready to make that 
juft Diftindion, fo long delayed, between Titem 
^»d P^ifb ke^fantSy that the wboU Protejlant In^ 
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Urejt might unite in the Common Caufe. Then ic 
wasj that the Prerogative Parliament defied Pre^ 
ro^ativej in Defence of their awn Privileges^ and 
ot the Liberties of their Country. Then it was, that 
this Paffhe^Obeaience^ and Non^RtfiJiance Par*- 
liament went the utmoft Lengths oi ReJiJlancejAn a 
Parliamentary Way'y^xid the neceflary Confcqucncc 
of the Steps They made, in this Way^ muft have 
been Rejifiance in another^ if the King had not 
dropt his MiniJlerSy retraced his Pretenfionsj re* 
dreflcd fome and given Expcdation of redrefling 
€fther Grievances. In fine, this Penfioner^Parlia^ 
menty as is hath been flyled, with fome Corruption 
in the Houie, and an Army fometimes at the 
Door of it, disbanded the Anm in England^ and 
protefled againft the Militiaj ietded in Scotland 
by A&, of Parliament, and appointed to march /or 
any Serviccy wherein the Kings Honour j jiuthority 
and Greatnefs wer$> concerned^ in Obedience to the 
Orders of the Privy Council That I may not mul- 
tiply particular Inftances, They not only did their 
utmoft to iccure their Country againft immediate 
Danger, but projefted to fecure it againft remote 
Danger, by an Excluiion of the Duke of Tork 
from the Crown, after They had endeavoured 
firenuoufly, but in vain, to prevent his entailing 
Popery more eafily upon us by his Mifcarriage with 
a Popifh Princefs ; for He had declared himlclf a 
Papijl with as much Afiedlation, as if He exped- 
cd to grow popular by it ; had already begun to 
approve his Z«eal, andf exercife his Talent in Con** 
veriions, by That of his firjf Wife ; and was no- 
torioufly the Agent of Rome and Francty in order 
to feduce his Brother into ftronger Meafures than 
Kmg Charles was willing to take. Kine Charles^ 
to ufe an Expreffion of the Lord Hallifa^ of that 
ikge^ would tf(A ^ but his Bnaher would gallop. 

When 
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When I rifled on the Particulars here men« 
tioned, and a great many others, which might be 
mentioned to thcHonour of this Parliamefjty I can- 
not hear it called the Penfioner-Parliamenty as it 
were by Way of Embence, without a Degree of 
honeft Indication; efpecially in the Jge^ in 
which Wc hvc ; and by fome of l^ofe^ who af* 
fkSt the moil to beftow upon it this ignominious 
Appellation. Pefjfions indeed, to the Amount of 
[men or eight thoufand Pounds^ as I remember, 
were difcovercd to have been given to fomc 
Members of the Houfe of Commons. But then let 
it be remembred likewife, that this Expedient of 
forrupting Parliaments began under the Admbi- 
ftration of that boillerous, over-bearing, dangerous 
Minifter, Clifford. As long as there remained 
any Pretence to fay that the Court was in the 
Intcreft of the People, the Expedient of Bribery 
was neither wanted, norpra<£lifea. When the Court 
was evidently b another Interefi^ the Neceffity and 
the Pradkice of Bribing the Keprefentatives of the 
People commenced. Should a Parliament of Britain 
a& b G>mplyance with a Court^ againft the Senfe 
and Intcreft of the Nat ion j^ Mankind would be 
ready to pronounce very juftly that fucb a Par-- 
tiament was under the corrupt Influence of the Court. 
But, in the Cafe now before us. We have a very 
comfortable Example of a Court wicked enough 
to ftand in Need of Corruption^ and to employ 
it; and of a Parliament virtuous enough to refift 
the Force of this Expedient ; which Philip oiMa^ 
cedon boafted that He employed to invade the Li^ 
herties of other Countries j and which had been fo 
often employed by Men of lefs Genius, as well 
as Rank, to invade the Liberties of their own. 
All, that Corruption could do in this Parliament ^ 

was to maintam the Appearance pf a Court Party^ 
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whilft the Mcafurcs of the Court united a Country 
Party^ inOppofition to them. Neither P/<^^j, nor 
Penfions could hinder Courtiers in this Parliament 
from votmg, on many fignal Occaiions, againft 
the Court ; nor protcd either Thofe^ who drew the 
King into ill Meafures, nor Thofe^ who complyed 
with Him in them. Nay, this Penfionet^Parlia^ 
ment^ if it muft be ftill called fo, gave one Proof 
of Independency^ befides That of contriving a Tejiy 
in 1675, to purge their Members on Oath from 
all Sufpicion of corrupt InfluencCy which ought to 
wipe off this Stain from the moft corrupt. They 
drove one of their Paymafters out of Court, and 
impeached the other ^ in the FuUnefs of his Power; 
even at a Time, when the King was fo weak as 
to make, or fo unhappy as to be forced to make, 
on Account of P^^(?/;j privately negotiated from 
France^ the Cau(c of the Crown and the Caufe of 
the Minijier one, and to blend their Interefts to- 
gether. 

What I have faid to the Honour of the hng 
Parliament i% ju&'^ becaufe in Fad the Proceect 
ings of that Parliament were agreeable to the 
Rcprcfcntation I have given of them. But now, if 
fome fevere Ccnfor fhould appear, and infill that 
the Dame was cha/ley only becaufe ihe was not 
enough tempted:, that more Pennons would have 
made more Penfioners ; that much Money and little 
Prerogative is more dangerous to Liberty than much 
Prerogative and little Money • and that the 
worjl and weakejl A^nijler King Charles ever had 
might have been abfolute in this very Parliament^ 
whofe Charadler I defend, iffuch a Minijier had 
been able to inlift, with Places, Penfions and oc- 
cafional Bribes, not a /lender Majority^ which the 
Dcfedlion of a Few might at any Time defeat, 
but fuch 4 bulky Majority^ ^ might impofe on 
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itff If ; if any one, I (ay, fhould rcfcic in this Man« 
ncr, iid continue to iniift thzt fuch a Mimjter^ with 
fuch a Purfe^ would have flood his Ground, in the 
Parliament I fpcak ofy with how much Contempt 
and Indignation (bcyer He might have been every 
where treated by the People ; 1 Ihall not prefynic 
to aflcrt the contrary. It might have been fo. 
Our Safety was owii)g as much, perhaps, to f he Pq- 
'iferty of fbe Courts as to the Virtue of the ParUa-: 
fftent. We might have loft our Liberties. But thci> 
I woald qWcrve, before I conclude, that if This be 
UuCj die Prefervation of pur Religion and Liber^fy^ 
at tfiac Tirric, was owing to thcfe two Circum- 
iMces ; frjiy that King ' Charles was not parlimor 
^us ; but fquandcred on hb Pkafmcsy what He 
RUght have employed to corrupt this Parliament \fe^ 
condly^ that the Afinijiers^ in that Rcign, fingering 
no Money but the Ren>enuey ordinary and extraor-- 
4inaryy had no Opportunity to filch in the Pockets 
of every private Man, and to bribe the Bubbles 
very otten with their own Money j as might be doqe 
now, when Funding hath been fo long in Fafliion, 
and the greateft Minifier hath the Means of being 
the greatefi Stockjobbery did not the eminent Inte- 
grity of the MiffiJteTy and the approved Virtue pf 
the Jgey fecure us from any fuch Danger, 

We have now brought the Dedudkion of Partj^^ 
very near to the ^Era of Whig and Tory • into 
which the Cmrt found Means to divide the ]S[atipn^ 
and by this Divifion to acquire in the Natiqn a 
Superiority, which had been attempted ineflcdlually, 

even by Corruption in Parliament. But Thjs | 

relerye for another Letter, and am, 

S fRy Toars^ §Cc. 
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THERE is a Paflafl[c in 7«//v fo extremely 
applicable to tbe mifchicvous, but tranfitory. 
Prevalence of tho/e Principles of Gc^ertmenty which 
King James the ill imported into this Country, 
that fince it occurs to my Memory, I cannot be- 
gin this Letter better than by quotbg it to you, 
and making a ihort Commentary on it. * Opi^ 
monum Commefjta delet Dies^ Nature Juditia con^ 
Jiftnat. Gronndkfs Opinions are dejiroyed^ but ra^ 
tional Judgments^ or the Judgments oj Nature^ arc 
confirmed by Time. It is Balbus^ who makes this 
Oblcrvation very properly, when He is about to 
prove the Exiftence of a fuprcme Being. The 
fame Obfervation might have been employed as 
properly, on other Occafions, againft Balbus Him- 
feli; and the Truth of it might have been exem- 
pliHed, by comparing the Paradoxes and fuperfti- 
tious Opinions of his own SeBy as well as the i ales 
of an Hippocentatir^ or a Chimtera^ with the eter- 
nal Truths of genuine Theifm, and found Philofo- 
phy. In Ihort, the Application of it might have 
been juftly made then, and may be fo now in num- 
berlels Inftances, taken from the moft important 
Subjeds, on which the Thoughts of Men are ex- 
erciled, or in which their Intereft, as Men and 
Members of Society, are concerned. 
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The Authority of a Se6l^ and much morp of a 
State^ is able to infpirc, and Habit to confirm the 
moft abfurd Opinions. Paffion, or Intcrcft, can 
create Zeal. But nothing can give Stability and 
durable Uniformity to Error. Indolence, or Igno- 
rance, may keep it floating, as it were, on the 
Surface of the Mind, and fometimes hinder Truth 
from penetrating; or Force may maintain it in Pro* 
feflion, when the Mind aflcnts to it no longer. But 
fuch Opinions^ like human Bodies, tend to their 
Diflblution from their Birth- They will be foonre- 
jcded in Theory^ where Men can think, and in Prac- 
tice^ where Men can adk with Freedom. They 
maintain Themfelves no longer, than the fame 
Means of Sedudlion, which firft introduced them, 
or the fame Circumftances, which firft impofed 
them, attend and continue to fupport them. Men 
are dragged into them, and held down in them, 
•by Chains of Circumftances. Break but thefc 
Chains, and the Mind returns with a Kind of intel- 
ledtual Elafticity to its proper Objeca, Truth. This 
natural Motion is fo ftrong, that Examples might 
be cited of Men, embracing Truth in Pra0ice. be* 
fore They were convinced of it in Theory. There 
arc Cafes, where Reafon^ freed from Conftraint, op 
rouzed by Neceffity, atfts in fomc Sort the Part 
oilnfiina. We are impelled by one^ before Wc 
have Time to form an Opinion. We are often de* 
termined by the other, againft our Opinion \ That 
\B^ before Wc can be iaidproperly to have changed 
it. But obferve here the Pcrverfencfe of that rational 
Creature, Man. When This happens; when the 
Judgment of Nature^ for fo We may fpeak after 
Tully^ hath prevailed againft the habitual Prejudice 
of Opinion:^ inftead of acknowledging the n)iaorious 
Truths which determined Him to ad, inftead of 
condemning the erroneous OpiniQUy againft which 
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lib aAed, Hie id too often apt to eDdcavour, pi6- 
Vifhly and pedantically, to reconcile his JSions to 
his Error ; nay, to perfift in renouncing truey and 
aHerting falfc MafsimSy whilft Ht reaps the Bene- 
fit, and maintains the Confequences ot the former. 
You fee whither We are brought by thefe general 
feefledions. The abfurd Opinions^ {JiSa iB ^a9i4fi 
bur Roman Orator would have cailed them) about 
the Right y Power y and Preroxati'oe of KingSy were 
fo little able to take a dera Root, and to iland the 
Bldfts of Oppofition, that Few of "Th'cfcy who drew 
their Swords on the Side of King Charles the ift^ 
tvere determined to it by them* I aflert this Fad: 
bn cotemporary Authonty ; on the Authority even 
bf Sotncy who were Themfclves engaged in tha% 
K^aufcy from the Beginning to the End of our civil 
Wars. A more recent Tradition afliircs us, that 
When the fame Opiftions rcwivcd at the ReJioratioUj 
They did not fink deep even then into the Minds 
bf Men ; but floated fo fuperficially there, that thfe 
Pariiamenty (the very Parliament y who had autho- 
rized them, and impofed them, as I obferved in 
fche laft Letter) proceeded a great Way, and was 
ircady to have proceeded farther, in dire<Sk Oppofi- 
tion to them. A Tradition llill more recent will 
inform us, and That is to be the Subjedk of this 
liCtter, that when thefe Opinions revived again, at 
the latter End of the fame Reign, with an Appear- 
atice of greater Strength, and of a more national 
Concurrence than ever, they revived but to be ex- 
ploded more effidlually than ever. King Charles 
made Ufe of them to check the t^'erment raifcd 
Hgainft his Government; but did not fcem to ex- 
pcd: that they would fubfift long in Force. His 
wifer Brother depended much on them ; but his 
Depcndance was vain. They were, at that Timc^ 
wearily out ^ce j arid they wore but the faftet 
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by die extravagant V&y which wa3 made of them. 
They were in the Mouths of many^ but in the 
Hearts of iew ; for almoft all Thofe> who had 
them ai their Moutha^ aded againft them. Thus 
were tJbefe wicked and ridicuhus Primipks of Go*' 
vernm9nt tf»ice revived, and twice deftroyed agti% 
in leis than thirty Years from the Rejhratm. 

Tif fi refurgat Murus abeneus^ 
^ ^ — fir pereat / 

ThcficovdRmval oftbefi PrimpleSy for enough 
hath been faid oithcjrft^ haf^ened (bon after the 
Dific^utiOQ of the long Parliamtnt ; and there, I 
think, W^ muft place the Birth of Whig and i 
To&y, though tl^fi Partus did not gtow up into \ 
fiiU Maturity, nor receive their Names^ till about \ 
two Ycar^ afterwards. The DiflblutJon of this ^ 
Parliament was dcfimd hy Men of vew di/iferent 
CofT^xions ; fay Seniey with factious v iews ; by 
Others^ on this honed imd true Maxim, that a 
aTANt>iNG Parliament, or the same Parlia- 
ment LONG qONTiNVED, ^bapg€S the v€fy Nature 
of the Omfiimion in the fundamental Article j on 
which the Prefervation of our whole Liberty depends. 
But whatever Motives others might have to de/ire 
this DiJJilutiony the Modves, which prevailed on the 
Kingy were probably Thcfe. Jibis Parliament not 
only ^«w more reterved b their Grants oiMoeity^ 
and ftiff and inflexible in taker Matters^ but ifcmcd 
to have loft that perfonai Regard^ which they had 
hitherto prefervcd tor Him. They brought their 
Attacks home to his Family ; nay, to Himfelfy in 
the Heats, which the Difcover^ and Profccution of 
the Popijb Plot occafioncd. That on the ,^aeen 
provoked Him> That on his Brother embarrafled 
Himv But Tbat> which pirovoked and embarra^fed 
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him both, was the Profecution of the Earl of Da fjby 
in the Manner, in which it^was carried on. I will 
not defcend into the Particulars of an A^ir, at 
this Time, fo well underftood. ^bis Minijter was 
turned out, and might have been punifhed, in ano- 
ther Manner, and much more feverely than I pre- 
fume any one, who knows the Anecaotes of that 
Age, thinks that He deferved to be. But the J»- 
tention oi tYi\s Attack, according to Rapin^ was to 
ihew that the King, as well as his Brother, was at 
the Head of a Coty piracy to dejlrw the Govertimefity 
and the Protejlant Religion. This is a very bold 
Affertion, and fuch a one as I do not pretend to 
warrant. But thus much is certain ; that if the 
Earl of Danhj^s Impeachment had been tried, He 
muft have juftified Himfelf by ihewbg, what every 
one knew to be true, that the fecrct Negotiations 
with France^ and particularly That for Monej^ were 
the Kin^s Negotiations, not his. 

Now, whether the JP/>^ hoped, by diflolvin^ the 
'Parliament^ to flop this Profecution \ or to toften 
That of the Popift> Plot ; or to defeat the Projcd: 
of excluding the Duke of Tork ; his Hc^s wctc 
all difappobted. The following Parliaments trod 
in the Steps of This. How, indeed, coukl They 
do otherwife in thofc Days, when the Temper of 
the People determined the Charader of the Parlia^ 
went ; when an Influence on EleSlions^ by Preroga^ 
trve^ was lon^ iince over, and private, indirect 
Means of gaining another more illegal Infiaence were 
not yet found, or the neceflary Supports of fuch 
Means were not yet acquired ; when any Man, 
who had deiired People, who knew neither his 
Fortune, his CharaAer, nor even his Perfon, to 
chufe Him their Reprefentative in Parliament (that 
is to appoint Him their Trujlee) would have been 
looked upon and treated as a Madman ^ in ihort, 

whci^ 
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when a Parliaments acting againft the declared 
Sttjfi of the Nation^ would have appeared as fur- 
prizmg a Fhoenomenon in the moral World, as a 
retrograde Motion of the Sun, or an^ other fignal 
Deviation of Things from their ordmary Courfe, 
in the natural World. 

There was indeed one Pointy which this Parlia^ 
imnt had taken extremely to Heart, and which was 
no longer open to the Parliaments^ that followed ; 
I mean the ConduSI of the King in foreign Affairs^ 
during the War between Trance^ and Holland and 
her Allies y which ended by the Treaty oiNimighen. 
This War was not made in remote Gauntries. 
It was made at our Door. The Motives to it, on 
the Part of the Aggreffor^ were neither Injuries re- 
ceived, nor Rights invaded ; but ^ Spirit of Con- 
queft, and barefaced Ufurpation. The Intereft We 
had in it was not fuch as aepended on a long Cham 
of Contin£;encies, and required much Subtlety to 
find out, but plain and immediate. The Security 
and, at one Time, the very Exiftence of the Dutch 
Commonwealth depended on the Event of it. No 
Wonder then, if the Condu(9: of the Kingj who 
joined openly with France at firft, and ferved Her 
privately to better Furpoie at laft, fumifhed ample 
Matter to the publick Difcontent, and helped to in- 
creafe the ill Humours of fucceeding Parliaments 
on two other Points^ which were ftill open, and 
continued to draw their whole Attention, as lonj 
as King Charles fuScrod any to fit, during the rei 
of his Keign. 

^efe two Points were the Profecution of Pcrfons, 
involved in the Popifl? Ploty and the Exdufion of 
the Duke oiTorh The firjl of thcfe had prepared 
Mankind for the fecond. The Truth is, that if 
nothing, which aficdcd the Dukey had been pro- 
duct, bcfidcs Cokman\ Letters, ^hcfe Proo^ of 
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fti» Endeavours fpfubvert the RtKgion mA Liberty* 
of the People He pretended to govcfn^ joined to ia 
many others of publick Notoriety, which ihewedf 
iJie whole Bent of his Soot, and the whole Scheitie 
pfhtsPoticy) would have afforded Realbft more 
than ftiffident for facrifidng the Interejt^ or evea 
the Right (if yoa wit caH it k) of om Man to 
the Freicrvadon of three Kif^doms^ I know how 
partial We are in the Judgments We make, coti- 
cemin^ ourfelves, and o^r own |nterci{s. I ]cnow 
diat this Partiality is the immediate FJSbSt of Sel£r 
Love, the ilrongeft Spring in the human, nay iir 
the whole animal Syftem ; md yet I cannot help 
being fmr^riuai that a Man ihonld expe^ to be 
trofted with ^, Qrtmn^ becaufe he is born a Princcy 
in a Country, where He could not be trifled by 
Law, aixi ought not to be trufted in Reaibn, with 
a Cofiftabk^s Staffs if He was bom a private Per^ 
fon. Let me add, that fuch an Expedation muft 
be deemed more unreaicmabk in a Dcfcendant of 
Henry the 4th of France^ if poflible, than in any 
other Man. The hereditary Title of the Houte 
of Beurbon^ on the Extinction of That of Vahis^ 
was certainly as dear, and much better eftabliib- 
cd by the Laws and Ufagcs of France^ than the 
hereditary Rj^t of any Prince of the Hbufe c^ 
Stuart to the Crown o£ England^ and yet Henry 
the 4th, with all the perfortal Q^lificdtions, whidi 
could rccomnKnd a Prince to the Eftcem and Loye 
of his Subjcdte,/ would never have been received 
into the Throne by the French Nation^ • if He had 
not been of the Religion of that Nation. On what 
Foundation then could it be expedlcd that a Pro-- 
tefiant and a free People ihould be left animated by 
Religion and Liberty bothy than their Neighbours 
had been by Religion alone ; for Liberty had nothing 
p do in that Conccfi; ? Our Fath^irs were (hus ani? 
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mated, at the Time I am speaking; of. The hug 
Parliament projeftcd the Exclttfion:^ apd if the 
Dcfign had been carried on, in the Spirit of a 
Country Party^ it would probably have been carried 
on with a national Concurrence, and would confe- 
qucntly have fucceeded in Eficdt, though not per- 
haps at once, nor in the very Form at firlt propofcd. 
The violent and fanguinary Profccution of the 
Popijh Plot was intended, no Doubt, to make the 
Succefs of the Eicclujion more fecure, by raifing the 
Paifiond of Men fo high, that no Expedient but 
an ahfolute and immediate Exclufiony in the Terms 
of the Billy fhould be thought fuJEdent. I cannot 
help faying, oil this Occafion, that I wiih this lau- 
dable and juft Defign had not been purfucd, by wa^ 
ding through the Blood of fo many Men ; Encmica 
to our Religion and Liberty^ indeed ; but convifted, 
for the moft Part, on Evidence, which could hardly 
have pafled, at any other Time. I wifli We haa 
done nothing, which might be interpreted to the 
Difrepute of our own Religion ^ whilft We attempted 
to profcribe theirs. In fine, I wifh,forthe Honou? 
of my Country, that the Profecutions, on Account 
oithis Plot J and much more on Account of another ^ 
which was fet up as a Kind of Retaliation for TbiSy 
and which caufcd fome of the nobleft, as well as 
ibme of the meaneft Blood in the Nation to be 
IjMlt, could be erazed out of the Records of Hif- 
tory* But there is ftill a farther Reafon to wifh 
that greater Temper had been joined, at this Time, 
to the fame Zeal for Religion and Liberty. Men 
were made to believe that the Kingy who had 
yielded on fo many other OccaJionSy would yield 
on Jhis:^ that Hey who had given up fo many 
MinifietSy would give up his Brother at laft ; and 
that if the Parliament would accept nothing left 
than the Epiclifjiony in their own Wa!y, it would 
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be extorted from Hini. Now in ^bis They were 
fatally deceived ; and I mail continue to iufped> 
till I meet with'better Reafons than I have yet found 
to the contrary, that they were fo deceived by the 
Intrigues of Hvo "very ofpojite Cabals ; by the Duke 
of rork'Sy who were averfc to all ExflufiofJSj vfhc^ 
thcr abfoltite^ or limit ed^ but moll to the /-^y? ; and 
by the Duke of Monmouth's^ who could not find 
their Account in any but an abfolute Exclufion*^ 
nor in This neither, unlefs the Bill paiied without 
any Mention of the Duke's paugbtersy as next in 
SucceiEon ; to which, as Biihop Burnet tells u^ 
the Prince of Orange was willing to comply, on the 
Faith of Aflurances He had received from hence; 
a ¥d&j which the Bijhop might know, and Wc 
may therefore take on his Word, as extraordinary 
as It (cems. I would only obferve that King JFiA 
liamj then Prince of Or^»^^, could have no Realbn 
for confenting that his Wife's Pretenjions tot be Crown 
fhould not be confirmed by an ^^, which excluded 
her Father^ except one ; and That was the Necet 
fity, real, or apparent, of uniting di&rent private 
Intercfts in the publick Mcafure of excluding the 
Duke of TbrL Now, if This was his Reafon, the 
fame Reafon proves, what fhall be farther con- 
firmed in the next Letter, that a Spirit of Faificn 
ran through the Proceedings of Thofe, who pro- 
moted the Bill of Exclujion ; and when Fa0ion v^as 
oppofed to FaSiion-^ there is no Room to wonder, 
it That of the Court prevailed. The Kingy who 
had not ufed to Ihew Firmnels, on other Occajions^ 
was firm on J'bis ; and the Gonfequcnce of puihing 
the Exclujion^ in this Manner, was giving Him an 
Opportunity of breaking the Country Party:^ of 
dividing the Nation into Whig and Tory:, of go- 
verning Himfelfi without Parliaments ; and of leav- 
ing the Throne open to his Brother^ not only with- 
out 
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out Liinitatioos, or Conditions, but with a more 
aMblutc Power cftablilhcd, than any Prince of his 
Family had enjoyed. 

As foon as the Court bad got, by Management, 
a plaufiblc Pretence of objeding a Spirit of FaHion 
to Thofc in the Opfofttion^ the Strength of the Op- 
fofition was broken, becaufe the national Union was 
diflblved. A CoufJtry Party muft be authorized 
by the Voice of the Country. It muft be formed 
on' Principles o£ common Intereji. It cannot be united 
and maintained on the particular Prejudices, any 
more than it can, or ought to be^ direded to the 
particular Interefts of any Set of Men whatfoever. 
A Party^ thus conftitutcd, is improperly called 
Party. It is the Nation^ fpeaking and ading in 
the Difcourfe and Gondud of particular Men. It 
will prevail in all Struggles fooner, or later, as 
long as our Conjiitution fublifts^ and nothing is more 
cafy to demonftrate than This; that whenever yki& 
a Party finds it difficult to prevail, our QmJHtu^ 
tion is in Danger ; and when They find it impof- 
fiblc, our Con^itution muft, in Fad, be altered. 
On the other Hand, whenever the Prejudices and 
Interefts of particular Sets of Men prevail, the Ef- 
fence of a Country Party is annihilated, and the 
very Appearance of it will foon be loft. Every 
Man will refort in this Cafe to that Standard, under 
which He hath been marlhalled in /oiwer Divi/ionsi 
to which his Inclinations lead Him; or which, 
though He docs not intirely approve, yet difap- 

proves the leaft. . 

Such a Wffolution of a auntry Party was brought 
about at the Period, to which Wq are now come 
in our Dedudion of Parties^ by the Paffions, the 
publick Pique, and private Intereft of particular 
Men J and by the wily Intrigues of the Court. The 
Diffolatioa ^tbis Party^ and theacwDivifion of 
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the Nation Into Whig and Tbryj brought us Intd 
extreme Danger. 1 his extreme Danger reunited 
the Nation again, and a Coalition of Parties faved 
the whole. Such an Experience might have 
Ihcwed Them, that how oppoiite foevcr their Pro* 
felons were, yet They really di&red more on mga^ 
tive than on pofitive Primiples ; that They law one 
another in a falfe Light^ for the moil: Part, and 
fought with PhafJtomSj conjured up to maintain 
their Divijioftj rather than with real Beings. Ex- 
perience had not this happy EffieA foon. The 
Swell of the Sea contmucd, long after the Storm 
was over ; and We have feen tbefe Parties kick 
and cuff, like drunken Men, when They were 

both of the fame Side* • —Let us hope that 

this Scene of tragical Folly is over, to the Dif- 
jM)pointment of Thofe^ who are conlcious oi fafi 
iniquity^ or who meditate future Mifcbief There 
are no others, who wiih and endeavour to pro- 
long it 
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NOTHING b more ufeful, nothing more 
neccflary, in, the Condud of publick Afl&irs, 
than 2iju/l Difcernment of Spirits. I mean here not 
only that natural private Sagacity^ which is con- 
verfant about Individuals, and enables Ibme Men 
to pry, as it were, bto the Hcadd and Hearts of 
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otliers, and to difcovcr within them thofc latent 
Principles, which conftitutc their true Charaders, 
and areofcen difguiied m outward Adion; but 
I mean principally that acquired^ pubUcky political 
Sagacity^ whidi is of the fame Kind, though I 
thmk not altogether the fame Thmg, as r^t former ; 
which flows irom Nature too, but requires more 
to be affifted bjr Experience, and formed by Art. 
This is that luperior Talent oiMiniJiers of State^ 
which is fo rarely found in Thofe of other Countries^ 
and which abounds fo happily at prefent in Thofe of 
Great Britain. It is by This, that They difcovcr 
the moft fccret Difoofitions of other Courts ; and, 
difcovering thofe Dilpofitiops, prevent their Defigns, 
or never mScr Themfclves to be furprized by them. 
It is by This, that They watch over the publick 
Tranquility at home ; forefec what ¥&& every 
Event, that happens, and much more every Step 
They make Themfelves, will have on the Senti- 
ments and Paffions of Mankind. This Part of hu- 
man Wifdom is therefore every where of Ufe ; but 
is of indifpenfable Neceffity in free Countries ^ where 
a greater Regard is to be conftantly had to the 
various Flu(9:uations of Parties ; to the Temper, 
Humour, Opinion and Prejudices of the People. 
Without fuch a Regard as This, thofe Combina- 
tions of peculiar Circumftances, which We com^ 
monlycali ConjunSlares^ can never be improved 
to the beft Advantage, by adting in Conformity, 
and in Proportion to them ; and without improving 
fufh ConjunSfures to the bcft Advantage, it is im- 
poffible to atchicve any great Undertaking j or even 
to condud: Aflairs fuccefsfuUy, in their ordinary 
Courfe. 

A Want of this ju^ Difcernment of Spirit Sj if I 
am not extremely miftakcn, defeated the Defigns 
of Thofe, who profccutcd with fo much Vigour 
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the Popifb Ploty and the Exchjion of the Duke of 
Tork. Several of T'hem were Men of very great 
Abilities ; and yet We ihall have no Reafon to b« 
furprizxrd that They failed in this Point, if We rc- 
fk& how unfit even the greatcft Genius is to difcem 
the Spirit of others^ when He hath once overheated 
his own. All Men arc fallible ; but here lies the 
Difierence. Some Men^ fuch as I have juft men- 
tionedy croflcd by Difficulties, prefled by Exi- 
gencies, tranfported by their own Paffions, or by 
the Paffions of Thofe, who fight under their Ban- 
ner, may now and then deviate into Error, and 
into Error of long and fatal Confequencc. But 
there are form Men^ fuch as I Ihall not mention 
upon this Occafion, ( becaufe I refervc Them for 
another and a better) who never deviate into the 
Road of good Senfe ; who, croflcd by no Diffi- 
culties, prefled by no Exigencies, meeting fcarcc 
Oppolition enough to excite their Induftry, and 
guiding a tame well-tutor'd Flock, that follow their 
Bell-weather obftinately, but never tread on his 
Heels J there are Men^ I (ay, whofe ipecial Pri- 
vilege It is to proceed with all thcfe Advantages, 
deliberately and fupercilioufly, from Blunder to 
Blunder, from Year to Year, in one perpetual 
Maze of confufed, incoherent, inconfiftent, unmean- 
ing Schemes of Bufinefs. 

But having nothing to do with the Men of this 
CharaBer at prefent, I return to Thofe of the jW- 
iner Oafs ; to the Men^ who led the Whig-Party^ at 
its firft AppearSice, in the Time of King Charles the 
id. The Foundation, upon which They built all 
; their Hopes ofSuccef^wasThis; that They Ihould 
frighten and force xhtKing into a Complyancc with 
Them ; but They did not enough confider that 
the Methods They took were equally proper to 
frighten and force a great Part of the Nation from 
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Them, by Rcafon of the particular Circumftanccs 
of that Time. They did not enough confider that 
when they began to put their Deligns in Execu- 
tion, icarce twenty Years had paflcd from the i?^- 
Jhration ; and that the higheft Principles, in Favour 
of the Church and the Mauarchy^ had prevailed 
almoft univerfally, during one half of that Time, i 
and very generally, during the other half; that ' ^ 

They had the accidental PaiEons of the People for \ 
Them, but the fettled Habits of Thbking againft 
Them ; that They were going off from a a broad 
to a narrow Bottom ; from the Nation to a Part 
of the Nation ; and This at a Time, when They 
wanted a more than ordinary Concurrence of the 
whole Body. They did not enough confider that 
They were changing the very Nature of their 
Party^ and giving an Opportunity to the Coart^ 
which was then become, in the ftridl Senfc of the 
Word, a FaSiion^ to grow up into a Party again, 
and fucb a Party as would divide, at leaft, the 
People with Them, upon Principles^, plaufible in 
thofe Days, and fufficient to raife a Spirit, capable 
to difappoint all their Endeavours. 

The fame Refentments and Prejudices, the fame 
Jealoufies and Fears, which burft out with Violence, 
upon many Occafions a few Years before, lay ftill 
in the Hearts of Men ; latent and quiet, indeed, 
and wearing out by Degrees ; but yet eaiy to be 
revived, and to be Uown up anew. If We com- 
pare the ConduA of the long Parliament j in 1 674 
and 1675, with the Attempts, which had been late- 
ly made, during the Admmiftration of the Cabal ; 
with the Secret of the fecond Dutch War^ and many 
other Defigns and Pradices of the Court^ which 
were then come lately and very authentically to 
Light • with the State oi Scotland^ which was then 
£abdued under a real Tyranny j and with That of 
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IreJandy where, to fay no more, the ASI of Settlt* 
fnent was but ill obfcrved ; if We make this Com- 
par ifon, it will not yet appear that the Proceedings 
of the Hotife of Commons were immoderate, though 
they were warm ; nor faftious, though they were 
vigorous; joor that any Danger cx)uld be then rca- 
{bnably apprehended from them, except to the Ene- 
mies of the ConfUtution in Church and State; and 
yet even then the old Reientments, Prejudices, 
jealouiies and Fears began to revive ; and an Ap- 
prehenfion of falling back under the Influence of 
Presbyterian and Republican Principles began to fhew 
itfclf in the Houfe of Lords, and m the Nation. 
It is true that This had no immediate Confequence ; 
becaufc the Popiih Plot broke out loon afterwards 
like a mighty Flame, in which thefc little Fires, 
that began to burn anew, were loft. This great 
Event made the Church and the DiJJenters con* 
tinue to run into one, as They had begun to do 
before ; and the fole Divifion oi Parties was That 
of the Court and the Country^ as long as this Par* 
liament lafted. But Hill it was evident with how 
delicate an Hand every Thing, that related to om: 
former DifputeSy required to be touched. It was 
evident that the leaft Alarm given to the Churchy or 
to Thofe, who value Themfelves on the Principles 
of Loyalty then in Failiion, would be fufficient to 
open thole Wounds, which were juft skinned over, 
and to raifc two new Parties out of the Alhes of 
the old. 

T'hefe Parties were not raifed, whilft the Jong 
Parliament fate; becaufe a general Opinion pre- 
vailed, and well enough founded on their precedent 
Condud, that however angry the King might be 
with the Parliament y or the Parliament with the 
Kingy a few popular Steps made on one Sidey and a 
little Money granted on the other^ would foften 
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Matters between Them, and diipofc Them to for- 
get all former Quarrels. As hot therefore as the 
rarliament grew, and as much as fomc People 
might think that they exceeded their Bounds ; yet 
ftill it was difficult to jpcrfuade even thefe People 
that 2iParliament^X]kclLYiUy would pulh Things to 
the laft Extremity ; deftroy the Conftitution f hey 
had fettled and (upported with fo much Zeal j or 
draw the Sword againft a Pritrce^ to whom I'hey 
had borne fo much A&dion. But in the Pariia^ 
mentSy which followed j the Cafe was not the fame j 
and I will ftate as ihortly as I can, upon Autho- 
rities, which no Man likely to contradidt me muft 
refufe, what made the Diiicrence. Thefe Autho- 
rities fliall be That oi Burnet ^ and That of Raptn*^ 
whom I quote, on this Occafion, for the fame 
Reafon as I would quote my Lord Qarendoh a- 
gainft King Charles the ift, or Ladiow for Him. 
In the Year 1 676, before Wc have Grounds 
fuffieient to affirm that the Defign of (^aj excluding 
the Duke of Tork was formed, but not before Wc 
have Reafon to fufpeft that it might be in the 
Thoughts of feveral, Thofc, who flood foremoft 
in the Oppofition to the Courts were very induftrious 
to procure a Diflblution of the long Parliament lio 
induftrious, that They fbj negotiated the Amxr 
with the Duke^ who had concurred in a Vote for 
an Addrefe to diflblve it; and They undertook ^cj 
that a new Parliament jhould he more indineable to 
grant the Fapifts a Ivler^on^ than They would ever 
find This would prove. The Papifis were in Elameft 
for this Meafure ; fince Coleman drew a Declara^ 
$ion for jujtifying ity and fince their Defign in it was 



( a) Burnet* s Hifton of bis own Times t Vol, L /* 393. 
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to dMde the fa) King and his People. It is fair to 
conclude that the Protejtants^ who had been in it at 
the Time I mention, upon Party ViewSy were at 
lead as much fo, when their Views role higher* 
This Parliament had pufhed a AviGt and thorough 
Examination into the Popijb Plotj with great Sin* 
cerity and Zeal* Nay, the Frojedt of the Excliifion 
had been ftarted, though not profecuted, in the iaft 
Seffion. May We not take -it for granted however 
that They, who were now refolved to carry the* 
Exchijion in a Manner, in which They foon attempt- 
ed to carry it, and who forefew by Confequencc 
the Difficulties, that would be oppofed to Them, 
and the ftrong Meafurcs They ftould be obliged 
to purfuc, in order to overcome thefe Difficulties ; 
I (ay, might not They think this Parliafnent much 
lefs proper than any other to engage and perlifl 
in fuch Meafures? They thought thus, without 
Doubt; and fo far They judged better than the 
Kingy who came into the Dijfolutionj upon very 
different Motives. But as to the Confequencc of 
engaging a mw Parliament in fuch ftrong Mea- 
fures, the Event Ihewcd that the King judged bet- 
ter than They, in the Progrcfs of this Afiair. 

The DiJpnterSy who had been long pcrfecuted 
bv the Parliamerjt^md bantered andabufed by the 
Court J were encouraged by the Conjandlure to 
lift up their Heads. They took Advantage of the 
Horrour and Indignation, which the Difcovery of 
the Popijh Ploty and the Ufc made of this Difco- 
very had raifed all over the Kingdom. They could 
not be more zealous in this. Gaufe than die Members 
of the e/fablifbed Church had Ihewn Thcmlclves to 
be ; but They cried, perhaps, louder for it. In 

Ihort, whatever their Management was, or however 
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They were abetted, certain it is that They were 
very adtive, and very fuccelsful tcx), in the Elec- 
tions of the Parliament^ which followed the hng 
Parliatncfitj according to RapWy who aflerts that 
many of the Members, chofen into this Houfc of 
Commons, were Presbyteriam. He might have 
faid as much, upon juft as good Grounds, of the 
two Parliametits^ which followed This, and I fhall 
ipeak of Them indifcriminatcly. The Leaders, 
who muflered all their Forces, in order to pu(h 
the Bill of Exclajiofj^ looked on this Turn in the 
EkSfions as an Advantage to Them ; and it might 
not have been a Difadvantage, if They and the 
Dijfenters had improved it with more Moderation. 
But They were far from doing fo, as Rapin 
Himfelf (eems to own a little unwillingly, when He 
lays, that Gomplaifame for the Presbyterians was 
carried^ perhaps^ too ^r in the Bill for the Compre'^ 
hetjfion of Protejiant Dijfenters. Bilhop 5«r;/^^ fpeaks 
more plainly. He owns that many began to de^ 
dare openly in Famur of the ' Non-Confbfmifts ; 
that upon This the Non-Conformifts behaved Them' 
felves very indecently ; that T'heyfell feverely on the 
Body of the Clergy ; and that T%ey made the Bijbops 
and Clergy apprehend that a Rebellion, and with it 
the pulling the Church to Pieces^ was dejigned^ 
Several other Paflages of the fame Strength, and 
to the fame Purpolc, might be coUedled from this 
Hiftoriau • and He, who reads them, will not be 
furprized, I think, to find that fuch Proceedings 
an Thcfe, both in Parliament and out of if, gave 
an Alarm to the Clergy y and fet T'hem to make Pa^ 
rallels between the late and the prefent Times ; and 
to infufc the Fears and the Paflions, which agitated 
TTbem^ into the Nation. The Bi/hop accufcs Them, 
indeed, of doing This with much Indecency. But 
They, who are frightened out of their Wits, will 
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be apt to be indecent • and Indecency begets /»- 
decency. 

At the fame Time, that thefc Jcaloufies of a 
Defign to deftf oy the Church prevailed, others pre- 
vailed likewife of a Dciign to alter the Govern* 
ment of the State ; of a Deiign not only againft the 
Succejjory but againft the PoJfeJJor of the Crown. 
Many well-vieaning Men^ fays Biihop Burnet upon 
one Occalion, began to dijlihe thefe PraSices^ and to 
apprehend that a Change of Government was de* 

Jigned. T'he King came to think Himfelf fays 

the fame Author upon another Occalion, levelled aP 
chiefly^ though for Decency's Sake his Brother ^as 
only named. Rapin goes farther ; for, fpeaking of 
the fame Time, He ufes this remarkable Exprei^ 
fion ; that T'hings feenid to he taking the fame Courfe 
as in the Tear 1640 • and there was Reafon to think 
that the oppofing J^arty had no better Intentions to- 
wards the King now than the Enemies of King 
Charles the \Jl had towards Him. But whatever 
fome particular Men, who knew Themlclves irrc- 
concileable with the King^ as well as the Duke^ or 
fome others, who had ftill about them a Tang of 
religious Enthufiafm and Republican Whimlics, 
might intend ^ I am far from thinking that the 
Party^ who promoted the Excltffionj meant to dc* 
flroy, on the contrary it is plain that they meant 
to preferve, by that very Meafure, the Conjlitutiou 
in Church and State. The Reafon why I quote 
thefe Paflages, and refer to others of the fame Kind, 
is not to Ihew what was really defigned, but what 
was apprehended ; for as the £)iftin^ion of Whig 
and Tory fubfifted long after the real Dificrenccs 
were extinguilhed, fo were thefe Parties at firft di*- 
vidcd, not fo much by Overt aSis committed, as 
by the Apprehenjions^ which each of Them enter- 
tained of the Intentions of the other. When the 
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Rcfolution was once taken of rcjeding all Limi- 
tations, on the Belief artfully and, 1 think, kna» 
viihly propagated, that the Kif7g would yield, if 
the Parliament perfifted ; the neceflary Confcqucn'- 
CCS of the King's adhering inflexibly to his Brother 
were Thofc, which followed ; thole Fulmina Parf^ 
liamentaria^ harih Votes, angry Proceedings, Ad- 
drcfles, that were in Truth Remonftranccs, Pro-*- 
jecSls of Aflbciations, Pretenlions to a Power of 
DISPENSING with the Execution of Laws^ (that 
very Prerogative They had fo julliy refufcd to the 
Orown^ and many others, which I omit. All 
Thefc would have been Blafts of Wind, brata Ful^ 
mina^ no more, if the King had yielded; and 
that they were pulhed in this Confidence by the 
Bulk of the Party^ who pulhed them, cannot be 
doubted; iince it cannot be doubted that the 
Bulk of the Party depended on the King's yield- 
ing almoft, perhaps, yen to the laft. i^ome few 
might be willing, n/y defirous, that He Ihould 
not yield, and hope .to bring Things into a State 
of Confufion ; whicq none but Madmen, or Thofc, 
whom their Crimes,.' or their Fortunes render def- 
pcrate, can ever wilh to fee. But it would be 
hard, indeed, \£ Parties vitrt to be charafterized, 
not by their common View, or the general Tcnoqr 
oi their Conduit, but by the private Views im»- 
puted to fomc amongft Them, or by the partis 
cular Sallies, into which Miftake, Surprize, or 
Paffion, hath fometimes betrayed the beft-inten* 
tioncd, and even the beft-condudled Bodies of 
Men. Whig and Tory were now formed into Par^e 
ties ; but I think They were not now, nor at any 
other Time, what they believed onp aqother, nor 
what th^y have been rcprefentcd by their Ene-^ 
mies, nay by their Friends, The Whigs wer<? 
not jRotwdheadSy tho' the Meafures They purfued, 
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being ftrongtr than the Temper of the Nation 
would then bear, gave Occafign to the Sufpicions 
I have mentioned. The Tories were not Ca^vaJierSy 
though They took the Alarm (b fudden and fo 
warm for the Chtitcb and the King ; and tho' They 
carried the Principles in Favour of the King^ at 
lead, whilft the Heat of their Gontefts with the 
eppt^te Party tafted, higher than They had been 
ever carried before. The Whigs were not Dijfen* 
tersy nor Republicans^ though They favoured the 
former^ and though fome inconfiderable Remains of 
the latter might find Shelter in their Party. The 
Tories had no Dilpofition to become Slavesy or Pa^ 
pijtsy tho* They abetted the Excrcife of an exorbi- 
tant Power by the Crown j and tho' They fupportcd 

the Pretenfions of a Popijb SucceJ/or to it. . 

Thus I think about the Parties j which arofe in the 
Reign of King Charles the ad ; and as I deliver my 
Thoughts with Franknefs, I hope they will be re- 
ceived with Candour. Some farther and ftronger 
Reafons for receiving them fo may, perhaps, ap- 
pear in a fubfcquent Letter. 

I amy SIRy &c 




LETTER yL 

SIRy 

IF King Charles the ad could have been pre- 
vaird upon to facrifice the chimerical divine 
Kight of his Brother to the real Intereft, and Right 
too, of his People ; that happy Event would have 
made him ample Amends in future Eafe and Quiet, 

and 
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and the Nation in future Security, for all prece- 
dent Diforders, Dangers, and Fears of Dangei; 
But inftcad of This, He was every Day confirm- 
ed in the Refolution of not giving up, dirc&Iy and 
in Terms, that Right to hia Brother^ which He 
thought rcfle<3:ed Strength on his own. The very 
Mcaiures, taken to force Him to fubmit, enabled 
Him to relift. The oppo/ite Spirit Ipent itfelf in 
Blood and Violence. The Spirit for mm rofe vi- 
libly in the Nation; and He faw very foon the 
Time approach, when He might venture to ap- 
peal to his Peopli againft his Parliaments This 
Time was come, when Men were once convinced 
that a Ooantry Party prevailed no longer, but that 
Fa£Hon had taken its Place. Many Appearances, 
which I have not Room to enumerate, fcrved to 
propagate this Opinion: particularly the Behavi- 
our and almoft avowed Pretenfions of the Duke of 
Monmouth ; which were carried on even in Defy- 
ance of the folemn Declaration made by the King, 
that He had never married the Duke's Mother. 

Some of the worthieft and warmcft Men, who 
were engaged for the Exclujion^ complained Thcm- 
felves, even from the firft, of the private Interefts 
and factious Intrigues, which prevailed amongit 
Them, I muft confefs (fays a very confiderabh 
Man^ who laid down his Life for this Gaufe af- 
terwards, and whofc original Letter is ftill extant) 
/ mufi confefs^ I do not know three Men of a Mind ; 
and that a Spirit ofGiddinefs reigns amongfi usy far 
beyond any I have ever obferved in my Life ; and 
yet He had lived and a<Sled in as fadious a Time 
as this Nation ever faw. Hcproceeds ; Some look 

who is fittefi to fucceed. They are for the mofi 

Part divided between the Prince o^ Orange, and the 
Duke of Monmouth, ^hefirji hath plainly the mofi 
piaufibU Title.*^ I need not tell you the Reafons ^- 
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^tnft Monmouth, ^he ftrongefi jot Him art^ that 
wheevet is oppofed to York will have a good Party ; 
and ail Scotland, which is every Day like to be in 
ArmSy doth certainty famur Him^ and may probably 
\ he of as much Importance in the Troubles ^ that are 
flow likely to fall upon usy as They were in the Begin* 
ning of the lajl>. Others are only upon Negatives^ &c. 
I cx)uld cafily multiply Proofi of this Kind ; but 
I think I need not take any Pains to Ihcw that there 
was fuch a FaSiion formed at this Time ; nor to 
refute Welwoodj who aflerts that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was not ambitious to the Degree ofafpiring to 
the Crowny till after his Landing in the Weft^ I will 
only remark that thcEf&rts of this FaBion amongft 
Thofe, who drove on the Bill of Exclujiony fur- 
nifhed another Motive to the Divifion and Animo- 
fity of Parties. The Tories ^ who had divided from 
the otherSy on Jealoufies of Defigns to change the 
Conjiitution in Church and Statty began now to ap- 
prehend that the oppojke Party might, fucceed in a- 
nother View, and fet up a King of their own No* 
tnination. A Notion then entertained by many, that 
the worfe Title a Man hady the better King He was 
likely to mahy did not perfuade Them. They had 
fuficr'd under the Tyranny of a Party\ many of 
Them had been Themfelves the Abettors of a 
Party-Adminiflration ; and They fear'd with Rea- 
Ion a Party^King. Thus perfonal Intereib were 
mingled on both Sides with publick Confiderations ; 
fltnd the Duke of Tork gained a great Number of 
Adherents, not by Affidtion to Himy but by an 
A verlion to Monmouth ; which increafed among the 
TorieSy in Proportion as the Duk/s Popularity in- 
creafed among the Whigs ; not by any favourable 
Difpofition in the Tories to Popery and arbitrary 
Power ; but by a Dready as I have ohferved al- 
feady, of retaming in th^ Icaft Degree under the 
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Influence ofthofe Principles^ and the Power ofpbef^ 
Mefiy whofe Yoke had gilled the Necks of many 
that were ftUl alive and accive on the Stage of pub- 
lick Afiairs, Men grew jealous of the Defign (fayai 
Biihop Burnet y fpeaking of Monmouth's Popularity) 
andfancy'd here was a new civil War to be raifed. 
Upon 7%is^ they Joined with tl^e Pulcc's ^arty • 
nieanirig the Duke of Thrk's, 

I fay nothing of the Apprehenfions entertained on 
one Side^ and the Expeditions entertained on the 
Qther from Scotland:^ becaufe though there was, c-? 
vcn in the Beginning of thefe Struggles, a Concert 
between Thole, who were opprefs'd by the Court 
there, and Thofe, who oppofed it here, which grew 
afterwards into a clofer Correfoondence, and be-? 
<;ame riper |br Adion ; yet the Icditious Spirit, that 
gave 0<::cafion to thefe Apprehenfions and Expedla- 
tions, was rouzed and exafperated by the Inhuma*? 
nity of the Duke of Lauderdale ; who, though a 
Presbyterian Himfclf, was the Butcher o^thatPar'^ 
ty ; puih'd the warmeft of them into unjuftifiablc 
pxccflcs ; rcviv'd their filly Zeal for the Covenant j 
and wrought up their Entbufiafm even to AJfaJ/ina^ 
tign and Rebellion. Let me only obferye that Thiq 
was plainly the Fault of the Courts and could not 
therefore be imputed to the WhigSy whatever Ufe 
feme of that Party might propofe to make of fuci^ 
a Difpoiition. The Violence of the Conventickr^ 
yas founded high, in order to palliate the Severi-5 
ties exercifed in the Government of that Kingdom. 
3ut the rcafonable Men of all Parties thought then , 
as They think now, and always will think, that it 
is theDuty of?^(?/^, who govern, to difcern the 
Spirit off he People ; to confider even their Paffions \ 
to have a Regard to their Weakneffes j and to ihew 
Jpciulgence fo tl^cir Prejudices j apd tl^^t Minijlers^ 

I who 
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who punifti what they might prevent, arc more 
culpable than J'hey^ who oflend. 

As the two Parties were formed, fo was their 
Divilion maintained by mutual Jealoufies and Fears; 
which are often fufficient to nourilh Themfelves, 
when They have once taken Root in the Mind ; and 
which were, at this Time, watered and cultivated 
with all the factious Induftry poffible. The moft 
improbaJDle Reports, the moft idle Surmifcs, car- 
ried about in Whifpers, were fufficient (as I might 
cafily ihew in various Inftances) to raifc a panick 
Terror in one Party^ or the other. In hoth^ there 
were but too many Perfons on the Watch, to im- 
prove and to propagate thefc Terrors, and by a 
Irequent Repetition of fuch Impreffions to raife the 
Alarm and Hatred of Parties to tlie higheft Pitch. 
He, who went about to allay this extravagant Fer- 
ment, was caird a Trimmer ; and He, who was in 
Truth a common Friend, was fure of being treat- 
ed like a common Enemy. Some, who voted for 
the Billof Exclujiofjy were very far from being hear^^ 
tiJy for it ; but I have (een goodReafons to believe, 
and fuch there are even in our publick Relations, 
that fome of Thofe, who voted againft it^ and de- 
clared for Limitations^ concurred in the End^ tho' 
They differed in the Means^ with Thofe, who pro^ 
moted the Bill. And yttftuh Men were conftant- 
ly mark'd out as Favourers of Popery and Emmies to 
their Country. Thus in the other Party^ Men, who 
had no other View but That of fccuring their Reli^- 
gion and Liberty y and who meant nothing more than 
to force the Court into fuch Complyances, as They 
judged neceflary to eftablifh this Security, were ftig- 
matiz'd with the opprobrious Names of Fanatick 
and Republican. Thus it happened in thofe Days ; 
and thus it happens in ours ; when any Man, who 
declares againft a certain Perfon^ againft whom the 

Voice 



Voice of the Nation hath already declared, ojr 
complains of 7%ings^ which arc fb notorious, that 
no Man in the Nation can deny them, is fare to 
be followed by the Cry of Jacobitifmj *ov Republi'^ 
canifm. But there is a great Diflerence, God be 
praifed, between the two Cafes. The prefent Cryy 
being void of Pretence^ is therefore without EffeS. 
It is heard in few Places^ and believed only iii one^ 

• But to return ; 

When the Nation was divided in this Manner, the 
Heat of the Parties increafed as their Gontcft lafted, 
according to the uluaJ Courfc of Things. New 
Engagements were daily taken; new Provocations 
and Offences were daily given. Publick Difputes 
begot private Pique ; and private Pique fupported 
publick Difputes with greater Rancour and Obftt- 
nacy. The oppofite PrimipfeSy advanced by the 
two Partiesy were carried higher and higher, as 
They grew more inflamed ; and the Meaftires 
They purfued, in order to get the better each of his 
Adverfaryy without overmuch Regard to any other 
Cdnfequence, became ftronger and ftronger, and 
perhaps equally dangerous. The Meeting of the 
Parliament ^t Oxford had a Kind of hoftile Appea-* 
ranee ; and as foon as Parliaments were laid afide^ 
which happened on the fudden and indecent EMublu-* 
tion of This, the Appearance grew worfe. No Se* 
curity havbg been obtained, by Parliamentary A&- 
thodsy againft the Dangers of a Popi^ Sficcefjiony it 
is probable that They, who look'd on thefe Dai>» 
gers as neareft and greateft, began to caft about 
how They might fecure Themfclves and their Coutv^ 
try againft them, by Methods ofamtber Kind \ fuch 
as extreme Neccflky, and nothing but exttremc 
Neccflity can authorize. Such Methods were hap- 
pily puriued and attended with glorious Succels, a 
few Years afterwards, when this SMcceJjion had 
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taken Place ; and, by taking Place, had juftify'd 
all, that had been faid againft it, or foreboded of it ; 
when the Nation was ripe for Refiftame^ and the 
Prince of Orange ready and able, from a Multitude 
of fortunate, concurring Circumftances, to fupport 
fo great an Enterprize. But the Attempts, which 
were wife at one Time^ would have been delpcratc 
at the vther ; and the Meafures, which produced a 
Revolution^ In the Reign of King James^ would 
"have produced, in the Reign of King Charles^ a 
civil War of uncertain Event at bell ; I lay of un- 
certain Event at beft ; becaufc it feems to me that 
whoever revolves in his Thoughts the State of jE«^- 
iand and Scotland^ as well as the Situation of our 
Neighbours on the Continent^ at that Time, muft be 
of Opinion that if the Quarrel about the Exclujion 
had broke out into a War^ the hejl Caufe would 
have been the v)orft fupportedj The Kingj more 
tinited than ever with his Brother^ would have pre- 
vailed. What was projcded in 1670, and perr 
haps more than was then intended, would have 
been effected ; and the Religion and Liberty ofGreat 
Britain would have been deilroy'd by Gonfequencc. 
We cannot fay, and it would be Presumption to pre- 
tend to gucfs, how farthe Heads of Party had gone^ 
Jn ScGtlandjOr iaEnglandy into Meafures for imploy- 
ip^ Force^ Perhaps, litde more had pafled, in which 
^ey^ who became the principal Sacrifices yVf etc any 
Way concerned, than raih Difcourfe about dange- 
roiis, but rude, indigefted Schemes^ ftjarted by Men 
;of wild Imaginations, or dclpcrate Fortunes, and 
rather hearkened to than aflcnted to ; nay, poffibly ^ 
delpifed and negledked by Them. But the thurtj 
who wanted a Pht to confirm and increafe theit 
Party^ ^nd to turn the popular Tide in their Fa*- 
Vour^ took the firft Opportunity of having oaej 
HvMch was focm feitiflica to Them by the imprOp- 
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idcnt,l)ut honcftZcalof iSbwe, and by the Villany,as 
well as Madncfs of Others*^ and They profecutcd it 
fo fcverely, widi the Help of * forward Sheriffs^ 
willing Jt^i^s^ hoid Witmjfes and mercenary Judges^ 
that it anfwered all their Enda The Defign of 
afTaflinatii^ the King and the Duh was certainly 
confined to a few deiperate Villains; but f too 
many bad heard it from Tbem^ who were both fo 
foolip and fo wiclud^ as not fo difcoFoer 7i)em ; and 
This refledled great Prejudice, though I doubt not 
in many Gafcs very unjuftly, againft all Thofe, 
who had A<9:ed upon better Principles, but yet were 
involved in thefe Profecutions. 

As thiis )BJoent difarnied, difpirited and broke on^ 
Party ; fo it llrengthened, animated and united the 
other. The Tories^ who looked on the Dangers 
They apprehended from the IVhigs to be greater 
and nearer than Thofe, which 1 hey had appre- 
hended, as well as the Whigs^ before this new Di- 
vifion of Parifes^ from a Pcfip Smcejfiw^ were 
flow confirmed in their Prejudices, Under this 
Pcrfuafion, They run headlong into all the Mca- 
furcs, which were taken for enlarging the King's 
Authority^ and fscming the Crown to the Duke of 
York, lihc Y^{x^v\f\ts of divine hereditary Rights 
of Paffhe Obedience^ and Non-Refiflance^ were re- 
vived and propagated with greater Zeal than ever, 
^fot only the wild Whimlies of Enthuftafisy of 
Schoolmen and PhihfopherSy but the plaineft Dictates 
of Reafon were folemnly condemn a, in Favour of 
them, by learned ?iXiA reverend Bodies of Men :^ who 
little thought that in five Years Time, That is in 
1688, They Ihould ad conformably to fome of the 
^^ty PropofiticnSy which at this Time They de- 
clared fafej fhditious and impious. 

■Ill ' ■ 
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In Ihort, the GueJphs and GibelUms were not 
more animated againft each other, at any ' Time, 
than the Tories and Whigs at This ; and in fuch a 
national Temper, confiderable Steps were made, 
as they well might be, towards the Deftrudion of 
our Conftitution. One of Thofc, which Rapin enu- 
merates, and infills upon very gravely, can fcarcc 
be mentioned without fmiling. The King^ He fays, 
in order to make his Vcople feel the Slavery He had 
fjewly impofed on Them^ afieBed to review his 
Troops ; and thefe Troops ammnted^ by the Return^ 
of the Garrifon of Tangier, to 4000 Men^ effe^ive^ 
and well-armed. The Whigs^ indeed, in thofe 
Days, were fo averfe to standing Armies, that 
They thought even thofe Troops, commonly called 
Guards^ unlawful; and Bifhop Burnet argues, in 
his RefledHons on my Lord Ruffeh Tryal, that a 
Dejign to feize on them amounted to no more than a 
T>eftgn to feize on a fart of the King^s Army. But 
it is poffible that the Tories^ who had Ihewed their 
Diflike oi fianding Armies fuffieiently in the long 
'Parliament^ might think it however no unreafon- 
ablc Thinp, when Defigns of InfurreSlions^ and 
even of Affajpnations had come (b lately to Light, 
that a Number of r^^«/^r Tro^s^ fuificicnt to delend 
the Perfon of the King^ but not fufficient to opprcfs 
the Liberties of the People^ and five Times lels than 
We have fince feen kept up, in the Midft of the 
moft fecure Tranquility, Ihould be wink'd at, till 
thefe Dijlempers were intirely over. 

Another Step, which the fame Author mentions, 
was indeed of the greateft Confequence, and laid 
the Ax to the Root of all our Liberties at once, by 
giving the Crown fuch an Influence over the Elec^- 
tions of Members to ferve in Parliament^ as could 
not fail to deftroy that Independency^ by which alone 
the Freedom of our Government hath been, and 

can 
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can be fupportcd. I mean the Proceedings by J^o 
Warranto^ and the other Methods taken to force, 
or pcrfuade, the Corporations to furrender their 
old Charters J and accept new oneSj under fuch Li- 
mitations and Conditions, as the King thought fit 
to innovate, ^efe Proceedings were violent, the 
Judgments upon them arbitrary^ and the other Me-- 
thods employed fcandalous. But ftill it was the 
End^ it was the Confequence^ that alarm'd and ter- 
rif/d all Thofe, who had not fold themfelves to 
the Courts or who had not loft, in their Zeal 
for Party^ all Regard to their Country j much more 
than the Means^ that were employed upon this Oc- 
cafion. If, inftead of garbling Corporations by 
Prerogative^ the Couj^t could have purchafed their 
Elcdions by Money^ We may reafonably believe 
that the furer and niorefilent Way would have been 
taken. But would the Alarm have been lefs among 
all the Friends of Liberty ? Certainly not. They 
would have feen that the End was the fame, and 
have dillikcd thefe Means the more, for being 
Icfs liable to Oblcrvation and Clamour. A Prince j 
aflerting an illegal and dangerous Prerogative^ 
and applauded for doing fo, and feconded in the 
Attempt by a aumerous Party in the Nation, car- 
ried no Doubt a very terrible Afpecft. But ftill 
there was Room to hope, the violent Charader of 
the Duke of Tork confidered, (and that Hope was 
aftually entertained by many) that the Party^ who 
abetted thefe Ufurpationsof the Prerogatiiie, might 
be foon frightened back again from a Court to a 
Country Intereji ; in which Cafe, there was Room 
to hope likcwife, the milder Character and better 
Underftanding of the King confidered, that the 
Evil might be in fome Degree rcdrefsM, and the 
Confequences of it prevented. It was reafonablc for 
the Friends of Liberty to expe<a that Men, who 

were 
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were injured, would complab and fcek Relief on 
the firft favourable Opportunity. But if They had 
been corrupted^ and the Pradicc oi felling Ek^ion^ 
had been once eftablifticd, I imagine that the 
Friends of Liberty would have thought the Cafe 

more defperate, It is certainly, an cafier 

Task, and there is Ibmewhat lefs provoking, as 
well as lefs dangerous in it, to ftruggle even with a 
great Prince^ who ftands on Prerogative^ than with 
a weakj but profligate Minifier^ if He hath the 
Means of Corruption in his Power, and if the Im^t 
ury and Proflitution of the Age have enabled Him 
to bring it into Fajhion, Nothing furely could 
provoke Men, who had the Spirit of Liberty in 
their ^ouls, more than to figure to Themfelyes one 
of thefe faucy Creatures of Fortune j whom ihe raifcs 
ia the Extravagance of her Caprige, difpatching his 
Emiffaries, ecclefiaftical and fecular, like fo many 
evil Daemons, to the North and to the South, to 
buy the Votes of the People with the Money of 
the People, apd to chufe a Reprefentative Body^ not 
pf the Peophy but of the Enemy of the People^ of 

Himfelf 

1 his w$s not the Cafe at the Time W|5 arc 
fpeaking of. It was Prerogative^ not Money^ which 
had like to have dcftroy'd our Liberties then. Go-? 
vcrnmcnt was not then carried on by Undertakers^ 
to whomyS much Power was farm'd out for Rer 
turns of yo much Money ^ and fo much Money in^ 
trufted for Kcx.nrns oifomuch Power. But though 
the Cafe was not fo defperate ; yet was it bad 
enough in all Confcicnce ; and among all the Ex- 
ceflcs, into which the Tories ran, in Favppr of the 
Crowuy and in Hopes of fixing Dominion in their 
own Party y their Zeal to fuppprt the Methods of 
garbling Corporations was, in my Opinion, That, 
which threatened pblic^ liberty tfec fjipil, It hath 



been reproached to Them by many ; hut if among 
finfcy who reproached Them, there Ihould be 
Somfiy who havq Iharcd fince that Time in the more 
dangerous Pradicc of corrupting Corporations ^y^r A 
Men mxiHL have Fronts of Brafe, and defcrvc all 
the Indignation, whic(i is due to Iniquity, aggra- 
vated by Impudence. The Others abetted, in Fa- 
vour of ^ Pr^rpgativej fqppofed real by many in 
thofe Days, and under the Pretence at leaft of 
Lav^ a Power, which gave the Crown too much 
influence in the EleSions of Members of tifc Hotrfe 
of Commons ; but thefe Men^ if there are any. fucb^ 
have b^en v^ongerqed in a Practice, for the Sake of 
their own vile Intereft, which fpreads like a Gan- 
green over the whole Body of a Nation, and to 
every Branch of Government j and which hath 
never fail'd, in any one Inftance, where it hath 
been fuflered, to becpnie t|ie Ban? of Liberty. 

We have now carried the two Parties through 
that Period of Time, when the Conduct of both 
was moft liable to the Objedions made to Thcn^ 
^y their Ad^rfaries.-^-'r-^XYiC Tories aded on the 
fttoft ohjeB Principles of Submijfion to the King^ and, 
o« Thofe of hereditary Rights were zealous for the 
Succeffion of a Prince^ whofe Bigotry rendered 
Him unfit to rple a Protefiant and '^free People. — 
The Whigs maintained the Power of Parliament 
to limit the Succeffion to the Crown j and avowed thq 
Principle of Rejijiance:^ in which They had Law^ 
Eifample and Reafon for Them. But then the Fury' 
of FaSfion was fop doing ^h2it without Parliaments^ 
which could only be legally done by it ; and, in 
order to This, the Principles of Refifiance were ex- 
tended too far ; and the hottcft Men of the Party 
taking the Lead, They aded in an extran)aga7lt 
Spirit of Licence s rather than ^ fober Spirit of Li^ 
krty : and the Madnefs of a FeWs little infcrio^ to 
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That of Ordtmvilfs EmbafiAjU^ difhonoured the 
whole Caufcibr a Time, — -My Intention was 
not to have kft Them here ; but tb have catfficd 
thcfe Obfervations on fo far ag to juftify, rietwith- 
ftanding thefc Appearances^ what is laid at the 
Concluiion of my tafi Lettef^ cocicemtng the tnie 
Omlxz&stb oi bcth Patties. But either the Abi- 
dance of -Matter hath deceived Me, or I have 
wanted Skill and Time to abridge it ; fo that I 
muft defer this Part of my Task, and crave yoof 
Indulgence, as well as T hat of your Readcra, for 
my ProHxity, 

/ amy SIR^ &c 




LETTER VII. 

.? I R, 

I Advanced, in thcfirfi of thefc £i&ysi| fbmethtng 
to this K&61 y that every clumfy^ hufyy hun^^ 
g Child of Fortt^ne^ on whom ihc beiftows the 
Means and the Opportunity of cwmptifigy vmlj 
govern by this infamous Expedieot ; and, having 
gratified his Ambition and Avarice, may have a 
Chance to fecurc himfclf from Puntifament, by A^ 
ftroying the Liberties of his Country. It was ad- 
vanced like wife, in the fame Paper, that every 
Charad:cr is not equally tit to govern a People, by 
dividmg thcm*^ becaufc fome Cunning, fome Ex- 
perience^ nay, fome Skill to form, airi fome Ad- 
drcfs to cofiduiS a ^Syjlem of Frauds are necefery 
2Q this Gale. I pcrfuade my felf that no Man, who 
read that Paper, was at a Juoft to firki an Inftancc 
to confirm the Truth of the Jirji of thejc Propofi^ 
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tiom ; and wc have now before w another^ which 
msiy fcrvc to confirm the Truth o{ the ficv^d. 

Though I do not think the Dcligns of King 
Charks the ad either deeply Xpd^ or deeply fixea 
in hid own Mind ; yet in general they were founds 
cd on had PrimipleSy and dircdcd to had Ends. 
He deiired indeed to be eafy> and to make hia 
People ib i but then he delired both Thefe on fuch 
Condi^ons, ^as were inconliftent with good Govern- 
ment, during the whob Courle of his Reign, and 
with the Sciivirity of Religion and Liberty, during 
the laf:ter Par^ of it. We have fccn how the in- 
temperate Coodu^ of many, and the flagitious De*^ 
figos offome aoaiong thcWbiis^ wei^kcncd their 
(WH Party^ and gave new Strength and new Pro* 
vocations to the QtJber. But we nave not yet con- 
iideted ibmt Other Advantages, without which the/i 
Dw^$i0SCQ^ neither have been fotnented, nor 
fupported aa they were. Now thcfe Advantages 
arofe chiefly from the Charafkcr . and Condudl of 
the Kifjg himfeU. If King Charles had found the 
Nation pluitfi^d io Com^tion j the People chuling 
their Rjcptie^Cittives for Momy^ without any other 
Regard ; and thelc Beprercntativcs of the People, 
m well ^ the Nobility, reduced by Luxury to 
beg the unhallowed iUms of a Qnutt \ or to r&* 
ceiye, Ukff miierable Hirelings, the Wages of Ini« 
quity irom a Mintfi^t \ if He had foood the Na-^ 
tion, \ ff.y, b this Condition, (which cKtravagaot 
Suppc^tion one cannot make without Horrour) 
He might have dishonoured her labroad, and im<« 
poveriihed anii opprcfied her at home, dio' He had 
been the weakeft Prince on Earthy and his Minir 
ftera the fnoft odiou6> and contemptible Men, that 
ever prelumed to be ambitious. Our Fathers mig^ 
have laU^ into Circumftances, which compole the 

very Qs^nccflnoc pf pohfikral Miferj'. Thpy mighc 
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have fold their Birth-rigbt for Porridge^ that Wad 
their own. They might have been bubbled by the 
foolifli, bullied by the fearful^ and infulted by 
Thofe, whom They defpifed. They would have 
defervcd to be Slaves^ and They might have been 
treated as fuch. -When- ayr#* People crouch, like 
Camels^ to be loaded, the next at Hand, no Mat- 
ter who, mounts them, and they (bon feel the 
Whip, and the Spur of their Tyrant ; for a Tyrant^ 
whether Prince, or Minijler^ refemUes the Devil 
ip many Rcfpeds ; particularly in This. He is of- 
ten both the Tempter and Tormentor. He makes 
the Criminal^ and he punilhes the Crimea. 

But This was not the State of the Effgli/b Nation, 

at the Time we (peak p£ We were not yet cor-^ 

ruptedy nor even quite ripe for Corruption. Parties 

there were; and the Gontefts of tbefe Parties gave 

Qccafion to. the Rife and Growth o£Fa£Uom^^ (bme 

of which ran into the moft fedifious Prances 

agamil the Government, and others into the vileft 

Submiflion to it. But ftill a Spirit vf Liberty 

remained in .manyi, uncorrupted and oaextinguiifi- 

cd^ and fuch. aS' worked our national Dctiv6« 

xancc m the Days of Diftreis, that fgon fbl* 

lowed We ,were. Freemen then, in the propcf 

Senfe, and full Extent of the Words ; becaufe not 

only the £<;»w^, which afierted our common Fights^ 

were maintained and improvibd, but private Inde^ 

fendemyy which .<?an alone fuppoit putlick Liberty^ 

^ndcr inch a. Government as ours, was itielf fup- 

ported by ,lbme of that ancient Oeconomy and Sim^ 

plicity of Manners^ that were growing, but not 

grown, out of Faihion. Such a People^ as we then 

were, could neither be bought j nor driven j and I 

think King Charles could not have divided and ied 

them, if he had wanted any of the Qualities he 

|)ofieJ[Icd^ or bad held aoocher Condud dban he 
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held. Far from being proud, haughty, or Wuta!^ 
* be had mt a Grain of Pride^ or Vanity^ in bit 
wbole Qmpojition ; but was the moft afiable, beft- 
brcd Man dive. He treated his Subjeds like N6^ 
hlemen^ like Gentlemen^ like Freemen^ not like Vaf^ 
falSy or B<ms. Whatever Notion he had of hia 
hereditary Ri^t^ he owned his Obligation for the 
Grown he wore to his Peopk^ as nauch as He 
would have been bound to do, in Rcafon, in Ju- 
ftice, in Honour, and in Prudence, if he had ftood 
at the greateft Diftance from it, in the Courfe of 
lineal Succeflion, and had been - called to it from 
the low State, in which he was before, by the free 
Gift and Choice of the Nation. His Profeffions 
were plauiible, and- his whdle Behavibur engaging ; 
fo that he won upon the Hearts, even whilft he 
lofl the good Opinioti of his Subje^, and often 
ballanced their Judgment of Things, by their per- 
fonal Inclination. Thcfe Qualities and this Part of 
his Condud went a great Way to give him Credit 
with his People, and an Hokl on their Afiediotis^ 
But This was not all. He obfervcd their Temper^ 
and he complyed with it. He yielded to Them in 
Points, from which he had determined, and de- 
clared too, that He would never depart. To know 
when to yield, in Government y is at leail as nece(!a«* 
ryj as to know when to lofc in Trade ; and he, 
who cannot do the ^rjfy is fo little likely to govern 
a Kingdom well^ that it is n^orc than probable he 
would govern a Shop ilk King ChatUs gave up to 
the Murmurs of his People, not one or two ftich 
Minijiers as may be found almoft behind every 
Desk; thofe awkard Pageants of Courts, thote 
v\roodcn Images, which Princes gild and then wOr- 
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fKip ; but ievera] fteat and ahk A4t^ ; nay, wb^k 
Cabals of fucb^ who bad Merit with ftiniy dioiigb 
dicy had none with the Naticm. He ftartcd ofeca 
out of the true lotercft of his People; but tb« Vokir 
of his People almoil aa often rcdaimed him^ He. 
made tY^^rJl Dutch War \ but he made the frifj^ 
AlUanci too. He engaged with FMnee \xx the 
War of 167 a. ; but he made a ftparate Peace with 
Holland. True it is, indeed, tl^c neither tlie Re** 
prefentationa of his Parliamstrt^ nor the DcHrca of 
hi9 Peopky could prevail on him to go farther^ and 
to enter in cameA into the War agaioft FrMfi€.. 
But the Confidence between Him and his Parlia^ 
ment was fo broken at that Tiine, that They would 
not trufl; Him, nor He Them. At Tms I am 
not furprit^, and for that ycry Reafoo, I con^ 
£pfs, I have (4ways been fo at the flroo^ and r&» 
peated Inft^ccs made to force Him mto that 
W^f'^ fincc it cannot furcly be better Policy to 
drive a Prince into a War, which He had no In* 
cUnation to make^ than it would be to be draiwxt' 
by Him itito a War, if He . had no Ability to 
coiidu& it. In Home Jffairs^ beiidea hia ir^ueot 
Copccilions, whenever the Nation took Umbrage 
at his Proccedbga, He palled the 7^ and the 
Habeas Corpf(s BiHs^ and many others ioc the pub* 
lick Benefit ; and I fcarce reniember any p&^hr^ 
j40j which ftoppcd at the Throne in hia Time, 
except That about the Militiay which, he appre- 
hended to be a dangerous Encroachment on his 
Prerogathcy and another in Favour of the Diffen^ 
tersy which was pQ^trivcd, meanly enough^ to be 
llolcn off the Tabic in the Houfr of Lfiris. 

What has been touched here^ and b lorroer 
Papers, AviU be fuffiaoat ta£h£w,Jn ibme Meafure^ 
how King Charles was enabled to divide a Natim 
fo united and fo heated as this Nation was, on the 
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covety c£tbtPopiJh Plot ; to oppofc fo avowtry 
itod (o rcfolutcly the E^^clufion of bis Brother ; the 
Profpctft of whofe fuccccding to the Crown was be- 
come ftai more drcadftil, even by that fmall Part of 
Colemaffs Corrclpondence, which had come to 
Light ; aftd yet to attach fo numerous a Party to 
Himfilfy nay to his Brother ; to lay alide Parliaments 
for fevtra! Y cars, and not only to ftand his Ground, 
but to gain Ground in the -Nation, at the fame 
Time. But there is ftill fomething more to be 
*idcd. He had not only prepared for the Storm, 
but he Squired new Strength in the midft of it ; 
That is, in the Proceedings on the Popijb Phty and 
the Bifl of Exclujion. He would gladly have kept 
the former out of Parliament ; but when it wad 
once' there, he put on the Appearances of great 
Zical for die Prolccution of it. Thefe Appearances 
helped him to fcrcen his Brother ; as the ill Succefd 
of the Exclu/hn Bill in the Houfe of Lords ^ where it 
was rejeded by Sixty-'Thrce againft Thirty^ helped 
to fcreen Himfelf from the Violence of the Houfe of 
(hnmons. But That, which gave him the princi- 
pal Advantage, in the prcfent Contefts, was another 
Management. As foon as the firft preparatory 
Steps were made to the Bill of Exclufion in 1678, 
dc declared Himfelf^ in a Speech to his Parliament, 
rcadv to pafi any Bills to make his People fafe in 
the Reign of his Succeffor^ Jo they tended not tp im^ 
peach the Right of Suvceffiony nor thp Defcent of the 
Gtovsn in the true Line. He perfiftcd in his Dccla- 
tation to the laft ; and if he had done nothing clfe, 
I imagine that he would have gained no great Po* 
pularity. Vihtm free Pet^e lye under any Gr/e- 
n>ance^ or apprehend any Vangery and try to ob* 
tain their Prmce's Confent to deliver them from onty 
w prevent the other *y a flat Refufal, on his Part, 
rcdfucca Them to the melancholy Alternative of 
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contmubg to fubmit to oney and to ftand .expofed 
to the other y or of freeing Themfclvcs from bothy 
without his .Confent ; which can hardlv be done by 
Means very confiftent with his and tncir common 
Intereft. King Charles was too wife to pufli the 
Nation to fuch an Extremity. He refuted what 
his Parlianiefit prefs'd on him, in the Manner and 
on the Principle They preflcd it ; but then his Re^ 
fufal was followed by Expedients ; which varyed 
the Manner^ and yet might have been managed fo 
as to produce the EffeSl y and which fcemcd to 
favc, rather than a6lually faved, the Principle. 
Numbers concurred^ at that Time, in avowing 
the Principle ; and the T^ejls had made many Per-» 
fons think Religion fate ; as the King's Offers made 
them think it no Fault of his, if it was not made 
fafer. The Council had prepared fome Expedients^ 
gnd the Limitations^ and other Prtmijions againft a 
PopiQ:> Sticcejfor^ propofcd dircAly from the Throne 
by the Chancellor in 1679, went a great Way to-» 
wards binding the Hands oi fuch a Succejfoty and 
lodging the Power, taken from Mf», in tjic Par'^ 
tiametJt. But the Scheme of Expedients y debated in 
the Oxford Parliament, was a real Exclufion from 
every Thing, but the Title of King. The ^r/f Ar^ 
tide banilh'd the Duke ofTorkj during his Lite, to 
the Diftance of 300 Miles from England^ 'Scotland 
and Ireland ; and the Tevthy to mention no more, 
excluded him ipfo faHoy if he came into any of 
thcfe Kingdoms • diFcdicd that be Ihould fuffcr, iq 
this Cafe, as by the former Billy and that the So^* 
vereignty Ihould veft forthwith in the Regent j That 
is, in the Princcfs of Orange, Surely This was not 
to vote the Lyon in the Lobby into the Houfe. It would 
have been to vote him out of the Houfsy and Lobby 
bothy and only fuffcr him to be called Lyon ftiU, 
I ^m not ignorant of the Refinements, urged by 
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Sit William Jones and others againft this Scheme ; 
but I know that Men run into Errors from both 
Extremes; from That of feeing too much, as well 
as That of feeing too little; and that the moftfub-r 
dc Refiners arc apt to mifs the true Point of politi-* 
cal Wildom, which confifts in diftinguilhing juftly 
between what is abfolutely beft in Speculation, and 
what is the beft of Things pradUcable in particular 
Conjundures. The Scheme^ no Doubt, was built 
•on a manifeft Abfurdity, and was liable to many 
IncoQveniencies, Diificulties and Dangers ; but ilill 
it was.thc utmoft, that could be hoped for at that 
Moment ; and the fingle Coniideration, one would 
think, ihould have been This ; whether, united un- 
der fuch an Ad: of Parliament, they would not 
have oppofed the Succcflion of the Duke of Torky 
with Icfe Inconvenicncy, lefs Difficulty and Danger, 
than diiunited, and with the Laws againft them» 
The Truth is, that as there were Men at this 
Time, defirous that the King Ihould be on defpe- 
ratc Terms with his Parliament^ becaufc They were 
fo Themfelves ; in like Manner, there were others, 
who delired, for a Reafon of the fame Nature, thae 
the Parliament ihould be on defperate Terms with 
the King. Thelc v^txt fa6lious Inter efis^ and they 
prevailed againft the national Intereji^ which re-r 
quired that the King Ihould be feparated at any 
Kate from his Brother^ inftead of liing united to 
him by a Fear made common to both. But the 
Dye was thrown ; and the Leaders of the JVhig 
Party *werc refolved * to let all lye in Confujion^ 
rather than hearken to any Things bejides the £x- 
clajion. Obftinacy provoked Obftinacy, The Kijjg 
grew obftinatc, and fcvcre too, againft his natural 
Eaiiiicfs and former Clemency of Temper. The 
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3ory Party grew as obftinate, and ad fbrioiis ocf 
their Side, according to a natural Tendency in ri» 
Difpofition of ail Parties' and thus the Nation 
was delivered over, on the Death of King * Charles j 
d la Sottife de fon Frere'^ to tie Foibf and Aiad^ 
fiefs of his Brother. 

It was this Folly and Madnefs however, ^tM 
cured the Folly and Madnefs of Pdniy. As thft coiih 
mon Danger approached, the impreffioBB of Terror, 
which it made, increafed. Whig and fory thm 
ftlt them alike, and were brought by tAmn^ ai 
druAken Men fometimcs arc^ to their Scnfes. Th» 
Events of King Jameses R^ign, and the Steps, by 
which the Revolution was brou^t abonf , ar e fb r6« 
cent, and fo well known ^ that I fhall not deiceoi 
into anv particular Mention of them. A few ff> 
neral Remarks on theBehaviourof fiWj-Pr/nr^i^, ^mA 
on the Behaviour of Parties^ in his Reign, and at 
the Revolution J will be fufficient to wind up the Hif- 
tory of Whig and Toryy and to prove what I have 
fo often aflerted, th^t ^ib -S'/ A j purged Thcmfchrci 
on this great Occafion, of tlic Im^jiatatione laid 
to their Charge by their Adverfari^es ;• iJiat dfctt 
proper and real Diftindion of the two Pdrfies «t* 
(lired at this ^^ra, and that akhouj^ thai Qhote 
have continued to haunt and divide w io snatiy 
Years afterwards, yet there neithe? is, nor can \xt 
txiy Divifion of Parties at this Time, reoondtettbte 
with common Senfe, and common Honefiy, a* 
mong Thofc, who are come on the Stage of thfc 
World, under the prefent Qmftitmion:^ c$»)pt 
Thofe of Churchmen^ and Dij^J$eH ; Thofe «f 
Cdurt and Country. 

The Behaviour and Condud of Kifig Jimes the 
4d would be fufficient, if there was m other inn- 

* jin Exfrejfton ufed by King Charles en fkaiiy Oicdfions. 
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ijaucp^ .^d there are Thoufands, to flicw that as 
ftrong Prejudices, however got, arc the Parents, lb 
g weak Underftanding Uf the Nurfe of Bigotry y and 
Injuftice, aod Viokncc gnd Cruelty its Off-lpring, 
75&/J Pri^ff was a^ove i7/()', Yvhen he came to the 
Throne, fie had great Experience of ali Kinds ; 
P^r^iculi^rly of the Temper of tibis NatipfJj ^nd of 
the Imppfliijiiit/ to attcnipf infrodneiqg Popery^ 
without ^zarding his Crowq. Bui: his Ei^erienc^ 
p)«D§tpd hfifli j^ipf.. His Bigotify drew fcjfe Gonclur 
jiops fram it, He flattered himfelf that be lhoul4 
bp aWe to p|ay Pffrtus ugaiqft on^ pother, better 
than his ffraJbir had dpp/c ; (which, by the Way, 
w^^ tli^e le^ft of hi^ littjie T^lepts^) and to compleat 
\^» DcCiffis ]}y ^Q Juthorityy ^ich WM3 but top 
mW iejI^biMhed. He paiied, I thinks £br a fib- 
ccrie Mjpfi. Pcfhap* he wi^s ft), *nd be <pokc al* 
|V4y? Wttfi grc*t g^^Mis of the ff^rrf ^ .^ ^'^fj 
#Qd ye|: qcyer was the ^aaeft Word To lGandabu& 
\y brokea as his. Jn the Debate in (^7S, about 
4)C 7!?/?^ ^Cj3 He gojC a J?rovi<b put in tor except- 
jbg Himielf, it t^as &q) ^dyj^^ood in Pnot, and not 
dSapis^ xks^ I kB^oyvr of, ^t fpe^kipg with * ^r^ 
f^rmfin^fs^ flti^ mfl^ T^^r? in hjs J^eiy Ifejikmtsfy 
fn^tefie4 th^wbati^m hisj^eligm might kfy it Jkould 
wiy be a fr$^0te ^ki^g b0pffieeff Qfd and his f^p Sof^l • 
0pd th0f po EfftS ft it JIfpuM ^l^r apMr in th^ 
Gmrffffiepf. At |)is Acqe^n tp thcTJftroipe, ia 
Cof^il&xQL, 4nd after Thiiit in full Parli0mnty m 
4^|[^ace/ofthe N^ji|9ii, hie m^de lljbie &i>PPgcft Dc^ 
!^^im^^gfi\s^ Fai^p^ of th^ Coni(t»tpd<ap io Owrdi 
^d :Stai^9 ^ t<^^ ^ iq,(A {o)fma Engagements 
IP %^e?n^ Mid fypport it. But ^/f^ry T^^rft thro* 
•«ljl i:hdr€ Sc^w«lw> fer f»^ .i^f:y ^rc .<p Men, tianf* 
flf9ift^^y»f^>^Si^P aStrcogdi 
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that Thofe, who arc well, have not, and conlciett* 
cioufly break all the Obligations of Morality. Thcfe 
admirable Dilpofitions in the King were encourage3l 
by the State, in which his Brother left and He found 
the Nation, and by the Gomplaifancc of the Parlia^ 
fuetit^ which He called foon after his AcccffioOi 
They were confirmed, and He was determined to 
.pull off the Mask entirdy, by the ill Succefs of 
the Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of ArgyU. 
Bilhop Burnet fpeaks of this Parliament very in- 
decently, and I think very untrulyi 7'hey were 
neither Men of PartSy nor EflateSj according to 
Him. The Truth is, that the Circumftances, un^ 
der which we were brought, by the faftious Pro- 
ceedings of both Parties y in the late Reign, for and 
againft the Courty were fuch as might perplex the 
bcft Parts, and puzde the Heads even of the wifeft 
Men. A profejed^ zeaJons Papijfy in foil and quiet 
Pofleffion of the Throne, and, itiftead of any 
Provifion made, or any Meafurcs taken againft 
him, the Notion and the Exercife of the Preroga^ 
five eftablifhed at an extravagant Height, were fuch 
Circumftances, as laid the Nation almoft at the 
Mercy of the King. They therefore, who were the 
moft determined not to part with either their Re^ 
Jigionj or their Liberty^ and yet had more to lofc 
in the Frav than Dr. Burnet ^ might be willing to 
look round them ; to wait Opportunities ; and not 
undertake rafljy what can feldom be undertaken 
twice. It is impoffible to believe that their Gonfe. 
dencc in the King^s Word was fuch as They afl&dted* 
But like drowning Men, who faw nothing clfc to 
catch at, They cadght at a Straw. The Duke of 
Mcntmulfs Expedition into Englatidy and the Earl 
of Argyl^s into Scotland^ were (o far from afibrding 
the Nation any Omjortunity of mending their Cdn^ 
^itioD) chat the JDedaratipn of the former migbt 
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draw fome of the Dijfenters to his Standard, as it 
did ; but was calculated to drive the Tory Party^ 
moft of the Whigs^ and in fhort the Bulk of the 
People from Him. The Declaration of the lattet 
vfSiS founded in the folemn League and Covenant 9 
and gave fo much Rcafon to apprehend that a Re- 
vival of the fame Principles y and a Renewal of the 
fame Tyranny was intended, that we cannot wonder 
it had no better an Effcdk ; though we lament the 
Fate of a worthy and gallant Man^ whofe Crime 
was refufing a Ttft^ that ftiould never have been 
impofed on Ptotejfants and Frumen^ and who had 
been driven into thefe extreme Refolutions by a 
Series oiunjuji and tyrannical Ufage. 
' Thus were thefe Jnvafions^ in the very Bcninning 
of his Reign, favourable in fomeRelbedls to the 
Defigos of King James. They fortified, in the 
Minds of Men, the Jealoufies and Fears, which 
had a few Years before formed the Tory Party j 
and diipofed Them by Confequence, at leaft, to 
keep Meafures and not break with the King. They 
gave him the Pretence, which He Icizcd very rea- 
dily, ofraifing and keeping up z Jtanding Army^ 
But, in the Event, they forwarded our Deliverance 
from all the Dangers, to which wc were cxpofed, 
under his Government, by precipitatbg his At- 
tempts againfl our Religion and Liberty. The fame 
Day, that the News of the Invafion in Scotland was 
communicated to the Parliament here, the Commons 
voted that great Revenue, which they gave him, 
and gave him for Life. After thefe InFoaJions were 
over. They voted a Supply, which was intended 
for the Charge of m^ntaining the ^iiy///(?;/^/ for^w. 
They oficred to pais a Law for indemnifying his 
Popifli Officers from the Penalty They had incurred ; 
and to capacitate fuch others as he ihould name in 
a Lift to be given to the Houfe. In fhort, They 
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fijfiered Thcmfclves to be drawn to the Brink of 
the Precipice J but there They flopped. They 
would neither give him the whole Supply of 
i,aoo,ooo/. which he^sked, nor landify, bythp 
Authority of Parliametitj the Pr^dtice ot keeping 
up ^(landing Army in Tint^ of Peace ^ but rejede4 
the Words moved for that r urpofc. They would 
neither repeal the T'eji and penal Laws ; nor fub-f 
mit to his difpn/mg^ or, fufpnding^ which was in 
Effcft a repealing Power '^ That is, They woi^ld nof 
cafl Thcmielves headlong down the Predp^c ; aiui 
becaufe They would not, He quarrelled with Them j 
loft the 700 jboo /. They had voted, rathpr jthaq 
fuflcr Them to fit Miy longer j and never met Thjco) 
more* 

Thipgs haftened now to a Decifion- The King^ 
Dc/lgns were openly avowed, wA> defpcratdy 
puihed. The Chur<c^ of £«^/^^/i oppofcd them, 
with the utmoft Vigour, The Dijfenters were ca- 
joled by the Cot^rt ; and They, who h^ becq 
TjCady to take Arms againft King Charles^ becaqfe 
He was unwilling to exclude his Brother^ and who 
had taken Arms againft this Prim^^ fincc l^e was oq 
the Throne, became Abettors pf his tJfufp^tions. 
It were eafy to prove This, even by Bilhop hurmt's 
Account, ^ much as That 13 foftened ; ^4 \^ ^ 
Eo^cufes, which have beep made ifof ^ir Silence 
againil Popery in this critical Mofnent^ or iof their 
approving and encouraging cjhe Excrcife of a difr 
penftng Power ^ arc to be received, one n^y updcr-r 
take to excufe, on the fame Priiidpies of ^aibor 
ing, all fhofe ^ift^occs of Mifcondudi yvi^Churfb 
Party^ which I have prefumed to ccaiji^re &> fiiedy. 
JJut the Truth is, thcfc Ejtcufes ^e frivobuB. 
I could qiiof p ibme, thaf wC; evqn Iw^^P- I^ 
\is reverence Truth therefore, f nd ^eqpifeBP tfeff 
Dijfenters a$ frfnklj, m this Ocpafipp,! fi$ ivc bftv^e 
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con^rth'd the Members of the Church ofEfiglafid 
OD others* 

The Re^lution fbon followed. Many of the 
moft diftinguilhed Tofies^kmt of Thofe?', who car- 
ried higheft the Dodrincs of Paffive Obedieme anc 
Nofh^tjiftamey wcf c engaged mlt ; afnd the wholi 
Nation was ripe for k. The Whigs were :iealous ift 
tlie kxpt Caufe ; but their Zcat wasnbt fuch as, t 
tfiilik, It had bc^n fome Years before, a Zeal with- 
fetf Knowledge ; I mean, that it was better tempe- 
tedjattd mrote prudently cotidu6ted. Though the 
iffjg vf^ not the better for his Experience, Parties \ 
Wei^e. B6th faw their Errprs. The fhries flopped ; 
ftott 1ft the Purfuit of a bad Primpk The Whigs \ 
?ef6rmed the Abufe of a good one, Bbth had u- '\ 
ttfJfieed theit Country to their Party, Both fecri- ; 
ficed, on thisOccafion, their Party to thei^ dountry, 
Wheh the Tvries and the fVhigs were thus coalited, 
the latter flood no longer in Need of any adventi- 
^tis Help, if They did not refufe the Affiftancc 
<)f Thofe, whb had weakfen*d their Caufe more, by 
the jealoufies and Fears, to which They gave both 
Oceafion atrd pretence, th*i They had llrength- 
«ficd tt by their Number ; yet They fuficred Them 
to have no Influence in their Counoils, ho I)iredion 
of their CpnducSt. The Caufe of Liberty vi^s no 
longer made the Gairfc of a Party^ by being fct on 
fuch a Bottom, and puih'd in fuch a Manner, as 
one^ Party alone approved. The Revolution was 
plainly dcfign'd to reflore and fecurc our Govern- 
ment, Ecclcfiaflica! and Civil, on true Foundati- 
ons • and whatever inight happen to the Kingy 
there was no Room to fufpeft any Change of the 
pfnJfitaHon. There were Some, indeed, concerned 
in this great and glorious Undertaking, who had 
obftinately preferved, or lightly taken up the ^^- 
publican and other WhimfieSy that rcign'd in the 
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the Days of Ufurpation and Confufion. If They 
could have prevailed, and it was no Fault of theirs 
They did not, the Coalition of Parties had been 
broken ; and, inilead of a Revolution^ we might 
have had a civil War ; perhaps, not even that Tad 
Chance for our Religion and Liberty^ But this 
Leven was fo near worn out^ that it could neither 
corrupt, nor fccm any longer to corrupt the Mali 
of the Whig Party. The Party never had been 
PresbyterianSy nor RepublicanSy any more thaa 
They had been fakers j any more than the Tory 
Party had been Papijls, when, notwithftanding 
their Averfion to Popery^ They were undeniably 
under the accidental Influence of Popijh Councils, 
But even the Appearances were now rcdified. The 
Revolution was a Fire, which purged off the Drofii 
of both Parties y and the Drofs being purged o^ 
They appeared to be the fame Metal, and anfwc*" 
red the fame Standard. 

I Ihall deliver my Thoughts, on fome other Oc-p 
cafion, concerning the Dilputes, that arofe about 
the Settlement of the Crown^ after the Revolutions 
and fhcw, if I do not very much deceive myfcl^ 
that no Argument can be drawn' from thaice a* 
gainft any Thing I have advanced. 

J amy SIRy &c, 
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LETTER VIIL 

SIR, 

TH E flavifli Principles of PaJJive-Obediend^ 
and Non-Reftftance^ which had fculk'd per- 
haps in fomeold Homily before King^a/w^i theift^ 
buc were talked^ written and preached into Vogue 
in that inglorious Reign, and in Thofe of his three 
Succeflbrs, [were renounced at the Re%wluHon bjT 
the laft of the feveral Parties^ who declared fof 
them. Wot only the Z^/Vy, but the Clergy em-^ 
braced and co-operated in the Deliverance^ which 
the Prince of Orange brought Them. Some of 
our Prelates joinM to invite Him oven Their 
Brethren refufcd to fign an Abhorrence of this In- 
vitation. The Univerfity of Oxford offered Him 
their Plate, and affociated for Him againft their 
King. In one Word, the Conduft of the Tories, 
at this Crifis, was fuch as might have inclined a 
Man to think They had never held Refinance un- 
lawful, but had only differed with the Wbigi 
about the Degree of Oppreffion, or of Danger, 
which it was ncccffary to wait, in order to fanftify 
Reftjiance. Now, it may appear at firft a little 
ilrange that tbefe Principles^ which had always gone 
Hand in Hand with Thofe of the divine. bereM^ 
tary, indefiezahle Right of Kings, that were juft as 
well founded in Reafon, in lupport of which the 
Example of the primitive Chrijiians might be pom- 
poufly cited, and to countenance which fomc Texts 
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of the Bible might be pioufly ftraia'dt fliould not 
keep their Hold, and maintain their Influence, as 
well as the others. 

This Attachment to hereditary Right will appear 
the more ftrangc, if We confider what Regard 
was fhewn, at this Time, to the Difficulties They, 
who had pawn*d Themfclves, as it were, for the 
Principles^ would be under, when They came to 
concur in eilabliihing a Settlement repugnant to it. 
That great and folemn kefolution, about the Ab- 
dication of King James^ and the Vacancy of the 
throne J might nave been exprelsM in Terms much 
ftronger and plainer than it was. I have heard 
there were Perfons who had a Mind it fhould be 
fo ; and who, more attached to the Honour, That 
is the Humour of Party^ than to the national In-- 
terefty in this great Event, would have turned this 
Relolution, as well as the Declaration of the Prince 
of Orange^ to a more exprefs Approbation of the 
Whig, and a more exprefs Condemnation of the ^ory 
Tenets and Condufb. But a wifer and honeftcr 
Confideration prevailed. Inftead of erefting the new 
Government on the narrow Foundations of Party 
SyftemSy the Foundations of it were laid as wide, 
and made as comprehenfible, as They could be. 
No Man, I believe, at this Time thinks that the 
Vote afferted too little ; and furcly there was no 
Colour of Reafon on the Side of Thofe, who ca- 
villed againft it, at that Timt, for afTcrthig too 
much. ' 

The Difputes about the Words abdicate ^ov deferty 
and about the Vacancy of the Throne, were in Truth 
fitter for a School than a Houfe of Parliament y and 
might have been expeftcd in lome Aflembly of 
PedantSy where young Students cxercifed Them- 
fclves in Difputation, but not in fuch an auguft 
Affembly as That of the Lords and CommotiSj met 
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in folcmn Conference upon the moft important Oc- 
cafion. The Truth is that They, who formed the 
Gppofition, were reduced to maintain ftrange Pa- 
radoxes -, ftranger, in my Opinion, than moft of 
Thofe, which caft fo much Ridicule on the Stokks 
of old. Thus, for inftance. They were forced to 
admit that an opprefs^d People might feck their 
Remedy in Refinance ^ for They had fought it there 
Themfelves, and yet They oppofed making Ufe 
of ikit only Remedy^ '99\iV^ could effeftually fecurc 
Them ^gainft Returns of xhtfame Opprejfton^ when 
Reftftance had put it in theit' Power, as Oppreffion 
had given Them a Right to ufe this Remedy, Surely 
This muft appear a Paradox, and a very abfurd 
one too, if We confider that Reftftance^ in all fuch 
Cafes, is the Mean^ ^nd^ future Security the End^ 
and that the former is impertinent, nay wicked in 
the higheft Degree, if it be not imployed to ob- 
tain the latter. Thus again, the fame Men decla- 
red Themfelves willing to fecure the Nation againffc 
the Return of King James to that Throne, which 
He had abdicated y or, according to Them, de^ 
ferted\ nay, fomc of Them were ready, if We 
may credit the Anecdotes of that Time, to pro- 
ceed to luch extream Refolutions, as would have 
been more effeftual, than juftifiable in the Eyes of 
Mankind ; and yet they could not prevail on their 
fcrupulous Confciences to declare the Throne vacant. 
They had concurred in the Vote, that it was incon^ 
fiftent with the LawSj Liberties and Religion of Eng- 
land to have a Papift rule over the Kingdom. King 
James had followed the pious Example of Sigifmonal 
who, not content to lofe the Crown of Sweden 
Himfelf for his Religion^ had carried his Son away, 
that he might be bred a Papifty and lofe it too 5 
and -yet They maintain*d, though They did not 
cxprcfly name Him, that if the Throne was then, 
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or fliould be at any Time vacant of the Father^ 
it muft be reputed inftantaneoufly full of the Son^ 
upon the Foundation of this filly Axiom, that the 
Jdng never dies. According to this Law, and thefe 
Politicks, King James and his Succeffors, to the 
twentieth Generation, might have continued abroad, 
a Race of Royal Exiles, preferving their indefiez^ 
flble Right to govern, but debarred from the Ex- 
^rcife of it ; whilft the Nation continued, during 
all this Time, from Century to Century, under the 
Pominion of Regents^ with regal Authority^ but 
without any regal Right \ an excellent Expedient 
fure to keep the Monarchy in an hereditary Succef- 
Jion ! But there remained none better, on the Prin- 
ciples of thefe Men, fince the Prince of Qrange had 
committed the fatal Overlight of neglefting to 
fonquer the Nation, Jib Sword would have cut 
the Gordian Knot of hereditary Rights and They 
could have fubmitted with fafe Confciences to a Con^ 
gueror^ But iogive the Crown to a Prince^ though 
rhey had put the whole Adminiftration into his 
Jiands ; which, by the Way, was High TreafoHj 
unlefs the Throne was, what They deny'd it to be, 
z6iu^lly vacant 9 to give the Crown, I fay, to a 
prince^ who woiild not take it, when it was in 
}iis Power to take it, without their Confent ; to fet^ 
tie a new Government by Agreement and CompaSiy 
when the glorious Opportunity of eftablifhing it 
by Force and Conqueji had been unhappily loll i 
Thefe were Propofitions, to which They coqlcj 
not confent. King j^ames had violated the fun^ 
damental Laws, which He had promifed over 
?ind over and fworn to maintain, He had (hewn 
bjrhis firjl Efcape^ when nothing was more im-r 
pofed on Him than to wait the Refolution of ^free 
Pctrliamenty that he would renounce his Crown 
j^lhgr than ftbpi^.to fecure ^ffeiftually the Ob, 
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fervation of thefe Laws. He had made ^feconi 
Efcape^ which was voluntary as well as the firft^ 
and made on the fame Principle, againft the In- 
treaties of bis Friends, and the Inftigations of the 
fame Council as had direfted his former Q>nduft, 
and on a Letter from the ^een^ claiming his Pro- 
mife to do fo. Notwithftanding all thefe Reafons, 
They, who maintained the hereditary Right of our 
KngSy reduced themfelves, and would have reduced 
their Country, to the abfurd Neceffity of altering 
the Conftitution^ under Pretence of preferving it. 
No JGwf, except a Stuart^ was to reign over Us. 
But We might cftablifh a Doge^ a Lord Archon^ a 
Regent ; and thus thefe warm Aflertors of Monar- 
cby^ refuflng to be Slaves^ contended to be Repub- 
licans. Many more Paradoxes of equal Extrava- 
gance might be cited, which were advanced di- 
reftly, or which refulted plainly, from the Argu- 
ments employed on one Side of the Queftion in 
thofe Difputes. But the Inftances I have cited, may 
fuffice for our prefent Purpofe, and may fcrvc to 
fliew that although Difficulties hard to folve in 
Speculation, or to remove in Pradtice, will arife 
in the Purfuit of the mod rational Principles ; yet 
fuch Abfurdities as thefe can never arife, except 
from the moft irrational, and always muft arife 
from fuch. 

If the Perfons, who maintained this divine^ here- 
ditaryj indefiezable Right of our Kings y had thought 
fit to drop thefe Principles, when they laid afide 
Thofe of Pafftve-Ohedience and Non-Refiftance^ and 
no tolerable Reafon can be given why They di 
their Conduft would have been con(iflent^art[ 
form on this great Occafion ; and this Confi 
and Uniformity would have been produftive 
great Good, by taking away at once even the Ap- 
pearances ot all political Divifion in the Bulk of the 
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\ Nation. But whilft they laboured to reconcile 
I their prefent Conduit to their an^ienl Syftem, They 
1 were true to neither. They had gone much farther 
^ than This would aJlow, and then They refufed to go 
as far as the other required, in order to be fafe, and 
therefore in order to be juftify'd. They loft every 
Kind of Merit ; the chimerical Merit of adhering 
to z Set oi ftUy Principles \ the real Merit of facri- 
Being their Prejudices to the compleat Deliverance 
of their Country from the recent Danger of Pope- 
Tj and arbitrary Power. Nay, They did worfe ; 
for the mifchievous Confcqucnces of their Conduft 
were not hurtful to Them alone, and at that Time 
alone, but to the Publick, and even down to theie 
Times. They fiirniflied Pretence to Fa£lionSi who 
kept up a Divifion under the oldNamesy when the 
Differences were really extinguifhed by the ConduA 
of both Parties \ becaufe the Conduct of both Par- 
ties was no longer conformable to the Principles im- 
puted to them. The Tories had no longer any Pre- 
tence of fearing the Defigns of the JVhigs ; fince 
the Wbi^s had fufHciently purged Themfcfves from 
all Sufpicion of Republican Ptews^ by their Zeal 
to continue monarchical Government^ and of Lati- 
tudinarian Schemes in Point of Religion^ by their 
ready Concurrence in prefervlng our Ecclejiaftical 
EftMiJhment^ and by their inufting on nothing 
farther, in Favour of^ the DiJ/enters^ than that In- 
dulgence, which the Church was moft willing to 
grant. The Ff^igs had as little Pretence of Tear- 
ing the Tories ; fince the Tories had purged Them- 
^ Ives, m the moft fignal Manner, from all Sufpi- 
^ favouring Popery ^ or arbitrary Power ^ by 
otous Reliftance They made to both. They 
engaged, They had taken the Ixad in the Re- 
volution^ and They were fully determrnM againft 
the Return of King James. The real Effences of 
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ff^ig and Tory were thus deftroyed ; but the no- 
minal were prefervcd, and have done fince that 
Time a good Part of the Mifchicf, which the real 
did before. The Oppofitidn made to the Settle- 
ment of the Crown brought This about. An over- 
curious Enquiry into the Motives of this Oppofi- 
tion would be a Tafk too invidious for me to under- 
take* Something however may be faid upon it. We 
may fay in general, without Offence, that private 
Ambition mingled itfelf early in the great and natio* 
na} Concerns of the Revolution % and that it did ib 
more, as the Profpeft of a new Settlement^ and of 
the Elevation of the Prince of Or^^rg-^ approached; 
Expectations were railed \ Difappointments were 
given, or forcfeen ; and a Variety of Motives of 
the fame Kind began to influence very ftrongly the 
Conduct ot the principal Aftors. Some endeavoured 
to lay the Foundations of their future Fortune by 
Penionftrations of a perfonal Attachment to the 
Prince \ which were carried on, I doubt, a little 
too independently of the Regard due to their Coun- 
try, in ionic Cafes ; particularly, if I miflake not, 
in That of the Declaration of Rights j of which We 
may pronounce, and Experience will juftify us, 
that it was too loofe, too imperfedl, and nothing 
Icls than proportionable to the Importance of the 
Occafion, and the favourable Circumflances of the 
Conjunfture. Others there were, who imagined that 
the ihortefl and fureft Way for Them to take, in 
Purfuitof the fame View, was to make Themfelves 
confiderable by Oppojition^ to form a Party ^ and 
maintain a Struggle ipt perfonal Power ^ under tjie 
Pretence and Umbrage of Principle* This was, 
without Doubt, the Motive of fome particular, lead- 
ing Men, and could not be, at leafl at firit, the 
Motive of Numbers. But there was another Mor. 
tive^ which cafily became That of Numbers, becaufe 
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it arofe out of a Fund common to all Men, thci^^- 
verfity of human Nature^ according to an Obferva* 
tion made in one of thefe Letters. Whilft the E- 
vent of the Prince of Grangers Expedition was un- 
decided. Men remained under the full Influence of 
thcii^ FearSy which had determin'd Them to adt a- 
gainft their Prejudices. But when the Revolution was 
fccure, and thefe Fears were calm*d, tbefe Preju- 
dices refumed, in fome Degree, their former Power, 
and the more for being revived and encouraged by 
Men of Reputation and Authority, who argued for 
ibme, and might as reafonably have argued for 
all the Errors, in Contradiftion to which moft of 
Them had aded, nay and were ready to aft. With 
fuch Views, and by fuch Means, were many brought, 
at this Time, to entangle Thcmfclves in a Maze of 
inextricable Abfurdities. Had They own'd candid- 
ly arid fairly that their Principles y as well as Thofc 
of the fFhigSj were carried too high in the former 
Difputes of Parties, and that thefe Principles could 
not be true, (ince They found Thcmfelvcs actually 
in a Situation, wherein it was not poffible to aft 
agreeably to them without manifeft Abfurdity, the 
Diftinftion, as well as the Difference, offflng^nd 
Tory had been at an End. But contrary Meafures 
produced a contrary EfFeft. They kept up the Ap* 
pearances, and They could keep up no more, of a 
Whig and a Tory Party, and with thefe Appearances 
a great Part of the old Animofity. The two Names 
were founded about the Nation j and Men, who 
faw the fame Enfigns flying, were not wife enough 
to perceive, or not honcft enough to own, that the 
fame Caufe was no longer concerned, but lifted 
Themfclves on either Side, as their Prejudices at 
firft, and their Inclinations, or other Motives, 
which arole in the Progrefs of their Contefb, di- 
reded Therp afterwards i fFbigs very often under 
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fVh^ Standard. 

This general Rcprefcntatfon, wfiich I hive ijiade 
of the State oi Parties at the RetoluHoH^ is, I ami 
verily pcrfuaded, exadlly juft ; and ic niight be 
fupported by miny particular Proofs, that 1 chufc 
rather to fuggelt, than to mention. But if any 
Doubt remains, let us analyfc the feveral Partiei 
of that Time a little more, reduce them to their 
firfi and real Principle s^ and then pronounce whe- 
ther We find the IVhtg^ ox the Tory Party fubfift-^ 
ing among Them. 

In thefirft Place, there was a Party ^ tha£ con- 
curred in making the new SettlefHent ; a Party^ thac 
prevails in Parliament ^ and was by nnuch the Ma- 
jority of the Nation out of it. Were the Wbigi 
this Majority ? Was this Party a JVbig Party ? 
No Man will prefume to affirm fo notorious art 
Untruth; The fVhigs were far from being this Ma- 
jority, and King James muft have dyed orr the 
Throne, if the Tories had not concurred to place 
the Prince of Orange there, in his ftead. Was thi^ 
Party a Tory Party then? Gertaihly no. The 
.iVbigs had been zealous in the &me Caufe, and 
had contributed to make it fuccefsful by their 
Temper, as well as their Zeal j by waiting the 
Time of the Tories j or rather the Maturity of the 
Conjunfture, and by moderating their Principles and 
their Gondu£t, in Favour of chat Coalition^ with- 
out which the Revolution could have fucceeded no 
more than the Exclufion did. We find then here 
neither a IVhigy nor a Tory Party j for in Coalitions 
oi this Kind, where two Parties are melted, as ic 
were, into one, neither of them can be laid, with 
Truth and Propriety, to exiflt. 

There was another Party direflly dppofite t0 
This » a certain Number of Men^ on whom the ori~ 
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ginal Taint, tranfmittcd down from King James 
the I ft, remained ftill in the full Strength of its 
Malignity. Thefe Men adhered to tUfe Princi- 
ples, in the natural Senfe and foil Extent of them, 
which the Tories had profefs'd. But yet, the T(h 
ries having renounced tbefe Principles^ or diftin- 
guifhed Themfclvcs out of ^ny Obligation to ob- 
ierve them, this inconfidcrable Fadlion could not be 

) deem*d the Tory Party, but received the Name (rf 

* jfacobite with more Propriety, 

Two other Parties there were at this Time, form*d 
on one common Principle, but widely different 
however, by the different Confcquences They drew 
from ir. The Principle I mean iS That contain*d 
in the Diftinftion of a King de Jure, and a King de 
-p ^ FaSlo. The famous Statute of Henry the 6th au- 
thorized this Diftindkion. The Statute was dcfign*d 
principally, no Doubt, for the Advantage of the 
Subjeils^ that They might be fafe, which-ever Side 
prcvaii'd in an Age, when the epidemical Folly of 
fighting for different Pretenders had fpilt Oceans of 
Blood on the Scaffold, as well as in the Field ; and 
yet the Statute was defign'd for the Service of Kings 
de Fa£fo too, and particularly of Henry the 7th. 
Tfhe Author oi hereditary Right offer ted would nave 
us believe otherwife ; and yet furdy nothing can be 
more evident than This, that if King Henry the 
Seventh's Right had been as unqueftionable as He 
fuppofes, and I prefume to deny that it was, yet 
He would have been declared a King de Fa£to only, 
if the Intrigues of the Dutchefs of Burgundy, and 
the Fadlion oiYork had fucceeded ; and confcquent- 
Vj this Provifion for the Safety of his Adherents, 
iri that poffible Contingency, gave Strength to 
Him, as ic would have given Strength to any other 
Prince, whilft it attached his Adherents to Hin\ 

' by the apparent Security it prpvided \ for this Au- 
thor 
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tkor contends that it did not eftablifh a real Securi- 
ty, and advifes us to fulpend our Judgment on the 
Validity of this Statute, till We fee what the Opi- 
nion of Parliament ^ or the Judges^ may be, when- 
ever a King de ]MTcJhaU difpoffefs a King de Fa£lo. 
He refers us ad Cdendas Gracas. 

But there are two Obfervations to be made to 
our prcfent Purppfe on this Statute^ which feem to 
me natural and plain, firjl^ it confounds in Ef» 
fed: the very Diftinftion it feems to make ; fince it 
fecures alike, and, by fecuring alike, authorizes a- 
like Thofe, who adhere to the King de Jure^ 
and Thofe, who adhere to the King de FaSoy pro- 
vided They adhere to the King in Pojfejfion. Second- 
ly y it was contrived to hinder People j according to 
my Lord Bacon^s Senfe of it, from hufying ^em* 
felves in prying into the King^s Title ^ and that Sub- 
je£is might not trouble The?nfelves with Enquiries in- 
to the Juflnefs of the King's Title ^ or parrel. Now, 
upon . the Foundation of this Diftindion, and this 
Statute, thus underftood. They, who demurred on 
the Settlement of the Crown, at the- Revolution^ 
might plaufibly, though I think very unreafonably, 
refolve neither to voce, nor a& Thcmfelves againft 
thofe Maxims and Principles, which They had en- 
tcrtain'd and profefs'd, as Maxims of Law, and 
Principles of the Conftitution, and yet refolve to 
fubmit fincerely, and adhere faithfully to a new EJla- 
blijhmenty when it was once made. But the other 
of the^two Parties I mentioned drew from the fame 
Principle, of diftinguifhing between a King de Fac- 
to and a King de Jure, a very different Conclufion. 
They acknowledged one King, and held their Al- 
legiance ftill due to another. They bound Them- 
fclves by Oath to preferve a Settkment^ which They 
pretended Themfelves in Confciencc obliged to fub- 
vcrt. This was to juftify Perfidy ^ to fandif y Per- 
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jury^ to remove the facred Boundaries of Righf Jtnd 
fVrong^ and, as far as in Them lay, to teach Man- 
kind to caU Good cvil^ and Evil good. 

Such were the three DiviJionSy into which Men 
broke at the Revolution^ in oppofing the Settlement 
then made J whilft the great Body of the Nation 
concurred in it, and JVbig and Tory form'd in Rea- 
lity but pne Party. T^tjirft ofthefe Divifions con- 
jtinued, and became a Fa£lion in the State % but 
made no Profclytes, arid is worn out by Time. 
The Principle of the fecond was wrong j but it 
could not be reputed dangerous, whilft it lafted, 
and it feems to have been built on fo narrow and 
Bippcrya Foundation, that it did not continue long 
in Porce. ' I may be more bold in aflerting Thisj 
fince if We look back to the JEtiofxhQ Revolu- 
^fiony and to the Times, which followed. We fliall 
find among Thofe, who voted for a Regent ^ not a 
Kingy on the Abdication of Khgjamesj fome il- 
luftrious Perfons, who ferv'd King fFtlliam faith- 
ifully, who adher'd inviolably to our new Efiablijb- 
menu and who have been diftinguiflied Friends of 
thziSuccejfftony that hath now taken Place* That 
there have been Perfons, who deferv'd to be ranked 
under the third Heady is too notorious to be deny*d ; 
but I perfuade my felf that this Divifton hath con- 
fifted always of a flux Body. On one Hand, it 
IS fcarce poffible to believe that any Number of 
Men ihould be fo hardened, as to avow to Them- 
felves, and to one another, the afting and perfift- 
ing to aft on a Principle fo repugnant to every No- 
tioJi and Sentiment, that harbour in the Breafts of 
fecial Creatures. On the other. We know how 
the Sallies and Transports of Partyy on fome Oc- 
cafions, can hurry even reafonable Men to a6t on 
the moft abfurd, and honcft Men to aft on the moft 
tinjuftifiable Principles, or both one and the other 
'- J. ' ' ^ ' ■ * - ■ - ■"•■■'■** on 
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fm no Princi[de at all, according as the Obje6):,. 
jwhich the prevailing Pafllon prefents to Them, di-^ 
refl:s. This hath been the Cafe ot many, fince the Re^ 
volution^ and there are fome of all Sides, I believe, 
fiin alive > fure I am that there were fome a few 
Years ago, who know that no Side is abfolutel/ 
unexceptionable in this Refpe^l. 

/ amy -J / i?, &c. 




LETTER IX. 

SIR, 

BU T whatever the State of Parties was at the 
Revolution^ and for fome Time afterwards,. 
the Seitlement made at that Time having continued^ 
that State of Parties hath changed gradually, tho' 
flowly, and hath received at Length, according to 
the neceflary Courfe of Things, a total Alteration!' 
This Alteration would have been fooner wrought, if 
the Attempt I have mentioned, to defend Princi- 
ples no longer defenfible, had not furniflied the Oc- 
cafion and Pretence to keep up the Appearances of 
a ?orv, and a ff^ig Party, Some of Thofe, who 
had been called Tories, furniflied this Pretence, 
They, who had been called fVings, feiz'd and im- 
proved it. The Advantages to one Side, the Dif- 
advantages to the other, the Mifchiefs to the whole, 
which have enfued, 1 need not deduce. It fliall 
fuffice to obferve, that thefe Appearances were the 
more eafy to be kept up, becaufe fcveral Men, who 
had ftood confpicuous in Oppofition to one another 
before ih^^ Revolution^ continued an Oppofition,- 
♦"''''"' ' though 
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chough not the fame, afterwards. Frefh Provoca-. 
tions were daily given, and frefli Pretences for Di- 
vifion daily taken. Thefe Contcfts were prefent •, 
They recalled Thofe, that had paft in the Time dl 
King Charles the 2d ; and boib Sides forgot that 
Union, which their common Danger and their 
common Intereft had form'd at the Revolution. Old. 

IReprpacbes were rencw'd, new ones invented, a* 
gainft the Party caird fVhigs^ when They were as 
CQmplaifant to a Court as ever the Tories \i2Ld been j 
againft the Party caird Tories^ when They were as 
I jealous of puhlick Liberty^ and as frugal of pub- 
t lick Money ^ as ever the ff^bigs had been. Danger 
to the Churchy on om: Side^ and Danger to the 
State^ on the other ^ were apprehended from Men, 
who meant no Harm to either ; for though I)ijfen- 
ters mingled Themfelves on one Side, and Jacobites 
on the other, and notwithftanding the Leanings of 
Parties in Favour of Thofe, by whom They were 
abetted •, yet is it a certain Truth, that the Strug- 
gle was in the main for Power, not Principle •, and 
that there was no formal Defign laid, on one Side, 
to deftroy the Churchy nor, on the other, the Stafe. 
The Cavils, which may be made, and the Fafts, 
which may be cited, fome of older, and fome of 
freOier date, againft what hath been here faid, do 
not efcape me. Men of Knowledge, and of cool 
and candid Thought, will anfwer one, and account 
for the other, without my Help ; and I cannot re- 
folve, for the Sake of the Paffionate, nor even of 
the Ignorant, to dcfcend upon this Subjeifl into a 
greater Detail. 

I piifs to That, which is clofer to my prefent 
Purpofe, and of more immediate Ufe ; and I fay 
that as the natural Difpofnions of Men are altered 
and tbrm'd into different moral Characters by Edu- 
cation, fo the Spirit of a Conftitution of Govern- 
ment 
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mcnt, which is confirm'd, improv'd and ftreng* 
then'd by the Courfe of Events, and cfpecially by 
Thofi of fruitlefs Oppofition, in a long Traft of 
Time, will have a proportionable Influence on the 
Reafoning, the Sentiments, and the Conduft of 
Thofe, who are fubjeft to it. A different Spirit 
and contrary Prejudices may prevail for a Time- 
But the Spirit and Principles of the Conftitution 
will prevail at laft. If one be unnatural, and the 
other abfurd, and That is the Cafe in many Go- 
vernments, a vigorous Exercife of Power, fignal 
Rewards, fignal Punifhmcnts, and a Variety of o- 
ther fecondary Means, which in fuch Conflitutions 
are never wanting, will however maintain, as long 
as they are employed, both the Spirit and the Prin- 
ciples. But if the Spirit and Principles of a Con- 
ftitution be agreeable to Nature, and the true Ends 
of Government, which is the Cafe of the prefent 
Conftitution of the Britijh Government^ They want 
no fuch Means to make them prevail. They not 
only flourifh without them, but they would fade and 
dye away with them. As Liberty is nourifhed and 
fupported by fuch a Spirit and luch Principles, fo 
They are propagated by Liberty. Truth and Rea- 
fon are often able to get the better of Authority in 
particular Minds ; but Truth and Reafon with Au- 
thority on their Side will carry Numbers, bear 
down Prejudices, and become the very Genius of a 
People. The'Progrefs They make is always furc, 
but fometimes not obfervable by every Eye. Con- 
trary Prejudices may feem to maintain Themfelves 
in Vigour, and thefe Prejudices may be kept up 
long by Paflion and by Artifice. \^But when Truth 
and Reafon continue to adt without Reftraint, a 
little fooner, or a little later, and often when this 
Turn is leaft expcfted, the Prejudices vanifh at 

once 
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once, and Truth and Reafon triumph without any 
Rival. 

The Conftitution of England had been feen in two 
very different Lights, foralmoft a Century before the 
Revolution j fo that there is no Room to be furpri- 
fcd at the great Oppofition, that appeared (when 
the Whig and Tory Parties arofc a very few years 
before that TEra,) between Principles^ which, asop- 
polite as they were, each Side pretended to eftablifh 
on the Nature of one and the fame Conjlitution. How 
This happened, hath been often hinted, and I have 
not here Room to explain any farther. Let us be 
fatisfy*d that it is no longer the Cafe. Our Con- 
ftitution is no longer a Myttery ; the Power of the 
Crown is now exaftly limited ; the Chimaera of 
Prerogative removed j and the Rights of the Subjell 
are no longer problematical, though feme Things 
neceflary to the more effedual Security of thetn 
may be ftill wanting. Under this Conftitution^ the 
greateft Part of the Men now alive were born. 
They lie under no Pretence of Obligation to any 
othery and to the Support of This They are bound 
by all the Ties of Society, and all the Motives of 
Intereft. 

Let us prove what We advance ; and that Wc 
may do fo ad Homines^ let us borrow our Argu- 
ment from the great Champion of hereditary Right, 
Haying mentioned in his Introduftion what He 
endeavours pompoufly, but vainly, to eftablifh in 
his Book, in Favour of hereditary Rights a Pre- 
fcription of nine Centuries ^ a continual Claim of fv^ 
hundred and fifty TearSy He attempts to convince 
us by a novel Law^ and a modern Conftitution. 
This modern Conftitution is the Aul of Recognitiorty 
in the ift of King James the ift. The Declara- 
tions there made, in Favour of hereditary Rights 
are no Doubt as ftrong as Words can frame, and 

the 



the Words are fiach as would tempt one to thjnlc^ 
by the Fuftian They compofe, tnajt his Majefty 
Himfelf had penn'd them. From hei^ce it is con- 
cluded that fince the Fcmi and A£ts bf Fathers -^ — « 

Und their Pofterity "this A5t, till the Society hath 

revoked it lawfully^ lays the fame Obligation on everj 
Mender of the Society y as if he had perfonally confented 
to it. ' If this A£t then was lawfully revok^di 

or repcaPd, another n&UelLaw^ contrary to it, might 
be made equally binding j but neither this ASt^ noi' 
the Aft of the 12th of Charles the 2d, affirming 
the Crown to appertain ly juji and undoubted Righi 
to the King, his Heirs and lawful Succeflprs, hav^^ 
ing been exprcfly repealed. We ftiU lye under thci 
lame Obligations, and every Settlement, contrary 
to them, and by Confequence the Settlement liiadd 
at the Revolution^ is unlawful* Now I aflc, was 
not the Will of Henry the 8th, which excluded the 
whole Scotijh Line, made in Purfuance, and by the 
Authority of an Aft paffed in the 25th Year of his 
Reign? Hath not /ife'i^«/y&(?r juftifyM the Validity 
of this fVilly much to his own Satisfaftion, and^ 
I believe, to That of his Readers ? Was this Will 
lawfully revoked ? Was this Statute eicprejly repealed? 
I alk farther, ^\iz\\izxhere^tary Right, and the OM- 
gations ofSubje5is to it^ could be made immutable anct 
eternal^ as this Author afferts that they were by the A£f 
of Recognition i without a manifcft Contradidtion to the? 
A& ot Queen Elizabeth, which declares the Power of' 
Parliament to limit and bind the Succeflion to thd 
Crown? Vf2isth\s A&exprejly repeal' d? That King 
y antes the ill fucceeded lawfully againft Lawiour Aih 
thor is fond to maintain, and the Fropofttion is not 
unlike That of fome Popi^ Cafuijls^ who affert that 
his Holinefs Jufepoteft contra Jus decernere^ can de-^ 
cree rightfully againft Right j but if thcfe Q^eftioni 
are fairly anfwcE'd, it will refuli from foch anfwers^ 

O an4 
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and from the Arguments I have quoted^ that this 
n^vel t^Wj this modern Conjlitution^ is a meer Illu- 
fion i that it never bound any Member of the Society ; 
and that the Parliament had as much Right to make 
the Settlement in 1688, notwithftanding the j1^ of 
Recognition^ as the Parliament had to make tbif A£l 
in 1603, notwithftanding the two ASs I have men- 
tioned, and the Will of Henry the 8th, made by 
Virtue of the firfi of them. This wayward and 
forlorn hereditary Right muft therefore fell to the 
Ground, or be lupportcd by the fuppofed Prefirip- 
tion of nine Centuries^ and Claim of five and a ba^t 
which no intelligent Man, who reads this Book, will 
be perfuaded that the Author hath proved a J6t 
better, than the uninterrupted Succemon of Popes. 
from St. Peter down to his preient Holinefs, is 
proved by the learned Antiquaries oi Itdy. If this 
A£f of Recognition be urged, as it fometimes is, to 
(hew the declared Senfe of the three Eftates ^ the 
Kingdom^ which Declaration was obtained, itfeems, 
in an Hurry, fince the All was read three Tirpes 
in one Houfc the fame Day j the declared Senfe of 
the three Efiatesj not pronounced in an Hurry, but 
after the moft lolemn Debates and Conferences, 
may be urged with much greater Weight, in Favour 
of our prefent Settlement. If this Ap of Recognition^ 
notwithltanding what hath been objedted, be urged 
as a LaWf which had the Affent of a King^ in Op- 
poficion to the Proceedings of the Convention^ by 
which King William and Queen Mary were rais*a 
to the Throne •, the Anfwer is obvious and con- 
clufive. The Circumftances of the two Cafes are 
very different ; but when they come to be weighed 
in a fair Ballance, Thofe, which attended the Settle- 
ment of the Crown on the Revolution^ will be found 
at leaft as conformable to Reafon, to Law, and to 
Practice, as Thofe, which attended thq Eftablifh- 

mcnt 
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oient of the Stuart Famly. Queen Elizabeth de- 
fisoed King James the ift to be ner'Succcflbr ; the 
Nation concurred to make him {o ; neither She nqr 
They paid any Regard to the Law^ which ftood in 
his W^. Tlieir Rcafon^ for adling in this Manner 
. are eaiy to be difcovered in the Hiftory of thai: 
Time; and on the fame Authority We may certain- 
ly conclude, that They would not have aded in this 
Manner, if King James had been, like his Mother, 
a profejfed Papift. Thus He got into the Throne ; 
and when he was there. He got, like odier King^ 
fucb a Title y as He chofe to ftand upon, agniz^d^ or 
recognpii^ by his Parliament. The Settlement at 
the Revolution was made by a Convention of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal^ and a full and free 
Reprefentative of the whole Body of the People. "When 
King fFilliam and Queen Alary were once fettled 
in the Throne^ this Settlement was continued and 
confirmed by an Affembla^e of aO the lep/lative 
Powers. He, who will difpute the Validity of 
thefc Proceedings, muft (hew therefore firjl of all, 
what hath never yet been flicwn, (no,' not by the 
Autb(tr\ have fo often quoted) the Invalidity of the 
Proceedings of tbofe Parliaments^ which raifed 
Edward the 3d and Henry the 4th to the Throne ; 
which were called as irregularly, though by Wrics 
in the Names of Edward the 2d and Richard the 
2d, as it can be pretended that the Convention wa$. 
He muft Ihew the Invalidity of the Proceedings 
even of that AJfeml^lyy by which Charles the 2d was 
called home, till their Proceedings became valid 
by a fubfequent Confirmation. He n>uft (hew 
farther, how any of the Laws of the Princes of the 
Houieof Ldneafter came to be confiantly received 
and executed^ a little better than the Author ofbe^ 
reditary Right ajferted hath done, by affuring us on 
bis Word that it was by the Sufferance of Edward 
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fhe 4th and his ^uccejfors^ and the ApprohatldH ^ the 
People. He muft account for the Continuance in 
Force of the Laws of Richard the 3d, and of 
Penry the 7th, a Ijttle better than the fame Author 
does, by the Deficiency of Henry the 7th's Titlc^ 
(which, upon another Occafion, He magnifies ; 
though upon This He affirnis it to have been no 
^petter than That of Richard the 3d) and by the great 
Refpeft of Henry the 8th for his Father. When 
This hatl> been once fhewn, it will be Time to 
fhink pf a Reply, In the mean while, We wiD 
pbferve that befides the Paflipn and Party-Spirit, 
which poflefs almoft all Thole, who write on this 
Subjeft, there is a Diftinftion, which (hould be 
conftantly made in Cafes of this-Nature, and which 
They never make, or never m^ke exaAly enough. 
They compare the Proceedings, without comparing 
the Situation, Neceffity and ^elf-Prefervatien are 
great Laws of Nature, and may well difpenfe with 
fhe ftrjft Obfervation of the common Forms of 
any particular Conftitution. Either the Qonveniion 
inqft have fallen into the Abfurdities I have already 
mentioned ; or have called back King JameSy 
which would have been ftijl a greater Abfurdity y 
or have left their Country in abfolute Anarchy; 
pr have done what They djd, What They did, 
was done as near as poflible to the Spirit of our 
Conjlitutiqn^ the Forms of our Laws^ and the Ex- 
amples of fprn^er "J^mes. They had the Merit '^ 
their Poftenty hath the Benefit \ nay He, who would 
fay that They had the Gmlty not the Merits muft 
ftill allow tjiat their Pofterity hath the Benefit^ with- 
put fhfiring the Gujll ; and, upon the whole Matter^ 
I will venture to aflert that He, who Icruples, or 
pretends to fcruple, at this Time, the Validity of 
pur prr/efU Confiitution^ is no wifer, or elfe no ho- 
flt^lcr, tfian i^e would be, vvho ft^oqld feruple, or 
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rctend to fcruple, the Validity of ma^a Charta^ 
have often wifti'd that feme profound Antiquary^ 
of much Leifnre, would write an elaborate Treadfc 
10 aflert Roy d Prerogative z%z\x\^ xkit great Charter^ 
as well as hereditary Right againft the Revolution. 
I am perfuaded that He would fucceed alike in both. 
Why, indeed, fhould a Charter^ extorted by Force, 
and therefore vicious in its Principle, ftand on a 
better Foot, or have more Regard paid to it, than 
a Settlement made in Oppofition to a divine y and 
therefore indefiezeMe Right? I- lay, and therefore 
indefiezable ; bccaufe if it be not proved to be lome- 
thing more ihzxi human ^ it will hardly be proved 
indefiezable. But I quit this Subjeft ; upon which, 
perhaps, you may think I have Ipent my Time as 
in, as I Ihould have done, if I had preached againft 
the Koran at PauPs. It is Time to fpeak of the 
Motives of Intereft, by which we are bound, aS 
well as by the Ties of Duty, to fupport the jprefent 
Cmftitution. 

Upon this Head, a few Words will be fufficient ; 
fince I prefume that no Prejudices can be ftrong 
enough to create much Diverfity of Opinion, in a 
Cafe fo very clear, and capable of being ftated (6 
ftortly. Whether the Revolution altered our old 
Conftitution for the better^ or renewed it^ and brought 
it back to the firft Principles^ and nearer to the pri- 
mittve Inftitutiony fhall not be difputed here, I 
think the latter^ and every Man muft think that 
one or the other was neceflary, who confiders, in 
the firft Place, liow the Majefty and Authority of th? 
Prince began to fwell above any Pitch, proportion- 
able to the Rank of chief Magifirate, or fupreme 
Heady in zfree State -, by how many Arts the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown had been ftretch*d, and hoM^ 
niany Precedents^ little favourable to Liberty^ had 
t^ecn fet, even before the Acceffion of the Scotifh 
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l4ne ; and who confiders, in the next Place, the dU 
rc& Tendency, coniirm'd by Experience, of tbofi 
Principles of Government^ fo frequently mentioned, 
which compofed an avowed Syftem of tyranny 
and eftablifhed Slavery as a political, a niorali and 
a religious Obligation ; which King James the ift 
was too fuccefsfui in eftablifhmg *, but neither Hf^ 
nor his Defcendents were able to purfue. Wliat 
theie Confiderations made necefTary, was done ac 
the R/evolution \ at Icaft, fo iar as to put it in* 
\o our Power t0 do the Reft. A Spirit ^ 
Liberty^ tranfmitted down from our Saxon A^ 
tefiors^ and the unknown Ages of our Govern*- 
ment, preferved itfelf through one almoft conti- 
nual Struggle, a^inft the Ufurpations of our 
frincesj and the Vices of our feopk \ and They, 
whom neither the PUmta^enets^ nor the Sudors 
could enflave, were incapable of fufiering their 
Rights and Privileges to be ravifhed from Them 
by the Stuarts. They bore with the laft King of this 
unhappy Raecy till it was fhameful, as it muit 
have been fatal, to bear any longer ; and whilft 
They aflcrted their Liberties^ They refuted and 
anticipated, by their Temper and tneir Patience, 
>all the ObjeflioQs, which foreign and domeftick 
Abettors of tyranny are apt to make againft the 
Conduct of our Nation towards their Kings. Let 
us juftify this C6ndu(ft, by perfifting in it, and 
continue to ourfclves the peculiar Honour of main- 
taining the Freedom of our Gothick Inftitutton of Go^ 
vernment^ when io many other Nations, wIk) en- 
joyed the fame, have lore theirs. 
. If a divine i indejiezable^ hereditary Right to go- 
vern a Community be once acknowledged, a Right 
ji'idependent of the Community ^ and which veils in 
every fucceflive Prince immediately on the Death 
f}i liis PredecefTor, and prev^ufly to any Engage- 
ment 
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mcnt taken on his Part towards the People ; if tho 
People once acknowledge Themfel ves bound to fuch 
Princes by the Tics of Pajftve-Obedience and Non- 
l^Jifiancey by an Allegiance unconditiondt and not 
reciprocal to ProteHion •, if a Kind of oral Law^ 
or myfterious Cabbala^ which Pharifees of the black 
Gown and the long Robe are always at Hand to 
rmort and interpret, as a Prince defires, be once 
added, like a lupplcmental Code^ to the known 
Laws of the Lana > then, I fay, fuch Princes have 
the Power^ if not the Rights given Them, of 
commencing Tyrants ; and Princes, who have the 
Power y are prone to think that They have the 
t^bt. Such was the State of King and People be- 
fore the Revolution. By the Revolution^ and the 
Settlement (ince made, this State hath received con- 
fiderable Alterations. A King of Britain is now, 
ftridtiy and properly, what Kings (hould always be, 
a Member, but the Supreme Member, or the 
Head of a political Body. Part of one individual, 
fpecifick Whole, in every Refpcdt ; diftindt from 
it, or independent of it in none ; He can Dfiove no 
longer in another Orbit from his People^ and, like^ 
fome fuperior Planet, attraft, repel, influence, and 
direft their Motions by his own. He and They 
are Parts of the fame Syftem, intimately join'd 
and co-operating together, adting and a£ted upon, 
limiting and limited, controuling and controuled 
by one another ; and when He ccafes to (tand in 
this Relation to Them, He ceafcs to ftand any. 
The Settlements^ by Virtue of which He governs, 
are plainly original Contrails. His Injlitution is 
plainly conditional ; and He may forfeit his Right 
to Allegiance^ as undeniably and cffe£lually, as the 
Subjeft may forfeit his Right to Protection. There 
are no longer any hidden Referves of Authority, to 
be let out on Occafign, and to overflow the Rights 
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and Privileges of the People. The Laws^ of the 
Land are known, and they are the fole SpringSi 
from whence the Prince can derive his Pretenfions, 
and the People theirs. It would be to no Parpofc 
to illuftrate any farther a Matter, which begins to 
be fo well underftood ; or to defcend into, a more 
particular Enumeration of the Advantages, that 
refult, or may refult, from our prefent Settlement. ' 
No Man, who does not prefer Slavery to Liberty^ 
or a more precarious Security to a better, will de- 
clare for fuch a Government, as our national Divi- 
fions, and a long Courfe, feldom interrupted, of* 
improvident Complaifance to the Crown^ had en* 
abled King James the 2d to eftablifli againft fuch a 
Government as was intended by the fubfequent Set^ 
tlement ; and if there be any fuch Man, I declare 
that I neither write to Him, nor for Him. 

I may affume therefore, without fearing to be ac- 
cufed of begging the Queftion, that the Conjlitu- 
tiony under which We now live, is preferable to 
That, which prevailed at any Time before the Re- 
volution. We are arrived, after many Struggles, 
after a Deliverance almoll miraculous, and fuch an 
one as no Nation hath Reafon to exped twice, and 
after having made fome honeft Improvements on 
the Advantages of our new Conftitution^ very near 
to that full Security, under which Men, who arc 
free and follicitous to continue fo, may fit down, not 
without watchfulnefs, (for That is never to be fuffer'd 
to relax under fuch a Government as ours)but without 
Anxiety. The Sum therefore of all thefe Difcourfes, 
and of all our Exhortations to one another, is, and 
ought to be, that We flioiild not ftop fliort init> im- 

?ortant a Work. It was begun at the Revolution ; bur 
le, who thinks it was pertedled theo, or hath been 
Eertcfted fince, will find Himfelf very much mifta- 
en. The Foundations were laid then. We proceeded 

for 



for fome Time after That, like the Jews in rc-i- 
building their Temple ; We carried on the holjr 
Work with one Hand, and held our Swords in the 
other to defend it. That Diftraftion, that Danger 
is over, and we betray the Caufe of Liherfy with- 
out any Colour of Excufe, if We do not compleac 
the glorious Building, which will laft to Ages yet 
remote, if it be once finiihed, and will moOJdef 
away and fall into Ruins, if it remain longer in this 
imperfeft State. 

Now, that We may fee the better' how to pro-i 
ceed in the Caufe of Liberty^ to compleat the Free- 
dom, and to fecure the Duration of our prefent 
Conjiitution J it will be of Ufe, I think, to con^ 
fider what Obftacles lye, or may hereafter lye, in ont 
Way, and of what Nature that Oppofuion is, or may 
hereafter be, which We may expefl: to meet. In 
order to This, let us once more analyfc our poliri-* 
cal Divifions \ Thofe, which may poffibly extft 
now, or hereafter, as We did Thofe/ which were 
form'd at the Revolution. 

Onepoffible Divifton then is That of Men angry 
with the Government J and yet refolded to marntain 
the Conftitution. This may be the C?afe at any 
Time i under the prefent, wife, Virtuocrs, and tri* 
umphant Adminiilration, and therefore to be fure 
at any other. 

A fecond poffible Divifton is That 6f Men aVerfc 
to the Government y becaufe They are fo to the GoH'^ 
ftitutiony which I think can never be the Cafe of 
many ; or averfe to the Conftitutiori^ becaufe Thejr 
are to to the Government y which I think may be the 
Cafe of more. Both of Thefe tend to the fame 
Point. One would fubvert the Government^ that 
they might change the Conjlitution. The other would 
lacrifice the Conjiitutiony that They might fubvert 
the Government. 
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A third pojfible Divifion^ and I feck no mort, is 
That of Men attach'd to the Government -y or, to 
fpeak more properly, to the Perlbns of Tboje, who 

fovern ; or, to fpeak more properly ftill, to the 
ower, Profit,^ or Proteflion They acquire by the 
Favour of Sbefe Perfons j but Enemies to the Con- 
ftitution. 

Now, as to the firfi and feconi of tbefc poJfibU 
DtviJionSf if there be any fuch among us, I do not 
apprehend that We are at prefent» or can be here- 
after, in much Danger ; or that the Caufe of Li- 
berty can meet with much Oppofition from them , 
though tht/econd have certainly Views, more likely 
to bring Slavery upon us, than to promote Liberty ; 
and though Prudence requires that We fhould be on 
our Guard againft both. The firji, indeed, might 
hope to unite even the Bulk of the Nation to Them, 
in a weak and opprefTi ve Reign. If Grievances ihould 
^row intolerable under fome Prince as yet unborn ; 
]f Redrefs fliould become abfolutely defperate ; if 
Liberty it felf ihould be in imminent Peril ; the Na- 
ture of our Conjtitution would iuftify the Refiftance, 
that We ought to believe well enough of Pofterity 
to perfuade ourfelves would be made in iiich an 
Exigency, But without fuch an Exigency, particu- 
lar Men would flatter Themfelves extremely, if 
They hoped to make the Nation angry, becaufeThey 
were fo. Private Motives can never influence Num- 
bers. When a Nation revolts, the Injury is nati- 
onal. This Cafe therefore b remote, improbable, 
nay impoffible, under the Lenity, Juflice and he- 
roical Spirit of the frefent Government ; and if I 
mentioned iiich an imaginary Party^ it was only 
done that I might omit none, which can be fup- 
pofed. The Projects of the fecond Divijian^ ftatcd 
in the fame hypothetical Manner, arc furely too 
extravagant, and their Defigns too wicked, to be 
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dangerous. Difputes may arife hereafter, in fome 
diftanc Time, about Mtnifters^ perhaps about Kings ^ 
but I perfuade my fclf that Ms Conjtitution will be, 
as it ought to be always, diftinguifhed from, and 
prefer'd to boPb^ by the Britijb Nation. Reafons 
muft arife in Procefs of Time, from the very Na- 
ture of Man, to oppofe Minifiers and ' Kings too ; 
but none can arife, in the Nature of Things, to 01^ 
vokjucb a Conftitution as ours. Better Minifters^ 
better KingSy may be hereafter often wanted, and 
ibmetimes found; but a better conftituted Govern- 
tnent never can. Should there be therefore ftil! any 
fuch Men, as We here fuppole, among us. They 
cannot expeft, if they are in their Senfes, a national 
Concurrence \ and furely a little Refleflion will 
ferve to ihew Them, that the fame Reaibns, which 
make Them weaker now than They were fome 
Years ago, muft make Them weaker fome Years 
hence than they are now. 

As to the tUrd Divifion^ if any fuch there be, it 
is in That our ereateft and almoft our whole Dan- 
ger centers* The others cannot overthrow, but 
Thefe may undermine our Liberty. Capable of 
being admitted into Powett in all Courts, and 
more likely than other Men to be fo in every 
Court, except the prefent, (whole approved Penetra- 
tion and fpotleis Innocence give a certain Exclufion 
to Them,) They may prevent any farther Secu- 
rities from being procured to Liberty^ rill Thofc 
already eftabliflica are diflblved, or perverted. 
Since then our principal Danger muft in all Times 
arife from Thole, wno belong to tins Divijion^ it 
is necefiary to Ihew, before We conclude thcfe 
Dilcourles, by what Means fuch Men may carry 
on their pernicious Deligns with Efledt, and by 
what Means They may be defeated. Thcfe Con- 
fiderations will lead us to fix that Point, wherein 
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Men of all Denominations ought to unite, and do 
unite, aod to flate the fole Diftinftipn of Parties ^ 
which can be made ivith Truth, at this Time, 
amon^ us. 

J (tm^ S I Rj &c. 
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IT may be aflc'd, perhaps, how Men, who are 
Friends to a GpvernmetU^ can be Enemies at 
the fame Time to the ConJiiMionj upon which ibat 
povernmnt is founded. But the Anfwer will be 
leafy, if We confidcr thefe two Things ; frji^ the 
true Diftindion, fo often confounded in Writing, 
and almoft always in Converfation, between Con- 
fiitution and Government, By Conjiitution We mean, 
whenever We fpeakiwith Propriety and Exaftnefs, 
that Affemblage of Laws, Inftitutions and Cuftotns, 
derived from certain j5x*d Principles of Reafon, di- 
redled to certain f)x*d Objefts of publick Good, 
fhat compofe the general Syftem, according to 
which the Community hath agreed to be governed. 
By Government We mean, whenever We fpeak 
in the fame Manner, that particular Tenor of Con- 
dudt, which a chief Magiftrate, and inferior Magi- 
grates, under his Piredtion and Influence, hold in 
the Adrtiiniftratiori of pubfick Affairs. We call 
This a good Government^ v/hen the Execution of 
the Laws, the Obfervation of the Inftitutions and 
Cuftoms, in (hort, the whole Adminiftration of 
publick Aflairs is wifely pqrfued, and with a ftrift 
-^^ '^ ' ' ' " " ' 1 f'- " •' '■' Cppfprmity 
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Conformity to the Principles and Objcfts of the Con- 
ftitution. We call it a oad Government ^ when it is 
adminifter'd on other Principles, and dircJled to 
other Objefts, either wickedly or weakly, either by 
obtaining new Laws 9 which want- this Confor- 
mity, or by prcverting old ones, which had it ; 
and when This is done 'without Law^ or in open 
Violation of the Laws, We term it a tyrannical Go- 
vernment. In a Word, and to bring this home 
to our own Cafe, Conftitution is the Rule, by which 
our Princes ought to govern, at all Times j Go- 
vernment is That, by which; They aftuaJly do go- 
vern, at any -particular Time. One may remain 
immutable ; the other may, and as human Nature 
is conftitttted, muft vary. One is the Criterion, by 
which We are to try the other ; for furely We have 
a Right to do fo, fincc if We are to live in Sub- 
jeftion to the Government of our Kings, dur IGngs 
are to govern in Subieftion to the Cof^itution 5 and 
the Conformity, or Won-Conformity of their Go^ 
vcrnment to it, prefcribes the Meafure of our Subr 
miffion to Them, according to the Principles of the 
Revolution^ and of our prefent Settlement ; in both 
of which, though fome remote Regard was had 
to Bloodj yet the Prefervation of the Conftitution 
manifeftly determined the Community to the 
Choice then made of the Perfons, who Ihould go- 
vern. Another Thing to be confidered is This. 
When Perfons are fpokcnofzs Friends to the Govern^ 
ment, and Enemies to the Conftitution, the Term 
Friendjhip is a little proftituted, in Compliance with 
common Ufage. Such Men are really incapable of 
Friendfhipj for real Friend fliip can never exi ft a- 
mong Thof^, who have baniflicd Virtue and Truth. 
They have no AfFeftion to any but Themfelves ; 
no Regard to any Intereft, except their own. Their 
pic Attachments are fuch as I mentioned in the 
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! laft Letter, Attachments to Power and Profit^ and 

when they have contraded a Load of Infamy and 
! Guilt, in the Purfuit of 72»^, an Attachment to 

I that Proteliionj which is fufiicient to procure Them 

Appearances of Confideration, and real Impunity. 
j They may bear the Semblance of Afiedtion to their 

j prince, and of Zeal for his Government ; but 

j They^ who are falfe to the Caufe of their Country, 

will not be true to any other ; and the very fme 
JMinifterj who exalts his Mafter^s Throne on the 
Ruins of the Confiitution^ that He may govern 
without Controul, or retire without Danger, would 
do the Reverfe of This, if any Turn of Affairs 
enabled Him to compound^ in that Manner ,]the bet- 
ter for Himfclf, 

Under a Prince therefore tolerably honeft, or to- 
lerably wife, fucb Men as ^efe will have no great 
Sway ', at leaft. They will not hold it long. Such 
a Prince will know, that to unite Himfelf to fbm^ 
is to difunite Himfelf from his People^ and that 
He makes a ftupid Bargain, if He prefers Trick to 
Policy, Expedient to Sy ftem, and a Cabal to the 
Nation. Reafon and Experience will teach Him 
that a Prince, who does fo, muft govern weakly, 
ignominioufly and precarioufly ; whilfl: He, who 
engages all the Hearts, and employs all the Heads 
and Hands of his People, governs with Strength, 
vj'ith Splendour, and with Safety, and is fureof ri- 
fing to a Degree of abfolute Power, by maintain- 
ing Liberty^ which the moft fuccefsful Tyrant could 
never reach, by impofing Slavery. But how few 
Men (and Princes, by their Leaves, are Men) have 
been tound in Times paft, or can be hoped for in 
Times to come, capable of governing by fuch Arts 
as thefe ? Some cannot propofe the Ends, nor fomc 
employ the Means i for fome are wicked, and fomc 
arc weak. This general Divifion runs through the 
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whole Race of Mankind ; of the Multitudes dc* 
iign'd to obey, and of the Few dcfignM to govern. 
It was this Depravity of Multitudes, as well as 
their mutual Wants, which obliged Men firft to 
enter into Societies •, to depart from their natural 
Liberty j and to fubjedk themfel ves to Government. 
It was this Depravity of the Few, (which is often 
the greater, becaufe born no better than other Men, 
They are educated worfc) which obliged Men firfl 
to fubjeft Government to Canftitution^ that They 
might prclcrve ibcial, when They gave up natural 
Liberty, and not be oppreffcd by arbitrary Will. 
Kings may have preceded Lawgivers^ for aught I 
know, or have poflibly been tht firft Lawgivers^ and 
Government by WtU have been eftablilhed before 
Government by Conftitution. Tbefeus might reign at 
Athens^ and Eurytion at Sparta^ long before Solon 
gave Laws to one^ and Lycurgus to the other of 
thefe Cities. Kings had governed Rome^ We know, 
and Confuls had fucceeded Kings^ long before the 
Decemviri compiled a Body of Law ; and the Sax-- 
ens had their Monarchs before Edgar^ though the 
Saxon Laws went under his Name. Thefe and a 
thouland other Inftances of the &me Kind will ne-^ 
ver ferve to prove, what my Lord Bacon would 
prove by riiem, -f that Monarchies do notfubjift^ 
like other Government Sy by a precedent Law^ or Com-- 
pa£l 'y that the original Submijfton to them was ma- 
tiiralj like the Obedience of a Child to his Parents ; 
and that AUeriance to hereditary Monarchs is the 
fVork of the Law of Nature. But That, which 
theie Examples prove very plainly is, that how- 
ever Mcp might fubmit voluntarily in the pri- 
mitive Simplicity of early Ages, or be fubjeeted 
by Conqueft, to a Government without a Confti- 

f Argftm. in th^Qf/i •/ Poftntti. 
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tution^ yet They were never long in difcovering that 
♦ to live by one Maiis WiU became the Caufe of all 
Mens AHferyj and therefore They foon rejelfted the 
Yoke, or made it fit eafy on their Necks. They 
inftitutcd Commonwealths , or they limited JMonar- 
chies \ and here began that Struggle between the 
Spirit of Liberty and the Spirit of Dominion^ which 
always hath fubfiftcd, and, that We may not flat- 
ter our felves nor others, muft always fubfiil, ex- 
cept in thofe InftaAces, of which the moft antient 
Hiftories furnifli fo few, the Reigns of a Tttus^ or 
a "Trajan •, for it might look like Flattery to quote 
the prefent moft aufpicious Reign. 

To govern a Society of Freemen by a Conjtitu^ 
sionj founded on the eternal Rules of right Rea- 
fon, and direfted to promote the Happinels of the 
whole, and of every Individual, is the nobleft Pre- 
rogative, which can belong to Humanity ; and if 
Man may be feid, without Prophanenels, to imi- 
tate God in any Cafe, This is the Cafe. But fare I 
am, He imitates the Devil, who is fb far from pro- 
moting the Happinefs of others, that he makes his 
own Happinefs to confift in the Mifery of others ; 
who governs by no Rule but That of his Pafllons, 
whatever Appearances He is forced fometimes to 
put on 5 who endeavours to corrupt the Innocent^ 
and to inflave the Free j whofe Bufinefs is to feduce, 
or betray -, whole Pleafure is to damn j and whole 
Triumph is to torment. Odious and execrable as 
this Charafter is, it is theCharafter of every Prince, 
who makes ufe of his Power to fubvert, or even to 
weaken that Conjlitutionj which ought to be the 
Rule of his Government, When fuch a Prince fills 
a Throne with fuperior Parts, Liberty is in the ut- 
moft Peril \ nor does the Danger diminifti in Pro- 

• HookcrV Ecclef, PoL L. i. SeS, lo. 
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Jjortion, if he happens to want them. Sdch Men 
as We are now to fpeak of (Friends to the Govern^ 
fnent and Enei^ies to the Conjiitution) will be always 
at Hand to fupply his Defers ; for as They are 
the willing Inftruments of a wicked Prince, They 
are the ready Prompters of a weak one. They may 
fink into the Mafs of the People, and difappear ini 
a good and a wife Reign, or work Themfelves in- 
to Power under falfe Colours. Sed Genus immor* 
tale manet. Their Race will continue as long asf 
Ambition and Avarice prevail in the World, and 
there will be bad Citizens as long as there are bad 
Men* The good ought therefore to be always on 
their Guard againft Therp^ and whatever iDifguife 
They aflume, whatever Veils They caft over their 
Condudl, They will never be able to deceive Thofd 
long, who obferve conftantly the Difference between 
Conjiitution and Government^ and who have Virtue 
enough to prefer the Caufe of xht former^ how un- 
profitable foever it may be at all Times, and ho^ 

unpopular foever at fome.- -But I ramble too 

long in Genefalsi It is high Time I (hould comcl 
to thofe particular Meafures, by which the Men I have 
defcribed are moft likely to carry on their Defignai 
againft our Conjiitution \ after which I fhall fay 
fomething of the Methods, by which alone their, 
Defigns may be prevented, or will be defeated, if 
a national Union oppofe it felf by fuch Methods aS 
Thefe, in Time, to them. 

Now, that I may do This the better, and ifiake 
what I have to fay the more feiifibly felt ^ give mef 
Leave to fuppofe (though I fpeak of a remote 
Time, and fuch an one as We ought to hopie will 
never come) that our national Circumflances will be 
juft the fame as They are. now, and our ConJiUutioH 
as far diftant as it now is from that Point of Pcr- 
feftron, to which the Revolution ov^ht to hiaVd 
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brought it, might have brought it, and hath given 
the Nation a Right to exped): that it Ihould be 
brought. The Completion of that glorious Deli- 
verance is ftill imperfeft, after five and forty Years, 
notwithftanding the Hopes then given, the En- 
gagements then taken, and the Opportunities, that 
have fince arifen. How This hath happened, by 
what Arts this Juftice to the Conftitution hath been 
hitherto evaded, fometimes in Favour of one Go- 
vernment, and fometimes in Favour of another^ 
might eafily be (hewn, and proved too, beyond 
Contradiftion. But I had rather exhort, than re- 
proach ; and efpecially at a Time, when a ftrong 
Tendency appears among Men of all Denomina- 
tions to fuch a national Union ^ as will efFeftually ob- 
tain the complete Settlement of our Conftitution^ 
which hath been fo long delayed, if it be honeftly, 
prudently and vigoroufly improved. * 

It is certain then that if ever fuch Men as call 
Themfelves Friends to the Government^ but are real 
Enemies of the Conftitution^ prevail. They will 
make it a capital Point of their wicked Policy to 
keep up a ftanding Army. Falfe Appearances of 
Reafon for it will never be wanting, as long as 
there are Pretenders to the Crown ; though nothing 
can be more abfurd than to employ, in Defence of 
Liberty ^diU Inftrument fo often employed to deftroy it ; 
tho* nothing can be more abfurd than to maintain 
that any Government ought to make ufe of the fame 
Expedient to fupport it felf, as another Government ^ 
on the Ruins ot which this Government ftands, was 
fubvefted for ufing; the' nothing can be proved more 
raaniftftly by Experience than thefe two Propofi- 
tions i that Britain is enabled, by her Situation, to 
■fupport htv Government i when the Bulk of her Peo- 
ple aTfe for it, without employing any Means in- 
confiftcnt with her Conftitution j and that the Bulk 
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of the People are not only always for the Govem- 
menty when the Government fupports the Conjiitu- 
fionj but are even hard and flow to be detached from 
it, when the Government attacks, or undermines the 
Conftitutiony and when they are by Confequence both 
juftified in refitting, and even obliged in Confci- 
ence to refift the Government. 

I have heard it argued lately that "Pretenders a- 
broad are a Security at home, and that a Govern- , 
menty expoled to their Attacks, will never venture 
to attack the Conftitution. I have been told too that 
thefe Notions were entertained by Some, who drew 
many political Confequences from them at the Re- 
volution. But if any of thofe Perfons are ftill alive, 
J perfuade my fdfthat They have altered this Opi- 
nion, fince fuch a Situation will furnifli, at all 
Times, Pretences of Danger ; fince Pretences of 
Danger to a Government^ whether real or imagi- 
nary, wjll be always urged with Plaufibility, and 
generally with Succefs, for obtaining new Powers^ 
or for ftraining old ones ; and fince whilft Thofe, 
who mean well to the Government^ are impofed upon 
by Thofe, who mean ill to the Conjlituttony all true 
Concern lor the latter is loft in a miftaken Zeal for 
the former y and the moft important is ventured to 
fave the leaft important, when neither one nor the 
other would have been expofed, if falfe Alarms had 
not been ralhly and too implicity taken, or if 
true Alarms had not given unneceflary Strength to 
the Government^ at the Expence of weakening the 
Conjlitution. 

Notwithftanding what hath been faid, I do not 
imagine that an Army would be employed by thefe 
Men, diredlly and at firft, againft the Nation, and 
national Liberty. I am far from thinking that 
any Men can arife, in future Times, capable of at- 
tempting, in this Manner, what fomc Men in our 
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^C, who call Themfelves Friends to the Govern,: 
fnent^ have been fo weak and fo impudent as to avo^ 
in Print, and publifli to the Nation. To deftroy 
Britijh Liberty with an 4rmy of Britons is not a Mea7 
fure fo fure of Succefs, as fome People may believe. 
To corrupt the Parliament is a flower, but might 
prove a more eflfedlual Method, and two or three 
Jiuhdred Mercenaries in the two Houfes, if They 
could be lifted there, would be iT)ore fatal to the 
Conftitution than ten Times as many Thoufands in 
Red and in Blue out of them. Parliaments are the 
true Guardians of IJherty. For This principally 
They were inftituted ; and This is the principal 
Article of that great and noble Truft, which the 
colleftive Body of the Peopl?; of Britain repofes in 
tKe Reprefentatiye. But then no Slavery can be 
fo efl'eftually brought and fix'd upon us, as Parlia- 
mentary Slavery. By the Corruption of Parliament^ 
and the abfolute Influence of a King^ or his Mini- 
]iery on the two Houfes^ we return into that State, 
to deliver or fecure us frpni which Parliaments were 
^nftituted, and are really governed by the arbitrary 
Will of p7ie Maj}. Our whole Conftitution is at once 
diflTolved. Many Securities to^ Liberty are provid- 
ed j but the Integrity, which depends on the Freer 
dom and the Independency of Parliament^ is the Key- 
jfton/j, that keeps the whole together. If This be 
flii^ken', pur Conftitution totters. If it be quite re- 
moved, pur Conftitution falls into Ruin. That no- 
ble Fabrick, the Pride of Britain^ the Envy of 
|ier JJeighbours, raifed by the Labour of fo many 
Centuries, repaired at the Expence of fo many Mil- 
lions, and cemented by fucH a Profqfiori of Blood ; 
fhat noble Fal^ricJ^, J fay, which was able to refift 
the united Efforts of fo many Races of Oyants, may 
b^ derjiolifhed by a Race of Pygmies. 'The Integri- 
ty of Parliament is a pLind of Palladium, a tutelary 
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Goddefe, who protcfts our State^ When (he is once 
removed. We may become the Prey of any Enemies. 
No Agamemnon^ no Achilles will be wanted to take 
Dur City. Therfttes Himfelf will be fufficient for 
fuch a Conqueft. But I need not dwell any longer 
on this Subjeft. There is no Man, who thinks at 
all, and can fail to fee the feveral fatal Confequen- 
ces, which will ncceffarily flow from this one Source, 
whenever it Ihall be opened. If the Reafon of the 
Thing doei not ftrike him enough. Experience 
muft. The fingle Reign of Henry the 8th will 
fcrve to fliew that no Tyranny can be more fevere 
than That, which is exercifed by a Concert with 
Parliament y that arbitrary Will may be made the 
fole Rule of Government, even whilft the Names 
and Forms of a free Conftitution are preferved ; that 
for a Prince^ or his Mtnijier^ to become our Tyrant^ 
there is no Need to abolifli Parliaments j there is 
no Need that He, who is Matter of one Part of 
the Legijlatmy^ (hou}d endeavour to abolifh the 
other two J when He can ufe, upon every Occafion, 
the united Strength of the whole ; there is no Need 
He (hould be a Tyrant in the Grofs, when He caii 
be fo in Detail, nor in Name, when He can be fo in 
EfFed s that for Parliaments to eftablifh Tyranny^ 
there is no Need therefore to repeal magna Charta^ 
or any other of the great Supports of our Liberty* 
It is enough, if They put Themfelves corruptly 
and fervilely under the Influence of fuch a Prince^ 

or fuch a Mtnifter. On the whole, I conclude 

that, in the poflible Cafe here fuppofed, the firft 
and principal Objeft will be to deftroy the Confti- 
tution^ under Pretence of preferving the Qiyvernmenty 
by corrupting our Parliaments. I am the better 
( founded in concluding that This may happen in 
ifome future Age, by what We may obferve in 
*our own. There is furely but too much Reafon to 
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expe£t that the Enemies of our Conftitution may at- 
tempt hereafter to govern by Corruption^ when We 
hear and fee the Friends and Advocates of our prefent 
fnofi incorrupt Minifter harangue and fcribble, in 
Favour of Corruption \ when it is pleaded for and 
recommended, as a neceflary Expedient of Govern- 
ment, by fome Men, of all Ranks and Orders ; 
not only by profef^d Hirelings^ who write that 
They may^ cat ; but by Men, who have talk'd and 
written Themfelves already out of their native Ob- 
fcurity and Penury, by efFedling Zeal in the Caufe 
of Liberty ; not only by fuch as Thefe, but by 
Men, whole Birth, Education and Fortune a^ra- 
vate their Crime and their Folly •, by Men, whom 
Honour at leaft (hould reftrain from favouring fo 
difhonourable a Caufe ; and by Men, whofe pecu- 
liar Obligations to preach up Morality Ihould re- 
ftrain Them, at leaft, from being the Preachers 
of an Irnmoralityy above all others, abominable in 
its Nature, and pernicious in its Effeds. 

Thefe Men are ready, I know, to tell us that 
the Influence They plead for is necefTary to 
ftrengthen the I^ands of Thofe, who govern ; that 
Corruption ferves to oil the Wheels of Govern- 
mtnty and to render the Adminiftration more 
fmooth and eafy ; ^nd that it can never be of 
dangerous Confequence, under the prefdnt Father 

of our Country.- Abfurd and wicked Triflers! 

According to Tbem^ our excellent Conftitution (as one 
of your Correfpondents hath obferved extremely 
well) is no better than a '^^umble of incompatible 
Powers, which would feparate and fall fo Pieces of 
Themfelves^ unlefs reft rain* d and upheld by fuch ho- 
noifrable Methods as thofe (j/* Bribery and Cor- 
ruption. They would prove ^hat the Form of 
our Government is defeiiive to a Degree of Ridicu- 
loufmfs^. But the Ridicule, as well as the Iniquity, 
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is their own, A good Government can want no 
Power, under the prefent Conftitution. A bad one 
may, and it is fit it fhould. Popularity is the Ex- 
pedient o{ one^ and will efFeftually fupport it. No- 
thing but Corruption can fupport the other. If there 
was a real Deficiency of Power in the Crown^ it 
ought to be fupply*d, no Doubt. The old Whimfies 
of Prerogative mould not be revived ; but Limita- 
tions ought to be taken ofi^, or new Powers to be 
given. The Friends of Liberty acknowledge that 
a Ballance of the Powers, divided among the 
three Paris of the Legijlature, is effential to our Con-- 
ftitution^ and neceffary to fupport it. The Friends 
of Liberty therefore would concur, at leaft to a 
certain Point, with the Friends of the ]\SniJiry ; for 
the former are Friends to Order, and Enemies to 
Licence. For Decency's Sake therefore let the 
Debate be put on this Iffue. Let it be fuch a De- 
bate as Freemen may avow, without bluftiing. To 
argue from this fuppofed Deficiency of Power in 
the Crowny in Favour of a Scheme of Government, 
repugnant to all Laws divine and human, is fuch 
an Inftance of abandoned, villainous Proftitution, 
as the moft corrupt Ages never faw, and as will 
place the prefent Age, with infamous Pre-eminence, 
at the Head of them •, unlefs the Nation do it felf 
Juftice, and fix the Brand on T^fofe^ who ought 
alone to bear it. Thus much for the Iniquity 

of the Praftice pleaded for. As to the Danger of 
it, let us agree that a Prince, of fuch Magnani- 
mi^ and Juftice as our prefent Monarch, can never 
be tempted by any fordid Motives to forget the re- 
cent Obligation, which He and his Family h^ve 
to the Britijh Nation, by whom They were made 
Kings ; nor to aim at greater Power and Wealth 
than are confident with the Safety of the ConJiitUr 
tion They^are intrufted to prefcrve» and obliged to 
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fccufe. Allowing This to be our prefent Cale^ 
(and concerning our prefent Cafe, there are not two 
Opinions, I dare fay, in the whole Nation) yet ftill 
the Symptoms I have mentioned (hew that the Poi- 
fon, with which thefe pretended Friends of the Go- 
vernment j and real Enemies of the Confiitutiony cor- 
rupt the Morals of Mankind, hath made fomc 
Progrefs ; and if this Progrefs be not immediately 
checVd by proper Antidotes, and the Power of 
poifoning taken from thefe Empiricks^ the Diieafe 
will grow incurable. The laft difmal Effect of it 
may not, or if you pleafe^ cannot happen in this 
Reign j but it may, nay it muft happen in ibme 
other, unlefs We prevent it efFedually and foon j 
and what Scafon more proper to prevent it in, and 
to compleat the Security of our Liberties^ than the 
Reign of a Prince, for whom the Nation hath 
done fo much, and from whom by Confequence the 
Nation hath a Right to expedt fo much ? King 
William delivered us from Popery and Slavery* 
There was Wifdom in his Councils, and Fortitude 
in his Conduft. He fteer'd through many real 
Difficulties at home, and He fought our Battles 
abroad 5 and yet thofe Points of Security, which 
had been ncglcfted, or not fufficiently provided 
for, in the Honey-mooiucf "his Acceflion, were 
continually prefs'd upon Him, during the whole 
Courfe of his Reign. The Men, who prefs*d 
them, were called Jacobites^ Tories^ Republicans^ 
and Incendiaries too, not from the Throne indeed^ 
but by the Clamour of Thofe, who (hew'd great 
Indifference at leaft for the Conftitution^ whilft 
Tjiey affected great Zeal for the Government-. They 
fucceeded however in Part, and We enjoy the Be- 
ntfit of their Succefs. If They did not fucceed in 
the whole j if the Settlement neceflary to (ecure 
our Liberty^ and therefore intended at the Revolu- 
tion i 
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tioHy be not yet compleat ; let us be perluaded, and 
let us aft on that Pcrfualion, that the Honour of 
complcating it was referyed to crown the Glories of 
the prefent Reign. To finifh the great Work, 
which King fFiHiam began, of eftabliJhing the Li- 
berties of Britain on firm and durable Foundations, 
mull be reputed an Honour furely •, and to whom 
can this Honour belong more juftly than to a 
Prince, who emulates in io remarkable a Manner 
all the other heroick Virtues of his renowned Pre- 
dcccflbr ? 

I amy & I R, &c. 




LETTER XL 

SIR, 

IF it was poffible for any Man» who hath the 
leaft ICnowlcdge of our Conftitution, to doubt 
in good Earneft whether the Prefervation of publick 
Freedom depends on the Prefervation of Parliamen- 
tary Freedom, his Doubts might be removed and 
his Opinion decided, one would imagine, by this 
fingle, obvious Remark ; that all the Defigns of 
our Princes agamft Liberty, fince Parliaments began 
to be eftablifh'd on the Model (till fubfitling, have 
been dircfted conftantly to one of thefe two Points ; 
either to obtain fuch Parliaments as They could go- 
vern ; or clfe to (land all the Difficulties, and to 
run all the Hazards of governing imthout Parlia^ 
ments. The Means principally cmploy'd, to ihtfirfi 
of thefe Purpofes, have been undue Influences on the 
EleSiions of Members of the Houfe of Commons^ 
and on thefe Mefnhers, when chofen. When fuch 
Influenej^^ could be employed fuccefsfully. They 
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have anfw^red all the Ends of arbitrary fFiS ; and 
when they could not be fo employed, arbitrary fViS 
hath been forc'd to fubmit to the Conjlitutien. This 
hath been the Cafe, not only fince, but before that 
great Change in the Ballance of Pr^perty^ which 
began in the Reigns of Henry 7th, ahd Henry 8th, 
and carried a great Part of that Weight kite the 
Scale of the Commons^ which had lain before in chf 
Scale of the Peers and Clergy. 

If we look back as far as the Clofe of the 14th 
Century, (an ^ra pretty near to That, when Par- 
liaments received thek prcfent Form) We (hall find 
both tbefe Means employed by one of the worft of 
our Kings, Richard the 2d. 3^at be migbt obtain 
his JVill^ which was rajhy He dircfted Mandate^ 
to his Sheriffs (Officers of the Crown and. ap- 
pointed by the Crown \ for fudi They were 
then, and fuch They ftill are) to return c^r(fun 
Perfons nominated by himfelf-y and thus He acquired 
an undue Influence over the Ele^ions. In the next 
Place, He obliged the Perfons thus returned Jimfi- 
times by threats and Terrour^ andfometimes by Gifts ^ 
to confent to thofe Things^ which were prejudicial to 
the Realm \ and thus He acquired an undue In* 
fluence over the Houfe of Commons \ fo that, up5n 
the whole, the arbitrary Will of a rajh^ headftrong 
Prince^ and the Suggeftionsof his wicked Miniftersj 
guided the Proceedings of Parliament^ and became 
the Law of the Land, I might purfue Obfcrvations 
of the fame Kind through feveral fuccceding Reigns j 
but to avoid lengthening thefe Letters, which are 
grown perhaps too long already, let us defcend 
at once to the Reign of King Charles the 2d •, for in 
That We fhallfind Examples of all the Means, which 
'Ck Courts that hath common Senfe, and a Pripice^ 
who will not fet his Crown on the Caft of a* Dye, 
can take to undermine the Foundations of Liberty ^ 
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cixher by governing Farliamenis^ or by. governi)^ 
witheut them. 

Now the firft Attempt, of this Kind, which 
King Charles made againft the Conjiitution^ was 
This. He improved and managed the Spirit of 
the JirA Parliament He caird, fo as to render the 
two Houfes obfequious to his Will, almoft in every 
Cafe; and having got the Triennial Bill re- 
peal*d. He kept the fame Parliament in Being for 
many Years by Prorogations \ which crept into 
Cuftom long before his Time, but were ftill a 
modern Invention, with refpeft to the primitive 
Inftitution oi Parliaments, and wholly repugnant td 
the,aiitient Pradlice. Thus He eftabli(h*da/tf»Ji>ff 
Parliament j which is, in the Nature of it, as danger- 
ous as a Jlanding Arn^^ and may become, in fome 
ConjunAures, much more fatal to Liberty, When the 
Meafures of his Adminiftration grew too bad, and 
the Tendency of them too apparent to be defended 
and fupported, even in that Parliament ^ and even by 
a Party-Spirit^ He had Recourfe to a fecond At- 
tempt } That is, to Corruption^ and Clifford firft 
lifted a mercenary Band ot Friends to the Govern- 
ment againft the Conftitution.' ■ Let us obferve, 
on this Occafion, and as We pafe along, that a 
national Party (fuch a Party as the Court adopts^ in 
Contradiftinftion to fuch a Party as it creates^)m\\ al- 
ways retain fome national Principles^ Ibmc Regard to 
the Conjiitution. They may be tranfported, or fur- 
prized, during the Heat of Conteft efpecially, into 
Meafures of long and fatal Confequence. They may 
be carried on,for a certainTime and to a certain Point, 
by the Lufts of Vengeance and of Power, in order 
to wreak one upon their Adverfaries, and to fecure 
the. other to Themfelvcs, But a national Party 
will never be the Inftruments of com pleating //^/i^?;/^/. 
Ruin. They will become the Adverfaries of their 
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Friends, and the Friends of their Advcrfaries, to 
prevent it; and the Minijler^ who perfifts in fo 
villainous a Projeft, by what name foever He may 
afFcft to diftinguifh Himfclf and his Followers, 
will be found really at the Head of a Fa£lion^ not 
of a Party. But the Difference between one and 
the other is fo vifible, and the Boundaries, where 
Party ceafes and FaSlton commences, are fb ftrongly 
marked, that it is fufKcient to point at them. 

I return thtrrefore, and obferve that when the 
Spirit of P arty faird King Charles^ and the Csrrup- 
tion He employed proved ineffeftual. He refblved 
to govern for a Time without Parliament s^ and 
to employ that Time, as foon as He had chcck'd 
the Spirit of one Party ^ by inflaming That of an- 
other^ in garbling Corj)oraiions. He had found by 
Experience that it was impoflible to corrupt the 
Stream in any great Degree, as long as the Fountain 
continued pure. He apply'd Himfclf therefore to 
Ipread the Taint of the Court in them, and to 
poifon thofe Springs, from whence the Health and 
Vigour of the Conjlitution flow. This was the 
third, the Lift, and by much the moft dangerous 
Expedient, employ *d by the Friends of the Govern- 
ment^ in the Reign of King Charles the 2d, to un- 
dermine our Liberties, 1 he Effect of it He did 
not live to fee •, but we may eafily conjefture what 
it would have been. 

The Vi^^ I make of what hath been here faid is 
This. The Dtfign of the Revolution being not only 
to favc us from the immediate Attempts on our 
Religion and Liberty, made by King JameSy but 
to fave us from all other Attempts, which had been 
made, or might be made, of the fame Tendency j 
to renew ana ftrengthen oar Conftitution ; * tQ 
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efiabltjh the Peace^ Honour and Happinefs of tbefi 

Nations upon lajiing Foundations^ and topro^ 

cure a SetUement of the Religion^ and of the Liberties 
and Properties of the SubjeffSy uponfo fure a Founda- 
tion^ that there might be no Danger of the Natioffs 
relapftng into the like Mtferies at any Time hereafter % 
This being, I fay, the avow'd Defign of the Re- 
volution^ and the Nation having engaged in it on 
a Confidence that all This would be efFedkually per- 
formed, the Defign of the Revolution was not ac- 
complifhed, the Benefit of it was not fccured to us» 
the juft Expeftations of the Nation could not be an-, 
fwer'd, unlefs the Freedom ofEle5lions and the Fre* 
quency. Integrity and Independency of Parliaments, 
were fufiiciently provided for. Thefe are the Eflcn- 
tials of Britijh Liberty. Defefts in other Parts of 
the Conftitution can never be fatal, if Thefe arc 
preferved intire. But Defefts in Thefe will foon 
deftroy the Conftitution^ though every other Part of 
it (hould be fo preferved, -However it happened^ 
the Truth and Notoriety of the Fadl oblige us to 
fay that thefe important Conditions, without which 
Liberty can never be fecure, were almoft wholly 
neglected at the Revolution. The Claim of Right 
declares, indeed, that Elections ought to he free ; wat 
Freedom of Speech and Debates ought not to he im- 
peach' dy or queftion^d out of Parliament i and that 
Parliaments ought to be held frequently. But fuch 
Declarations, however folemnly made, are nothing 
better than pompous Trifles, if They ftand alone, 
produdlive of no Good, and thus far produdlive 
of 111, that they ferve to amufe Mankind, in Points 
of the greateft Importance, and wherein it concerns 
Them the moft nearly neither to be deceived, nor 
fo much as amufed. .Thefe were Right Sf no 
Doubt, to which the Nation had an indifputable 
Claim, But then they ought to have been more 
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than claimed, fiQce tliey had been fo often and ib 
litely invaded. That they were not more tha5 
chimed, that they wire not cfFedtuaHy aflcrted and 
fecured, at this Time, gave very great and imme- 
diate Diflatisfaftion ; and They, who were called 
ffUf^s in thofc Days, diftinguirficd Themfelves by 
the Loudriefs of their Complaints. Thu9> for In- 
ftance. They infitted that there could be no * red 
Sittlment^ nay that it was a Jeft to tdk of a Settle- 
menu tiH the Manner and Ttme of calling Parlia- 
ments, and their fittings when caB% vftxtfuUy de- 
termined ; and This, in order to prevent tne Prac- 
tice of keeph^ ONE and the same Parliament 
P hng on I^otj tiB the Majority was corrupted by 
Offites^ Gifts and Penfions. They infifted that the 
Aflcn'^nces given at the Revolution had led Them 
tb think that f the antient^ legal Courfe of ah- 
HtfALLT CHOSEN PARLIAMENTS would bave been 
hMHediately reftoredj and the particular Circum- 
ftances of King Ff^Biam^ who had received the 
Cr(H»fM by Gift of the People, and who had re- 
newed the original Confraif with the People, (which 
^rc pfecifdy the(;^ircumftances of the orefent. Royal 
Family) were urged as particular jfteafons for the 
Nation to expcdjt his Comply ance. 

The frequent [fitting of Parliament was indeed 
prdvided tor, indirectly and in Confequence, by 
the Exigencies of the fFar, which foon followed 
the Rroolution. This War made annual Supplies 
fteccflary j and, before it was over, the fame Neccf- 
iity of annual Sejfions of Parliament came to be 
cftablifhed, as it continues to this Hour, by the 
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great Alteration made relatively to the puhliek Re^ 
venue. The whole fuUick Revenue had been th( 
Kiti^s formerly. Parliamentary Aids wcrci in thofc 
pays, extraordinary and occaGonal ; and Things 
came to that Pafs at laft, th^t Parliaments vrtre 
more frequently, or more rarely convened, juft as 
Courts had more frequent, or more rare Occafions 
for fuch Supplies. But King fViUiam began to be, 
and all pur Princes fince Him have continued to 
be, only Proprietors for Life of that Part of the 
puhliek Revenue^ which is appropriated to their 
Civil Lift i although They are inrrufted ftifl with 
the Management of the Wbok^ and arc even th? 
Stewards of the pubHck Creditors for that Pfirt, 
which is the private Property of thefe Creditors^ 
This i$ the prcfent State, fufficiently known, buf 
ncceffafy to be mentioned particularly on this Oc- 
cafion ; and This muft continue to be the State y 
unlcfs fomc Prince ihould arife hereafter, who^ 
being advMcd by a defperate Mnifter, abetted by 
a mercenary Faifion, fupportcd by a ftandin^ Army^ 
and inftigated, like Richard tht 2d, by the * Rajb- 
nefs of his own Temper ^ may lay rapacious Hands 
on all the Funds ^ that have been created, and 
by applying illegally what He may raife legally, 
convert the whole to his own Ufc, and fa 
eftablilh arbitrary Power^ by depriving at one 
Stroke many of his Subjcfts of their Property ^ ancj 
all of them of their Liberty. Till This happens, 
(and Heaven forbid that it (hould be ever 2lI' 
tempted!) S?^^;? J of Parliament muft be annuaBy 
held, or the Government it fclf be diftrcfs'd. But 
neither is This fuch a direft and full Security as 
the Importance of the Thing requires j nor doe§ 
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the Security of our Liberty confift only infrequent 
SeJJions of Parlianients ; but it confifls iikewile in 
frequent new Parliaments. Nay, it confifts io much 
more in ^is than in the other ^ that lYit former may 
tend, without the latter^ even more than the Dtf- 
continuance of Parliament s^ to the Ix)fs of Liberty. 
ThU was forefcen by theWifdom of our Conjliiu- 
tion. According to That, although it became in 
Tiaie (by the Courfe of Events and infenfible Al- 
terations) no longer necefiary to call Parliaments 
once^ or even twice in a Tear^ which had been the 
more antient Practice; yet (lill our AT/Vi^i conti- 
nued under an Incapacity of proceedii^ long in 
Government, with any tolerable £afe and Safety 
to Themfelves, without the Concurrence and Ar- 
fiftance of tbefe AJfemhlies. According to the fame 
Conftitutiony as Parliaments were to be held^ €i^ 
they were to be cbofen frequently \ and the Opi- 
nion, that the Holding and Continuance of Parlia- 
ments depended abfolutely on the WiU of the Prince^ 
may be juftly rank'd amongft thole Attempts^ 
that were made by ibme Men to fet the Lazu^ 
whilft others endcavour'd to fct the Gofpel^ on the 
Side of arbitrary Power. This is the plain Intenc 
and Scheme of our Conjlitutiony which provides 
that the Reprefentatives of the People Ihould have 
frequent Opportunities to communicate together 
about national Grievances -, to complain of them, 
and to obtain the Redrcfs of them, in an orderly, 
folemn, legal Manner ; and that the People (hould 
have frequent Opportunities of calling their Repre- 
fentatives to Account, as it were, for the Dif- 
charge of the Truft committed to Them, and of 
approving, or difapproving their Condud, by 
elcfting, or not eledting them anew. Thus our 
Conjiitution fuppofcs that Princes may abule their 
Power, and Parliaments betray their Truft j and 
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provides, as far as human Wifdom can providcf^ 
that neither oney nor the otber^ may be able to 
do lb long, without a fufficient Controul. If 
the Crow/ij indeed, perfifts in ufurping oh the Z/- 
berty of the People y or in any other Kind of Male-^ 
Adminijtration 9 and if the Prince^ who wears ir^ 
proves deaf, as our Princes have fometimes been, 
to the Voice of his Parliamem and his PeopU^ 
there remains no Remedy in the Syftem of the 
Conftitution, The Conftitution is broken by the 
Obltioacy of the Prince ^ and the * People mufi 
appeal to Heaven in ThiSf as in all other Cafes ^ 
where *Tbey have no JucJge on Earth. Thus, if $ 
Parliament (hould perfilt in abetting Male-Admi- 
nijlration^ or any Way give up thofe Liberties i 
which They were intrufted to maintain, no Doube 
can be made but that the People would be in the 
fame Cafe \ fince their Reprefentatives have no 
more Right to betray Them, than their Kings have 
to ufurp upon them ; and by Confequence They 
would acquire the fame Right of appealing to 
Heaven^ if our Conftitution had not provided a 
Remedy againft this Evil, which could not be pro- 
vided againft the other ; but our Conftitution hath 
provided fuch a Remedy in the frequent Succeffion 
of new Parliaments^ by which there is not Time 
fufficient given to form a Majority of the Reprefen^ 
tatives of the People into a ministerial Cabal j 
or by which, if This fhould happen, fuch a Cdbai 
muft be foon broken. Thefe Refledions and fuch 
others, as they naturally fuggeft, are fufficient to 
convince any thinking Man, i/J, That nothing 
could make it fafe, nor therefore reafonable^ tor 
repofe in any Set of Men whatfoevcr fo great si 
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Truft as the tolle£ttve Body delegated 6n the Repre- 
fintatlve in this Kingdom, except the Sbortnefs of 
the Term^ for which this Truft is delegated, idly^ 
That eyefy Prolongation of this "Term is thefcfore, 
in its Degree, unfafe for the People ; that it weakens 
thfeir Security^ and endangers Liberty by the very 
Powers giten for its Prefervation. 3^jf, That fucb 
Pndof^atioHs expofc the Nation, in the poffible 
Cafe of having a corrupt ParHafnentj to Jofe the 
great Advantage, which our Conftifution hath pro* 
tided, of curing the Evil, before it grows coft«- 
fifriiM and defperate, by the gentle Method of 
ibufin^ a itew Ktprefentaiivt^ and reduce the Nation 
by Confc<)uence to have no other Alternative thart 
That of fubmltifig^ or reftJHng j thou]^ SnbrmffieH 
^ill be as grievous, and Reftflance much more dif-^ 
ficult, when the Legijlature betrays its Tnift, than 
when the King alone abufes his Power.- — "-Thefe 
Refleftions, I fty, are fufficient to prove thefe 
Propofitions ; and thefe Pnopofitions fet before 
tts, in a vety ftrong Light, the Neceffity of ufing 
bur utmofl Efforts that the true Dcfign of our Con* 
ftitution may be purfued as clofely as poffiWe by 
the R^-eftablifliHient of j;/;?^^/, or at leaftof rnV»- 
fiial Parliaments. But the Importance of the Mat- 
ter* and the particular Seafonablcmfs of the Con- 
junfture, invite me to offer one Confideration more 
upon this He^d, which 1 think will not ftrike the 
lefs for being obvious and plain, it is This. Should 
^ King ohmti^ for many Tears at once^ the Supplies 
and Powers, which ufed to be granted annuauy to 
Him ; This would be deemed, I prcfume, even 
in the prefent Age, an unjuftifiable Meafure and an 
intolerable Grievance, for this plain Reafon j be- 
caufe it would alter our Confiitution in the funda- 
mental Article, that requires /r^^^/cv// AJfemhlies of 
the whole Legifldtur^^ \x\ order to affiil, and c. ntrOul 
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too, the executive Power, which is jntrufted with 
iine Pari of it. Now I alk, is not the Article, 
which reqmrts frequent Ele£liom of the Reprefenta- 
five, by the coUeSlive Body of the People^ in ordpr 
to fccure the latter againlt the ill Cpnfequcnces qf 
the poffible Weaknels, or Corruption of the former, 
as fundamental an Article, and as cflential to th|3 
Prefervation of our Liberties^ as the other ? No 
Man dares fay that it is not 5 at lead no Man, who 
defer ves our Attention. The People of Britain, 
have as good a Right, and a Riglit as neceflary to 
be afferted, to keep their Reprefentativcs true to 
the Truft repofed in Them, and to the Prefer- 
vation of the Conftitution, by the Controul of 
frequent EleSlions, as they have to keep their Kings 
jtrue to the Truft repofed in Them, and to the Pre- 
fervation of the Conjiitution, by the Controul of 
frequent Sittings of Parliament. How comes it then 
to pafs, that We may obferve fo great a Difference 
in the Sentinients of Mankind, about thefe twQ 
Cafes? Propofe the frjlj there is no Jervile Friend 
of Government, who will not afFedl all that Horrour 
at the Propofition, which every Friend of the Con- 
ftitution will really feel. Propofe, the keeping up 
feptennial, nay the making decennial Parliaments^ 
the fame Friends of Government will contend 
ftrenuoufly for one and by Confequcnce for bofh ; 
fince there can be no Reafon alledged for the 
frfti which is not ftronger fpr the lafl, and 
would not be ftill ftronger for a longer Term. 
Thrfe Reafons, drawn from two or three com- 
monplace Topicks of pretended Conveniency and 
jExpediency, or of fuppofed T'ranquillity at home, 
and Strength abroad, 1 need not mention. They 
have been mentioned by others, and fufHciently 
refuted. But That, which may very juftly appear 
pwrvellous, is This ; that fome Men, I think not 

S 2, many. 
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niany, who arc true Friends of the Conjiitution^ have 
been daggered in their Opinions, and almoft fcduccd 
by the talfe Reafonings of thcfe Friends of Go- 
vernment ; though nothing can be more eafy than 
to fhew from Reafon and Experience, that Con- 
veniencey Expediency^ and dcmejiick Tranquility 
may be, and in Faft have been as well, nay bet- 
ter fecured, under triennial nay annual Parlia- 
tnents, than under Parliaments of a longer Continu- 
ance -, and a;5 for Strength abroad^ (That is, na- 
tional Credit and Influence) it will depend on the 
Opinion foreign Nations have of our national Dit 
pofitions, and the Unanimity of our Sentiments. 
It mull be chiefly determined therefore by their 
Knowledge of the real 3enfe of the Nation. Now 
That can appear no Way ib much as in the natural 
State of cqr Conjlitutlo^y by frequent Elc£lions } 
and when it does appear fo, it muft have another 
Kind of EfFeft than the bare Refolutions ot a ftde, 
mnifierial Parliament 'y efpecially if it happens, as 
it may happen in fome future Time, that the Senfe 
of the Nation fhould appear to be different from 
the Senfe o\fucb a Parliament ^ and that the Refo- 
lutions of fuch a Parliament fliould be avowedly 
didlated by A^en^ odious and hated, contcmpiible 
and (ContcmnM, both at Home and Abroad, 

But in thw Suppofition that fome Inconvenienciej; 
may arife by frequent Ele5lions\ (which is only^ 
allow'd for Argument's Sake ;) are fuch Inconve- 
niencies, and the trifling Confcquences of them, to 
be let in theBallance againfl: the Danger of weaken, 
ing any pne Barrier pi our Liberty ? Every Form 
pf Government hath Advantages and Difidvantages 
peculiar to it. Thus abfolute Monarchies feem inoft 
fornVd for fudd^n and vigorous Eflforts of Power, 
either in attacking, or in defending; whilft, mfree 
Coy^Jfitutiopsy the Forrqs pf Government muft h% 
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neceflarily more complicated and flow ; fo that in 
Tbefe^ the fame Secrecy cannot be always kept, 
nor the fame Difpatch always made, nor the fame 
Steadinels of Meafurcs always purfued. Muft all 
thefe Forms, inftituted to preferve the Checks 
and Controuls of the feveral Parts of the Conftitution 
on one another, and neceflary by Confequence to 
preferve the Liberty of the whole, be abandoned 
therefore, and a free Conftitution be dcftroy'd. Tor 
the Sake of fome little Conveniency, or Expediency 
the more, in the Adminiftration ot publick Affairs? 
No certainly. We muft keep our free Conftitution^ 
with the fmall Defedts belonging to it, or We muft 
change it for an arbitrary Government ^ free perhaps 
from thefe Defedts, but liable to more and to worfe. 
In Ihort, We muft make our Option •, and furely this 
Option is not hard to be made, between the real 
and permanent Bleffings of Liberty^ diffused through 
a whole Nation^ and the fantaftick and accidental 
Advantages, which Jbey^ who govern, not the 
Body of the People^ enjoy under abfolute Monarchies. 
1 will hot multiply Inftances, though they croud in 

upon me. TwoConfuls were chokn annually 

at Rome, and the Proconfular Power in the Govern- 
ment of Provinces was limited to a Tear. SeveraJ 
Inconveniencies arofe, no Doubt, from the fl:ri<3: 
Obfervation of this Inftitution. Some appear very 
plian in Hiftory ; and We may affure ourlclvcs thaf 
many Arguments of Conveniency, of Expediency^ 
of preferving the Tranquillity of the City, and of 
givmg Strength and JVeight to the Arms and Coun- 
fcls of the Commonwealth, were urged to prevail 
on the People to difpenfe with thefe Iniiitutions, in 
Favour of Pompey and of Cafar. What was the Con- 
fequence ', the Py rates were extirpated, the Price 
of Corn was reduced, Spain was held in Subjeftion, 
Caul was conquered, ;he Germans were repulfed. 
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Rome triumphed, her Government flourilhed % but 
her Conjlitution was dcftroycd, her Liberty wa^ 

loft, ^The Law of Habeas Corpus^ that noble 

Badge of Liberty^ which every Subjeft of BritcUn 
wears, and by which He is diftinguiflied (b emi- 
nently, not from the Slaves alone, but even from 
the Freemen of other Countries ; the Law of Ha- 
beas Corpus, I fay, may be attended perhaps with 
fome little Inconvenieocies, in Time of Sedition ancl 

Rebellion. The flow Methods of giving Money^ 

jmd the ftriit Ap^ropricUions of itp when given, 
jnay be attended with fome Inconveniency likswife, 
in Times of Danger, and in great Exigencies of 

the State ^ But who will plead for dhe Repeal 

of the Habeas Corpus A£t ^ or who would not prefe 
for the Revival of it, if it ftood fufpended for an 
indefinite, or even a long Term ?— Who will fay that 
the Pradlice o^ giving Money without Account, or 
pairing Votes of Credit » (by which the Purje of 
the People is taken out of the Hands of fbofe, whom 
the People trufted, and put into the Hax)ds of Tboje^ 
whom They neither did, nor would hav^ trufted) 
who will fay that fuchja Deviation from thol^ 
fiules of Parliament, which ought to be deemed 
jTacred and preferved inviolate, may be eflabliflied, 
or fhould not be oppofed by all poffible Means, if 
it was eflabliflied ? 

If all This be as clear as I imagine it is j if 
the Objedions to frequent Ele£lions of Parliaments 
do not lye ; or, fuppofing them to lye, if the 
Danger on one Side outweighs vafl:ly the fuppofed 
Inconveniency on the other \ nay, if Laws and In- 
ftitutions, not more efl^ntial to the Prelervation of 
Liberty than this antient and fundamental Rule of 
our Conjlituiicn, be maintained i and it all Men 
are forced to agree, (even They, who wilh 
them perhaps aboliftied) that they ought to be 

msiintain*d. 
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ittftirttainM, fof the Sake of preferving Liberty ; 
Itt me a(k again, how comes it to pafs that Wc 
obferve fo great a Difference between the Senti- 
ments and Reafonings of Mankind about frequent 
SeJJivns of Pttrliamentj and frequent Parliaments} 
about the Cafe now before us, and all the others^ 
that have been mentioned ? The only Manner, in 
which 1 call account for fuch an Inconfiftency, is 
This. The Sight of the Mind differs very much 
ftom the Sight of the Body, and its Operations 
ire Frequently the Rcverfe of the other. Objefts at 
ft Diftance appear to the former in their true 
Magnitude, and diminifli as they are brought 
nearer. The Event, that created much Aftonilh- 
mcrtt, Indignation, or Terror in Prolpedl, create* 
kfs and Icfe, as it approaches, and by the Time it 
happens^ Men have familiarized Themfelves with 
it.— —If the Romans had been cold, in the Days of 
AKgufluSy that an Emperor would fucceed, in whofc 
keign an Horfe Ihould be made Confol, They 
would huTt been extremely furprifed. I believe. 
They were not fo much furpriz'd, when the Thing 
happened j when the Hvrfe was Conful and Cali^ 
gma Emperor.-— -If it had been foretold to thofc 
Patrfots at the Revolution^ who remembered long 
Parliaments, who ftill felt the Smart of them, 
who ftruggled hard for annual, and obtainM 
with much Difficulty, at the End of five or fix 
Years, triennial Parliaments, that a Time would 
come, when - even the Term of triennial Par- 
liaments would be deem'd too ftiort, and a Par- 
Hament, chofen for three Tears, would chufe it- 
fclf for four more, and entail feptennial Parliaments 
on the Nation *, that This would happen, and the 
Fruits x)f their honeft Labours be loft, in little more 
than twenty Years -, atid that it would be brought 
•bout, whilft our Government coniinxied on the 

Foundations 
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Foundarions They had then fo newly laid ; if all 
This had been foretold at the Time I mention, ic 
would have appeared improbable and monftrous to 
the Friends or the Revolution. Yet it hath happen- 
ed } andi in lefs than twenty Years, it is grown or is 
growing, familiar to os. The uniform Zeal and 
Complailance of our Parliaments for the Crown leave 
little Room to apprehend any Attempt to govern 
without them y or to make Them do m one Seffion 
the Work of feven ; though This would be ex- 
tremely convenient^ no Doubt, a great £afe to future 
ABniJierSy and a great faving of Eipence and Time 
to Country GentUmen. But fuppofe, (for I defire 
it may be remembered that We reafon hypothetic 
cally) fuppofe a Parliament (hould think fit to give, 
in the firft Seffion^ all the Money^ all the Credit^ 
and all the Powers ^ ncceflary for carrying on the 
<jovernment, during feven Tears ; and then let 
thoie Perfons, who will be fhock*d at diis Sup- 
pofitbn, and yet declare Themfelves for feptennial 
Parliaments^ lay their Hands on their Hearts, and 
confider whether fuch an Alteration of the Confti- 
tution might not grow familiar to Them, and even 
gain their Approbation. I think, it would do fo. 
I am fure> it might as reafonably as the other. 
They would find the Eafe, in one Cafe, of little 
Attendance^ as much as That of diftant Ele£lions\^ 
in the other. The Arguments of Conveniency^ jEx- 
fediency^ publick Tranquility^ and Strength to the 
Government^ would be juil as well apply*d ; and if 
the Miniftcrs (hould, by Miracle, make no very 
exorbitant ill Ufe of liich a Situation, I doubt 
whether He, who fhould plead for annual Parlia- 
pients then, would be much better heard by the 
iame Perfons, than He, who pleads for frequent 
Ekilions of Parliaments^ is now. But let not the 
Lovers of Liberty^ the Friends of our Conftitutton^ 
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reafon in this Manner. Let Thenii rcrtiembet tiiit 
Danger commences, when the Breach is made, not! 
when the Attack is begun 5 that He, who ncgledb 
to flop the Leak, as foon as it is dffcovered, in 
ilopes to fave lys Ship by Pumping, ^hen thd 
Water guQies in with Violence, deferves to bd 
drown'd^^ and, to lay afide Figures 6f Speech^ 
that our Conjiitution is not, like the Schemes of 
fome Politicians^ a Jumble of disjointed^ incohe-* 
rent Whimfies, but a noble and wife Syftem, the 
^iiential Parts of which are fo proportioned, and 
{o intimately connected, that a Change in one be^ 
gets a Change iii the whole ; that xkt frequent Ekc* 
tions of Parliament are as much an efiential Part 
of this Syftem as the frequent Sittings of Parlia^ 
ment ; that the Work of the Revolution is imper- 
fect therefore, and our future Security precariousi 
unlefs our ancient Conjiitution be reltored^ m this 
efiential Part ; and that the Reftoration of it, in 
this Part, is one of thofe Methods, by which a:- 
lone the pernicious Defigns offucb Men^ as We 
have mentioned in a former Letter, if any fuch 
ihould be ever admitted into Power, (Enemies ic^ 
the ConJHtutiony under the Maffc of Zed for tM 
Government) may be defeated. 

I am^ S i R^ i6C4 
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LETTER XII. 

S I Ry 

WE have obferved already that the Conftitutiofi^ 
of the Britijh Government fuppofes our Kin^^ 
may abufe their Power, and our Reprefentatives be* 
tray their Truft ; and provides againil both thefe 
Contingencies, as well as human Wifdom can pro- 
vide. Here let us obfcrvc that the fame Conjl'uu^ 
tion is very far from fuppofing the People will ever 
betray Themfelvcs j and yet this Cafe is poffiblc, no 
Doubt« We do not read, I think, of more than 
* one Nation^ who rcfufcd Liberty^ when it was 
offered to Them \ but We read of many, and have 
almoft feen foxne, who loft it through their own 
Fault, by the plain and necelTary Confcquences of 
their own Conduft, when They were in full Poflef- 
fion of it, and had the Means of fecuring It effec- 
tually in their Power. A wife and brave People 
will jncuh^r be cozen'd, nor bully'd out of their 
Liberty -, but a wife and brave People may ceafe 
to be iuch J They may degenerate ; They may 
fink into Sloth and Luxury ; They may refign 
Thernfclvcs to a treacherous Condud j or abet the 
Enemies of the Conjiitution^ under a Notion of 



'. "* The Cappadocians. viJ, Strabo Ub. 12. — Z/^^r/tf/«» 
refttdiavirunt^ ut quamfihi dicerint intolerabiUm. 
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£ipportit^ the Friends of the Government \ They 
may want the Senfe to difcern their Danger in 
Time ; or the Courage to refift, when it flares 
Xhem ih the Face. Tht ^ariiuins were expeird, 
and Rome refam*d her Liberty. CcbJot was mur- 
dered, and all his Race extind ; but Rome remained 
in Bondage. From whence this Difference ? "f -^^- 
ehiavel (hall account for it. In the Days of Tar- 

fuifiy the People of Rome were not yet corrupted, 
n the Days of Ccefar^ They were mod corrupt. 
A free People may be fometimes betrayed ; but no 
People will betray themfelves, and facrifice their 
Liberty^ unlefs they fall into a State of univerfal 
Corruption \ and when They are once fellen into 
fucli a State, They will be fure to lofe what They 
deicrve no longer to enjoy. To what Purpofe 
therefore fhould our Conjlitution have fuppofed a 
Cafe, in which no Remedy can avail j a Cafe, 
which can never happen, *till the Spirit, which 
fbrm'd this Conjtitution firft, and hath preferv*d it 
ever fince, ftiall be totally extinguilhed •, and 'till 
it becomes an ideal Entity, like the Utopia, ex- 
ifting in the Imagination, or Memory, no where 
elfe ? As all Government began, fo all Govern- 
ment nouft end by the People j tyrannical Govern- 
ments by their virtue and Courage, and even free 
Governments by their Vice and Bafenefs. Our Con- 
ftitutioHy indeed, makes it impoffible to deftroy Li- 
berty by any fudden Blaft of popular Fury, or by 
the Treachery of a Few ; for though the Many 
cannot cafily hurt. They may eafily fave Them- 
iclves. But if the Many will concur with the 
Few ; if They will advifedly and deliberately fuf- 
fer their Liberty to be taken away by Thofe, on 
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^om They delegate Power to pfcfirryc it ; This 
po Confiitution can ^event. God would not fup- 
port even his own Theocracy againft the concur* 
rent Defire of fhe Children of Ifraelj but gave 
Them a Kst^ in his Anger. How then fhould 
our human Q)nftitution of Government fupport it-* 
U\i againft fo univerfal a Change, as We here fup^ 
ppfc, in the Temper and Charader of our People ? 
it cannot be. We may give our felvcs ^ Tyrant 
jn our Folly, if We plcafet But This can never 
happen till the whole Nation falls into a State of 
political Reprobation. Then, and nqt till then^ 
political Damnation will be our Lot. 

Xiet us defcend into a greater DetaiU in order to 
^evelope thcfe Refieftions fully, and to pulh the 
Ponfequcnces of them home to our felves, and to 
our prefent State. They deferve our utmpft At- 
tention, and arc fo far from being foreign to the 
Subjeft of thefe Effays upon Parties^ that they will 
terminate in the very Point, at which We began, 
gnd wind up the whole in one important Leflbn. 

To proceed then j Hay, that if the People pf 
this Ifland fliould fuffer their Liberties to be at any 
Time ravifh'd, or Horn from Them, They would 
incur greater Blame, and deferve by Confeouence 
Icfs Pity, than any enQaved and opprefled People 
ever did. By how much true Liberty (That is. 
Liberty ftated and afccrtain'd by Lciw^ in equal 
Dppofition to popular Licence and arbitrary WiB} 
hath been more boldly alTerted, more wifely or 
iripre fticcefsfully improved, and more firmly efta- 
blifh'd in This, than in other Countries; by fb 
puch the more heavy would pur juft Condemnation 
proyc in the Cafe, that is here fuppofed. The 
yirtue of our Ancettors, to whom all thefe Ad^ 
yantagcs are owing, would aggravate the Guilt and 

the Intajny of their degenerate Pofterity, TKert 
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teive been A^ of Gold^ and of Silver y of Brafs 
and of Iron, in our little World, as in the grcac 
World, though not in the fame Order. In which 
of thefe Ages We are at prefent, let others deter- 
mine. This, at leaft, is certain, that in all thefe 
Ages Britain hath been the Temple, as it were, of 
Liberty. Whilft her facred Fires have been ex- 
tinguiflied in fo many Countries, here they have 
been rcl^ioufly kept alive. Here (he hath her 
Saints, her Confeflbrs, and a whole Army of Mar- 
tyrs, and the Gates of Hell have not hitherto pre- 
vailed againft Her ; fo that if a fetal Reverfe is to 
happen; if Servility and Servitude are to over-run 
the whole World, like Injuftice, and Liberty is to 
retire from it, like AJirtsa ; our Portion of the a- 
bandon'd Globe will have, at leaft, the mournful 
Honour, whenever it happens, of fliewingher Jaft, 
her parting Steps. 

The anticnt Britons are to us the Aborigines of 
our Ifland. We difcover little of Them through 
the Gloom of Anti4:juity, and We fee nothing be- 
yond Them. This however We know ; They 
were Freemen. Cafar, who vifited Them in an 
hoftile Manner, but did not conquer Them, per- 
haps was * beaten by Them 5 Cafar, I fay, be- 
ftows very liberally the Tide of Kings upon their 
Chieftains, and the Compilers of fabulous Tradi- 
tions deduce a Series of their Moiiarchs from Saz 
fnHbesy 2i Cotemporary of Nimrod. But Cd?/2fr af- 
fected to fwell the Account of his Expedition with 
pompous Names •, and thefe Writers, like Thofc 
whom t Strabo mentions, endeavoured to recom- 
mend Themfeives by publifhing Romances to an 
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ignorant GeneratioDt iaftead of Hiftories. Tbefe 
fuppofed Monarchs were the * Heads of Jittle 
Clans ; Result, '^^ melioris Nota NobiUs ; and if 
our Ifland knew any Authority of the kiogly Sort 
in thofe Days, it was That of occa^nal and tempo^ 
rary Monarchs^ elcdled in great Exigencies, t am^ 
muni ConfiliOj Suffragiis Multitudtnis, like Ca/^vel- 
launus in Briiaitty or Vercingeiorix in Gaul ; for^ 
in fome Cafes, Examples taken from either of thcfe 
People will conclude for both. The Kings^ who 
ruled in Britain^ after the Romans abandon'd the 
Ifland, in the Beginning of the 5th. Century, hdd- 
their Authority from the Peo^^ and governed un- 
der the Controul of mrional Affemblies^ as We have 
great Reafon to believe, and none to doubt. la 
ihort, as far as We can look back, a lavTlefs Power, 
a Government by Will, never prevailed in Bri- 

tdn. 

The Saxons had I^^s^ as well as the Britons. 
The Manner, in which They eftabhfhed Tbemfclves, 
and the long Wars They waged for and againft the 
Brims i led to and maintained monarchical Rule a- 
mongft Them. But thefi Kings were in their firft 
Inftitution, no Doubt, luch as Tacitus defcribes the 
German Kings and Princes ro have been ; ** Chiefs, 
who perfuadtd, ratlier than commanded 5 and who 
were heard in the publick Aflfemblies of the Na-t 
tion, according as their Jge^ their Nobility ^ their 
piilitary Fame^ or their Eloquence gave Them Autho- 
rity. How many doubty Monarchs, in later and nv^re 
polite Ages, would have flept in Cottages, and have 
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wdrk'd in Stalls, ioftead of inhabiting Palaces, and 
being culhion'd up in Thrones, if this Rule of Go- 

vcrnment had Continued in Force? -But the 

Saxon Kings grew into Power in Time ; and among 
Thcni, as among other Nations, Birth, inftead of 
Merit, became, for the Sake of Order and Tran- 
quility, a Title to the Throne. However, tho* 
thefe Princes might command, and were no longer 
under the Neccffity of governing by Perfuafion, 
They were ftill under That of governing to the 
Satisfiidion of the People. By what other Expe- 
diem: could They govern Men, who were wife c- 
Bough to prefcrve and exercife the Right of elec- 
ting their civil Magt/irateSy and military Officers^ and 
the Syftem of. whofe Government was upheld and 
carried on by a Gradation of popular kjfemhlies^ 
from the inferior Courts to the high Court of Par- 
liament ; for liich, or very near fuch, was the IVit*- 
tena Gemote in Nature and Efftft, whenever the 
\Vord Parliament c^mt into Ufe ? 
. The firft Prince of the Norman Race was an ab- 
folutc Conqueror J in the Opinion of fome Men •, and 
I can readily agree that He afliimed, in fome Cafes, 
the Power of a Tyrant. But fuppofing all This 
to be true in the utmoft Extent, that the Friends of 
abfolute Monarcl^ can deiire it ihould be thought 
lo 5 This, and This alone, will refult from it -, «»- 
limited^ or abfolute Monarchy^ could never be efta* 
bliihed in Britain \ no, not even by Conqueji. The 
Rights of the People were foon re-afferted 5 the 
X-aws of the Confeffer were reftored ; and tlie third 
Prince of this Race, Henry the ift, covenanted in 
a folemn Speech to his People for their Afliftance 
againft his Brother Robert and the Normans^ by 
promifing that facred Charter^ which was in other 
Keigns fo often and {o folemnly confirmed, by en- 
gaging 
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Eging to maintain his Subjects in * their anddU 
bertUsj to foUow their Advice^ and to rule Thcni 
in Peace with Prudence and Mddnefs. 

I need not defcend into more Particulars to (hew 
the Perpetuity of free Government in Britain. Few 
Men, even in this Age, are fo (hamefuUy un- 
acquainted with the Hiftory ot their Country, as 
to be ignorant of the principal Events and lignal 
Revolutions, which have happened fince the Nor-^ 
man Mxz. One continued Defign againft liberty 
hath been carried on by various Methods, almoft 
in every Reign. In many, the Struggles have 
been violent and bloody. But Liberty ftill hath 
triumphed over Force, over Treachery, over Cor* 
ruption, and even under Oppreffion, The Altars 
ox Tyranny have been demolimed as foon as raifed j 
nay, even whilft they were railing ; arid the Pricfts 
of that Idol have been hew'd to Pieces j fo that I 
will affirm, without the leaft Apprehenfion of be* 
ing difproved, that our Confiitution is brought nearer 
than any other Conftitutton ever was to the moft per- 
feft Idea of ^ifree Syjiem of Government. ^^--^Ont 
Obfervation only I will make, before I leave this 
Head, and it is This. The Tides of thofe Kings, 
which were precarious, from Circumftances of 
Times, and Notions that prevailed, notwithftand* 
ing the general Acquiefence of the Nation to them, 
aftbrded fo many Opportunities to our Anceftors 
of better fecuring, or improving Liberty. They 
were not fuch Bubbles as to alter, without mending 
the Government *, much lefs to make Revolutions, 
and fuffer by them. They were not fuch Bubbles 
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as to raife Princes to the Throne, who had no 
Pretenee to fit in it but their Choice, purely to 
have the Honour of bettering the Condition of thofe 
Princes, without bettering their own in propor- 
tion.- — i If what i have been faying appears 

a little too digreliive from the main Scope 6f this 
Efliay, 1 Ihall hope for Indulgence from this Confix 
deration, that the natural EfFedlof fuch Refledions, 
as t have made and fuggefted^ muft be to raife in 
our .Minds the honeft Ambition of emulating the 
Virtue and Courage of our Forefathers, in the 
Caule of Liberty *, and to infpirc a reafonable Fear, 
heightened by Shame, of lofing what They pre- 
ferved and delivered down to us, through fo many 
Mixtures of different People, of £n/c»i with Sa^ons^ 
of both with Danes, of^ all three with Normans ^ 
through fo many CifEculties, fo many Dangers, fo 
many Revolutions^ in the Courfe of fo many Ccn^ 
turies. 

There is another Reafon to be giveft why the 
People of this Ifland would be more incxculable than 
any other, if They loft their Liberty ; and the open- 
ing and enforcing of this Reafon will bring us fully 
into our Subjetl. 

I fuppofed juft now that our Liberty might be 
ravifti*ct, or ftorn from us ; but I think that Ex- 
preffion rauft be rctrafted i fince it will appear, 
upon due Confideration, that our Liberty cannot be 
taken away by the Force, or Fraud alone of Thofe, 
who govern ; it cannot be taken away, unlels the 
People are Thcmfclves Accomplices j and They, 
who are Accomplices, cannot be faid to fufFer by 
one, or the other. Some Nations have received 
the Yoke of Servitude with little or no Struggle} 
but if ever it is impofed upon us. We muft not 
only hold out our Necks to receive it •, We muft 
help to put it on. Now, to be paflive in fuch a Cafe 
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is (hameful v but to be aftive is fupremc and un- 
exampled Infamy. In order to become Slaves, 
Wc of this Nation muft be beforehand, what other 
People have been rendered by a long Courfe of Ser- 
vitude ; We muft become the moft corrupt, the moft 
profligate, the moft fenfelefs, the moft fertile Na- 
tion ol Wretches, that ever difgraced Humanity ; 
for a Force fufficient to ravifl) Liberty from us, fuch 
as a great Jianding Army is in Time of Peace, can- 
not be continued, unlefs We continue it ; nor can 
the Means, ncceflary to fteal Liberty from us, be 
long enough employed with EfFeft, unlefs We give 
a Sanftion to their Iniquity, and call Good Evil, 
and Evil Good. 

It may be faid that even the Friends of Liberty 
have fometimes different Notion^about it, and a- 
bout the Means of maintaining, or promoting it ; 
and therefore that even the Britijh Nation may pof- 
fibly, fome Time or other, approve and concur 
in Meafures deftrudive of their Liberty^ without 
any Intention to give it up, and much more without 
changing from the Charafter, which They have 
hitherto borne among the Societies of Mankind,* 
to that infamous Char after I have juft now fup- 
pofed. IF This were true, it would only furniOi 
more Reafons to be always on our Guard, to be 
jealous of every extraordinary Demand, and to re- 
jeft conftantly every Propofition, though never fb 
Ipecious, that had a Tendency to weaken the Bar- 
riers of Liberty^ or to raife a Strength fuperior to 
tlieirs. But I confefs I do not think We can be led 
blindfold fo far as the Brink of the Precipice. I know 
that all' Words, which are Signs of complex Ideas^ 
furnilh Matter ot Miftake and Cavil. Wedifpute 
about Jujlkcy for Inftance, and fancy that We 
have diHerent Opinions about the fame Things 
whilft, by Tome little Difference in the Coirpofition 
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of our Ideas, it happens that We have only dif- 
ferent Opinions about diSerent Things, and modd 
be of the fame Opinion about the iame Thing. But 
This, I prefume, cannot happen in the Cafe before 
us. All Difputes zhout .Liberty in this Country, 
and at this Time, muft be Difputes for and againft 
the felf-fame, fix*d and invariable Set of Ideas, 
whatever the Difputants on one Side of the ^ef- 
tion may pretend, in order to conceal what it is 
not yet very (afe to avow. No Difputes can pof- 
fibly arife from different Conceptions of any Thing 
fo clearly ftatcd, and fo precifely determined, as 
the fundamental Principles are, on which .our 
whole Liberty refls. 

If Liberty be that delicious and wholfome Fruit, 
on which the Britijb Nation hath fed for fo many 
Ages, and to which We owe our Riches, our 
Strength, and all the Advantages we boaft of; 
the Britijb Conftitution is the Tree, that bears this 
Fruit, and will continue to bear it, as long as Wc 
are carefull to fence it in, and trench it round, a- 
gainft the Beafts of the Field, and the Infefts of the 
Earth. To fpeak without a Figure, our Conftitu- 
tion is a Syflem of Government fuited to the Ge- 
nius of our Nation, and even to our Situation. The 
Experience of many hundred Years hath fhewn 
that by preferving this. Conftitution inviolate^ or by 
drawing it back to the Principles, on which it was 
originally founded, whenever it fhall be made to 
fwerve from them. We may fecure to ourfclves, and 
to our latefl Pofterity, the Poffeflion of that Liberty^ 
which We have long enjoy'd. What would We 
more ? What other Liberty than This do Wc 
fcek? And if We feek no. other, is not This 
inark'd out in fuch Characters as He, that runs, 
may read ? As our Conftitution therefore, ought, to 
bcj what it feldom is, the Rule of Government i^ fo 
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let us make the Conformity, or Repugnancy of 
Things to this Confiitution the Rule, by which We 
accept them as favourable, or rejeft them as dan- 
gerous to Liberty. They, who talk of Liberty in 
Britain on any other Principles than Thofe or the 
l^ritift) Conftitutiofiy talk impertinently at beft, and 
much Charity is reauifite to believe no worfe of 
Them. But They, who diftinguifli between prac- 
ticable and impraSiicdble Liberty^ in order to infihuate 
what They mean, (or they mean nothing) that the 
Liberty eftabliflbed by the true Scheme of our Con- 
fiitution is of the impraSlicable Kind-, and They, 
who endeavour, both in Speculation and Praftice, 
to ejudc and pervert the Forms, and to ridicule 
knd explode the Spirit of this Confiitution \ thefe 
Men ate Enemies, open and avowed Enemies, to 
It, and by Confcquence to Britijh Liberty y which 
cannot be fupported on any other Bottom. ■ 
ISome Men there are, the Pcfts of Society I think 
Them, who pretend a great Regard to Religion in 
general, but )vho take every Opportunity of declaim- 
ing publickly againft that Syfiem of Religion^ or at 
ieaft againft that Church Eftablijbmenty which is 
received in Britain, Juft fo the Men, of whom I 
have been fpeaking, afFeft a great Regard to Li- 
ierty in general, but They diflike fo much the 
Syftem of Liberty cftablilhed in Britain^ that they 
are inceffanc in their Endeavours to puzzle the 
plaineft Thing in the World, and to refine and 
diftinguifh away the Lite and Strength of our 
Xionftitution^ in Favour of the little, prcfent, mo- 
inentiary Turns, which They are retained to 
fcrve. •' What now would be the Confcquencc, 
if all thefe Endeavours fhould fucceed ? I am 
perfuaded that 'the great Philofophers^ Divines^ 
'l^awytrSy send politicians^ who exert them, have 
tot yet prepared and agreed upon the Plans of 
' ' ' "^ • a new 
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a new Religion^ and of new Conftitutiens in Cbuuk 
and State. We fhould find ourfelves therefore with? 
out any Form of Religion^ or civil Government. The 
firft Set of tbefe M^tonaries would take pfF all the 
Reftraints of Religion from the Governed, and the 
latter Set would remove, or render ineffedual, aO 
the Limitations and Controuls, which Liberty hath 
prefcribed to 72?^ that govern, and disjoint the 
whole Frame of oUr Conftitufjfon. Entire Dif- 
Iblution of Manners, Confufion, Anarchy, or per- 
haps abfolute Monarchy, would follow ; for it is 
poflible, nay probable, that in fuch a State ^ 
This, and amidft fuch a Rout of lawlefs Savages^ 
Men would chufc this Government, abfurd as it 
is, rather than have no Government at all. 

But here again it may be faid, that as Liberty is 
a Word of uncertain Signification, fo is Conftitu- 
tion 9 that Men have taught the moft oppofitc 
Dodtrines, and pretended at leaft to build them on 
the Principles of the Conftitution ; that the R ule there- 
fore of determining our Notions of Liberty, by the 
Principles of our Conftitution, is no Rule, and We are 
by Confequcnce juit where We were before. But 
the Anfwer is ready. It is true that there were for- 
merly Men, who perfifted long in the Attempt to 
talk and write that Chimera, called Prerogative^ 
into Vogue ; to contend that it was fomething 
real j a Right inherent in the Crown -, founded in 
the Conftitution of our Government j and equally 
neceffary to fupport the juft Authority of the 
Prince, and to protect the Subje£t. How We had 
like to have loil our Lii^r/)^ by the Prevalence of 
fuch JOoSirlnes, by the Confequences drawn from 
them, and the PraAices hqilt upon them, hath 
been touched in the Deduftion of the State of 
Parties. But happily this Kind of Progreffion from 
a free to a flavifn Conftitution of Qovcrnmcnt was 
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flopped at the Rmv^Uouj and the Notions them- 
lelve^ are fo eiqiloded m the Coorfe of fix and forty 
Years, that they are enteruined at this Hour by 
no Set of Men, wbofe Nacnbers, or Importance, 
give Them any Pretence to be reckoned among 

our namd Parties. It is as true, that there 

are now Men, who purfue the very fame De- 
lign by different Methods. The former attacked, 
^hffs undermine our Liberty. Tht former were 
the Beajls of the Fuld^ hinted at above •, 1}iefe arc 
the Infeifs of the Earth ; and like other Infeds, 
thoi^h forung from Dirt, and the vileft of the ani^ 
mal Kind, They can nibble and gnaw, and poi- 
ion > and, if They are fufFcrcd to mukiply and 
work on, They can lay the mod frukfal Country 
wafte. Corruption and Dependency are their fa- 
vourite Topicks, They plead for the firfi as a 
laudable Expedient of Government \ and for the 
lafi^ I mean corrupt ^private Dependency^ as an effen- 
tial Part of our Confiitution. When they have 
perplex'd^ as much as they are able^ our Ideas oi 
Dependency and Independency^ They reafoo^ if I may 
ive their Sophifms fo good a Name, as if the 
Independency of each. Part of the Legijlaturej of the 
King particularly, arofe from the Dependency of 
the 4>tber Parts on that Part. Now, This is both 

falfe ami abfurd. I< is falfe-, becaufe the 

conj^itutio^nal . Independency of Each Part of the Legif- 
lature arifes from hence ; that diftinft Rights, 
Powers -and Privileges are afligned to it by the 
Conjlitution. But then. • this Independency of one 
Part can be lo little faid to arife from the De- 
pendency of another^ that it confifts properly and 
truely tn tne tree, unbiafsM, uninfiuencM, and in- 
dependent Exercife of thefe Rights, Powers and 
Privileges, by each Part^ in ^ ample an Extent 
as the Conjlitution allows i or,, in other Words, 
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as far as tlrttt Point, where the Conftitution ftops 
this free Excrcife, and fubmits the Proceedings of 
one Party not to the private Influence, but to the 
publick Controul of the other Parts. Before this 
Point, the Independency ef each Part is meant by 
the Conjiitutum to be abfolute. From this Point, 
the conjlitutiond Dependency of each Part on the 
others commences. To talk of natural Indepen- 
denty belonging to the kingly Office^ to an Houfe 
of Peers t or an Houfe of Commons^ (the Inftitu- 
tionsof -4r/, not of Nature) is impertinent.—-—. 
It is abfurd, becaufe it ablblutely deftroys the very 
Thine it is advanced to cftablifli ; for if J's In- 
dependency arifes from the Dependency of B^ and 
JB*s Independency'from tht Dependency of A^ then are 
A. and R. both dependent, and there is no fuch 
thing as conftitntional Independency at all. The Crown 
is the Source of Honours^ and hath the Difpolal of 
publick Employments. This no Man difputes j nor 
would any Man, I believe, go about to alter. 
Bat will it foBow that the * conftitutional Indepen- 
dency of the King would be lofl, bccaufe the Houfe 
of Commons give the Supplies, if He had not Che 
Power of giving Part of this Money, in Places 
and Pen/ions^ back again to the Members of that 
Houfe ? It would be eafy for me to turn this whole 
profound Reafoning into many, even ridiculous 
Lights i but the Subjedt creates other Sentiments 
than Thofe of Mirth, though the Logick em- 
ployed about it defer ves a ludicrous, not a lerious 

Treatment. 1 afk Pardon for having faid fo 

much upon fo flight an Occafion, and I proceed. 
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Notwithftanding all thefe Endeavours to puz- 
zle our Conftitution^ formerly in Favour of that 
Prcfogaiivey by the Weight of which it muft have 
been crufli'd, and actually at this Time in Favour 
of that Corruption and corrupt Dependency^ by 
which it would be foon demollQied ; the main 
Principles of the Britijh Conjiitution are fimple, 
and obvious, and fix*d, as well as any Truths 
can be fix*d, in the Minds of Men, by the moft 
determinate Ideas. The State of our Conjiitution 
then affords an eafy and unerring Rule, by which 
to judge of the State of our Liberty. The Im- 
provement, or Decay of one denotes the Improve- 
ment, or Decay of tht other ; and the Strength, or 
Weaknefs ofone^ the Safety, or Danger of the other. 
Wc cannot lofe our Liberty^ unlefs We lofe our Con- 
ftitutiony nor lofe our Conjiitution^ unlefs Wc are 
Accomplices to the Violations of it ; for this ConJH- 
/»/fe?» is better fitted than any, antient or modern, 
ever was, not only to prefcrve Liberty^ but to pro- 
vide for its own Duration, and to become immor- 
tal, if any Thing human could be fo. 

I amy S I R, &c. 
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LETTER XIIL 

SIR, 

MUCH hath been faid occafionally, in th« 
Courfe of thefe Letters, concerning the 
Beauty and Excellency of the Brilijh Conftitution. 
I (hall make however no Excufe for returning to 
the £ime SubjeA upon an Occaiion, which intro- 
duces it fo naturally, and indeed fo neceflarily. 
Nothing can be more appofite to the profefled De-^^ 
fign of thefe Writings 3 nothing of more real, and 
more prefeiit Ufc, Let me fpcak plainly. We 
have been all of us, Thofe of evfcry Side, and of 
every Denomination, accuftom*d too long to value 
ourfelves foolilhly, or knaviftily, on our Zeal for 
Ms 3 or that Party^ orfor/foV, or thai Government % 
and to make a Merit of (training the ConftituHon 
different Ways, in order to fervethe different Pur- 
poies of each. It is high Time We fhould all 
learn, if That be ftill polTible, to value ourfelves 
in the firfl Place on our Zeal for the ConftituHon % 
to make all Governments^ and much more aU 
Parties J bow to Tbat^ and to fvjffer That to bow 
to none. But how fhall this Conftitution be known^ 
unleis We make it the Subjeft of careful Enquiry, 
and of frequent and fober Refle<ftion ? Or unknown, 
how fliall It become, what it ought to be, the Ob- 
jeft of our Admiration, our Love and our Zeal ? 
Many of Thofe, who reap thegrcateft Advantages 
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from it, pals it by unregarded, with equal Folly 
and Ingratitude. Many take a tranfient, inatten- 
tive View of it. Many again confider it in Part 
only, Or behold it in a narrow, pedantick Light« 
Initaid of This, We (hould vi^w it often. Wc 
fhould pierce through the Form to the Soul of it. 
We (hould contemplate the noble Objeft in all its 
Parts, and in the Whole, and reader it as familiar 
to our intelleAual Sight, as the moft common fen- 
fible Objedts are to our corporeal Sight. *^u0m UU 
ardentes Atnores exitaret/ui, ft videreiur? Well may 
it be allowed me to apply to fo glorious an Effort 
of human Wiidom what ^uBy iays after Plato^ in 
the Pbadrusy if I miftak« not, of Wifdom htx* 
ftjf. 

ASpuhlick Rigimenty fays Mr. Hooker^ baib arifin 
from deliberate Advice^ Confutation and Con^effium 
between Men. The Propofition is undoubtedly and 
univerfally true. It is as true in the Kingdom of 
Morocco^ as it is in the Kingdom of Britain } and 
the undeniable Confequences, which flow from it, 
are obvious. We are not to wonder however, if 
Men do not look up to tbis Original of Government f 
nor trace tliefe Cbnkcpe&ccs from it, in moil Coud* 
tries. In the Inftitution of Governments, too great 
Powers have been ufually given, and too great 
Confidence repofed, either at firft, or in Procefs c£ 
Time. Thele Powers have £ibfifted, have beoi 
confirmed by more Time, and increafed by the very 
Nature of Power, which is the propcrcft Inftru* 
ment of its own Propagation. But the original 
Con^JitioMy for want of being ^cprefs'd, or fuffi* 
cicndy imply'd, or frequently recurred to by the 
Forms of the Government^ hath been forgot, or 
hath grown fo obfoiete, that They, whofe Incereft 
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reqwod that no fiich Thing fliould be believed, 
have thought Themfelves at Liberty boldly to deny 
it ; and not only fo» but to fuppofey^m^ other Ori- 

Snd of Gwemment. Strange Syften)S(^P<^/;ry, and 
ranger of Religum^ have been deviied to lupport 
and unAify thc^ Ufurpationa. Education hath been 
iet on the lame Side i ^^faucy Authority hath pre^- 
vail'd againft die ckareft Light of Nature, and the 
plaineft Di&atea of common Senfe. No Man, who 
hath read and look'd abroad into the World, and 
made a realbnable Ufe of either, will think This 
too ftranoe no be true \ fince there is no demonftrated 
Truth (iuch Truths I mean as are here fpoken of) 
which nMy not be rendered, at kaft, very proble*- 
matical by king, uniform, pofitive Contradidion % 
nor any <femonftraied Lye, which may not be r^n^ 
dered prcbable to many, and certain to fome, by 
long, uniform, pofitive AfBrmation i according to 
a juft Obfervation made by Father Paul fome* 
where or other, on Occafion of Conftantin^s fup- 
pofed Grant, and other Cheats of the Court of 
Rome. But We of this Country have been more 
h^ippj. Our original Contrail hath been recurred 
to (Hten, and as many Cavils as have been made, 
as many Jefts as have been broke about this Ex* 
preflion. We might fafely defy the AJfertors of ah* 
jolute Monarchy and arbitrary WtU, if there were 
any worth our Re^d, to produce any one Point 
of Time, fince which We know any Thing of our 
Conjlitution, wherein the whole Scheme of it would 
not have been one monftrous Abfurdity, unlefs a^ 
original Contrast had been fuppoiied* They muft 
have been blinded therefore by Ignorance, or Paf- 
iion, or Prejudice, who did not- always fee tha^ 
there is Iuch a Thing neceffarily, and m the vei7 
Nature of our Con^itution i and that They might 
as well doubt whether the Fov^adations of an aptient. 
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folid Building were fuitcd and proportioned to the 
Elevation and Form of it, as 'whether our Cmfii- 
tution was cftablifhcd by Comfofttion and Contrast. 
Sure I am that They muft be worfc than blind, if 
any liich there are, who dp not confefs at this 
Tifne, and under the prefeni SeUlement, that our 
Conftitution is in the Itrifteft Senft a Bargaiftj a 
condiHonal Contract between the Prince and the 
People y as it always hath becny and (till is, be- 
tween the reprefentative and coUeSlive Bodies oj the 
J^ation. 

That this Bargain may not be hroken, on the 
Part of the Prince^ with the People^ (though the 
executive Power be trufted to the Princey to be 
exercis'd according to fuch Rules, and by the Mi- 
niftry of fuch Officers, as are prefcrib'd by the 
Laws and Cuftoms of this Kingdom) the legijlativey 
or fupreme Power ^ is vefted by our Conftitution in 
three Eftates^ whereof the King is one. Whilft the 
Members of the other Two preferve their private 
Independency y and thofe Eftates arie confequently under 
no Dependency except That, which is in the Scheme 
of our Conftitution^ this Controul on the firfl will 
always be fufficientj and a W King^ let Him be 
as bold as He may pleafe to be thought, muft ftand 
in Awe of an honeft Parliament, 

That this Bargain may not be broken, on the 
Part of the reprefentative Body^ with the coUeStive 
Body of the Nation, it is not only a principal, de- 
clared Right of the People of Britain, that the 
Ele^ions of Members to fit in Parliament fhaU be 
free i but it hath been a principal Part of the Care 
and Attention of Parliaments, for more than three 
hundred Years, to watch over this Freedom, and to 
fccure it, by removing all Influence of the Crown^ 
and all other corrupt Influence, from thefe Eleftions. 
This Care and this Attention have gone ftijl farther. 

They 
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They hare provided, as for as they have been fuf- 
fercd to provided hitherto, by the conftitutmd JDe^ 
pendency of one Houfe on the other ^ and of both on the 
Crowny that aU fucb Influence fliould be removed 
from the Members, after They arc chofen. Even 
here the Providence of our Conftituiion hath not 
flopped. Left all other Provifions (hould be inef- 
feftual to keep the Members of the Houfe of Com- 
mons out of this unconftituttond Dependency^ which 
fome Men prefume with a -filly dogmatical Air of 
Triumph to fuppofe neceflary to fupport the confti- 
tutiond Independency of the Crown^ the Wifdom of 
our Conftitution hath thought fit that the Reprefenta-^ 
fives of the People fhould not have Time to forget 
that They zrt fucb ; that They are empowered to aft 
for the People^ not againji Them. In a Word, our Con- 
ftitution means that the Members of this Body fhould 
be kept, as it were, to their good Behaviour, by the 
frequent Returns of new Eleilions. It does all that 
a Conftitution can do, all that can be done by legal 
Provifipns, to fecure the Intercfts of the People, 
by maintaining the Integrity of their Truftees j and 
left all This fhould fail» it gives frequent Oppor- 
tunities to the People to fecure their Intercfts ^hem- 
felves^ by mending their Choice ot their Truftees ; 
lb that as a bad King muft ftand in Awe of an 
boneft Parliament, a corrupt Houfe of Commons muft 
ftand in Awe of an boneft People. 

Between thefc two Eftates^ or Branches of the 
legiflative Power, there ttands a third, the Houfe of 
Peers ; which may fechi in Theory, perhaps, too 
much under the influence of the Crown, to be a 
proper Controul upon it •, becaufc the folc Right of 
creating Peers refides in the Crown ^y whereas the 
Crown hath no Right to intermeddle in the elefting 
Commoners. This would be the Cafe, and an in- 
tolerable one indeed, if the Crown fhould cxerc jfe 
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times with uoivarial and moft |uft Di&ppio* 
bation. It is poffible too that This may come to 
be the Cafe, in (omc future Age, by tfaie Method 
of ckding Peers to fit in ParIiainenC» lor one Pari 
of thfjamt Kingdom^ by the frequent Tranflationi 
of BipopSp and by other Means^ if the Wiidom 
and Virtue c^ die pitient Agp^ and the favourable 
Opportunity of the preicnt aufp4cious and indulgent 
Reign do not prevent it. But in all other Refpeds 
the rerfons, who are once created PeerSf and thek 
Pofterityy accordinj} to the Scheme of the Coj^i- 
tutioMf having a Right to fit and debate, and vote 
in the Houfe of Peers^ which cannot be taken from 
Them, except by Forfeiture ; all Influence of the 
Kind I have mentioned ieems to be again removed, 
and their Share in the Government dependinjg 
neither on the King^ nor the PeopU^ They confti- 
tute a niiMe Order ^ and are properly Mediaton 
between the other STw, in the Eye of our Cm-^ 
Jiitution. 

It i$ by this Mixture of JMbnardncdy Arifiocr(h 
tied and Democraiical Power ^ blended together in 
one Syflem, and by thefc three Efiates ballancing 
one another, that our free Confiitutkn of Govern- 
ment hath b^n preferved ib k>n^ inviolate, or hath 
been brought back, after having fufiered Viola- 
tions, to its original Principles, and been renewed, 
and improved too, by frequent and (alutary Revo- 
lutions. It is by Thist that weak and wicked 
Princes have been oppoied, reftrained, reformed, 
puniflied by ParVuments » that the real, and perhaps 
the doubtful, Exorbitancies of Parliaments have 
been reduced by the Crown *, and that the Heat of 
one Houfe hath been nfKxlerated, or the Spirit railed, 
by the Froceedings of the other. Parliaments have 
had a good Em& on the People, by keeping 

Them 
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Them quiet; tnd the PiofU on ParUafneHtSj bf 
iccepiiig Thttn wkhio Bounds, whidi They were 
tefnf^ to tranfgre&i A juft CocfidetKe in d^ 
Mcj regular, Pariiamentarj Methods at redreifing 
Grievances hath often made the freeft, and not the 
mQ& patient Pec^e on Earth, bear the greattft 
Grievances much loi^ier than Fbode, held under 
ftronger Rcftraiuts, and more ufed to Opprefiion, 
who had not the lame Confidence, nor die fiune 
£xpe£btion, have borne even kk. The Cries of 
the Pecple^ and the Terror c£ n^roachmg Eieffms 
have defeased the moft dangerous Proje^bs for beg« 
garmg and enflaviqg the Nation *, andf the Mgfmty 
vsisbiut doors hath obliged the Mcjorky witbm 
Doors to truckle to the Mimrity. In a Word, two 
Things may be ikid with Truth of our Conjiitutm^ 
which I think neither can, nor ever could be faid of 
any other. It iecures Society againft the Miferies, 
which are infeparable from fimple Forms of Govern-- 
««ftr, and is liable as little as pofTible to the Incon- 
veniencies, that arife in ndx^d Forms. It cannot be- 
' come uncafy to the Prince^ or People j unle& the 
former be egregioufly weak, or wicked -, nor be 
dcftroyed^ unle& the latter be excefiiyely and uni- 
vofally corrupt.— —But thefe general Aflfertions 
recmire to be a little better explained. 

By ftmple Forms of Govermnent I mean fuch as 
lodge the whole fupreme Power, iabfolutcly and 
without Controul, either in a fit^le Perjw^ or in 
the principal Perjbns of the Com$Kunity9 or in the 
vfbole Body of the People, Such Governments are 
Governments of arbitrary fVlO^ and therefore of all 
imaginable Abfurdities the moft abfurd. They 
ft&d in direft Oppofuion to the foJe Motive of 
Submiffion to any Government whatfocver ; for if 
Men quit the State, and renounce the Rights of 
Nature y (one of which is, to b^ fure. That ot being 

governed 
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govcrrtcd by their own Will) They do This, thai 
They may not remain cxpofcd to the arbitrary 
Win of other Men, the Weakeft to That of the 
Scrongeft, the Few to That of the Many. Now, in 
iubmitting to any Jimple Form of Government what* 
ever. They eftablifh what They mean to avoid, and 
for Fear of being expofed to arbitrary Will fbmetimest 
They chufc to be governed by it always, ^cje 
Governments do not only degenerate. into Tyranny ; 
They are Tyranny in their very Inftitution j andThey, 
who fubmit to Them, afc Slaves, not Subjeifs, 
however the fupreme Power may be exercifed ; for 
Tyranny and Slavery do not fo properly confift in 
the Stripes that are given and received, as in the 
Power of giving them at Pleafure, and the Necef- 
fity of receiving them» whenever and for whatever 
they are inflifted. yibfolute Democracy may appear 
to fome, in abftrafled Speculation, a lefs Deviation 
from Nature than Monarchy, and more agreeable 
to Reafon •, bccaufe here it is the WiU of the whole 
Community ^ that governs the whole Community, and 
becaufe Reafon does certainly inftruft every Man, 
even from a Confcioufnefs of his own Frailty, the 
Impotentia Animi of the Latin Writers, to truft as 
little Power as polfible to any other Man. But 
ftiil it mud be confeis'd, that if it be unfafe for a 
People to truft too much Power to z. Prince, it is 
unfafe for Them likewife to keep too much Power 
to Tbemfelves. Abfolute Monarchy is Tyranny j but 
abfolute Democracy is Tyranny and Anarcby both. 
It Arijlocracy be placed between thcfe two Extremes^ 
it is placed on a (lippery Ridge, and muft fall into 
otie or the other, according to the natural Courie 
of human Affairs ; if the Few, who govern, are 
united, into Tyranny, perhaps, more fcvere than any 
other ; if They are difunited, into FaHions and 
Diforders, as great as Thofe of the moft tumultuous 
Ifemocracy. From 
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From fuch Oblervations, atnd many of the fam« 
Kind and 'f cndency, it hath been concluded vcrjf 
reafonably that the bcft Form of Government muft 
be one compounded of tbefe ^hree^ and in which 
they are aU fo tempered, that each may produce 
the good EfFeds, and be reftrained bv the Counter- 
workings of the other Two^ from producing the bad 
EflFefts, that are natural to it. Thus much is evident^ 
But then how to fix that juft Proportion of each, 
how to hit that happy Temperament of them all in 
one Syftem, is a Difficulty that hath perplexed 
the wileft Politicians, and the moft famous JLegiQa- 
tors. Let me quote one of the greateft Writers of" 
Antiquity, i" Tacitus acknowledges, in the fourth 
Book of his Annals, what is here advanced ; but 
He thinks fuch a Constitution of Government rather 
a Subjeft of fine Speculation, than of Praftice. 
He thinks it. much more likely that fusb a Syfiem 
fhould continue to be admired and praifed in Idea^ 
than eftablilh*d in Fad •, and if it happens evef 
to be eftabiiflied. He does not imagine it can be 
fupported long. Not only the real Difficulties, 
which his Sagacity prefented to his Mind, but his 
Refleftions on the Conftitution and Fate of the 
Roman Commonwealth might lead Tacitus into this! 
Defpondency. But what the Refinements of Roman 
Policy could not do, hath been done in this Ifland^ 
upon Foundations laid by the rough Simplicity of 
our northern Ancejtors. 

It would be a curious and entertaining Amufement^ 
to reduce the Conftitutions of the Roman Govern-^ 
ment and of "Thofey which were formed on the Ruina 

- -- -- -■ - --'- ' ■ ■ •.•■■■■■■- X ■ .^ 

\ CunQas Daiiones 6sf f/riw Popolos^ aOt PrimoreSf 4Uf 
Itftgali tegunt, DeleSia ex his i^ ionftituta Reifublica Forrha^ 
laudari fadlius quam svenirt i vel, fi evinit^ baud diutuma effi 
P6tefi. 
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oF that Empire, particularly of cur own^ to their 
firft Principles ; to obferve in which They ^ree, 
and in which They differ, and the uniform or various 
Tendencies of each ; to mark the latent, as weH 
as apparent Caufes of their Rife and Fall ; how 
well or how ill they were contrived for Triumphs 
abroad, or Peace at home j for vain Grandeur, or 
real Profperity ; for refitting Corruption, or being 
ruin*d by it. Such an Analyfis and Enquiry would 
be, I imagine, not only amuhng, but ufeful. At 
leafl, it would be more fo than any Rhapfody of 
general Refleftions, huddled together with little 
Order, or Defign ; for Thefe leave no fyftematical 
ImprefTions on the Mind ; nothing but a Confu- 
fion of Ideas, often bright and glittering, feldom 
inftruftive. But a Work of this Kind would be too 
voluminous and too afpirin^ for thefe little Effays, 
and the humble Author or them. He will there- 
fore keep to his Point, and content Himfelf to 
make fome of thofe Obfervations afone, which 
feem proper to illuftrate and prove what He hath 
advanced ; that the Britijh Conjiitution is a plain 
and fufHcient Rule of Judgment and ConduCit to 
us in every Thing, that regards our Liberty ; for 
preferving of which, as well as for fecuring its own 
Duration, it is better fitted than any othcn 

There was fo great a Mixture of monarchical 
Power in the Roman Commonwealth, that i* Livy 
dates the Original of Liberty from the Expulfion 
cS t\it Tarquinsy rather becaufe the confular Digni- 
ty was made annual, than becaufe the regal Power 
had iufFered any Diminution in that Change. The 



•f- Libertatis Originem inde magisy quia annum Impenum Con- 
fulare factum eft, quam quod dimlnutum quicquam fit ex Regid 
p9teftate, numeres. Vmnia yura, omnia injignia primi Conjules 
Hnuere. Lib. Lap. i, 
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diSlatort^ Power^ the moft abfolute that can be 
imagined, was introduced in eight, or at fartheft 
in eleven Years afterwards, and may therefore bs 
reckoned coseval with the Commonwealth ; and 
whatever Diminution either This, or the confular 
Ptfwer might fuffer, the Axes and the Rods were 
terrible to the laft ; efpecially when they were car- 
ried before a Di£taior^ for whom the tribunes of 
the People were not a Match, as They were for the 
Confuls. But though there were three S9rts of Power 
exercifed, there were but two Orders^ or Eftates^ 
cftabliflied in this Commonwealth, the Patricians 
and the Plebeians ; and the fupreme Power was di- 
vided accordingly between the Senate and the coUec- 
fivej not a reprefentative. Body of the People. Thefe 
two Orders, or Eftatejy had frequent Contefts, and 
well They might, fincc They had very oppofitc 
Interefls. + Agrarian Laws, for Inftance, be- 
gan to be promulgated within three and twenty 
Years, and continued to the End of the Common- 
wealth to produce the fame Diforders. How in- 
confiftent, indeed, was that Plan of Government^ 
which required fo much hard Service of the People i 
and which, leaving Them fo much Power in the 
Diflribution of Power, left Them fo little Pro- 
perty in the Diflribution of Property ? Such an /«- 
equality of Property, and of the Means of acquiring 
it, cannot fublifl in an equal Commonwealtb ; and I 
much apprehend that any near Approaches to a 
Monopoly of Property would not be long endured 

even m a Monarchy. But I return to my firft 

Obfervation. 

Though the Romans made frequent Experience 
of the cruel Mifchiefs, and even extreme Danger 

•f* Turn primum Lex agraria promulgata eft i nunquam deinde 
ufque ad banc Memoriam fine maximis motibus Rerum agitata* 
Liv, L, 2. C 41. 
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^ Liberty^ which attended almoft every Variance 
of the two Eftates^ yet did They never fall upon 
any fafe, or efFciSual Method of preventing thefc 
Difputes, or of reconciling them, without Violence. 
The old Expedientsalone fubfifted ; and furely they 
Vrere not only violent, but extra-conftitutional. When 
the SenaU was inflexible, the People had immediate 
Recourfe to Sedition. When the People was refrac- 
tory, the Senate had Recourfe to a Dilator. The 
latter had an Approbation, which could not be gi- 
ven to tht former^ and was a legal Tnfiitution j not* 
withilanding which I make no Scruple of faying 
that it was, at leaft, as inconfiftent with Zrfree Con- 
fiitutionof Government as \)xt former. SeMion was 
temporary AnarcJr^. A DiSlator was a Tyrant for 
fix Months^ unlels He thought fit to abdicate fooner. 
The Conjiitution was fufpended, and endangered by 
both. It might have been dcftroycd by the Ex- 
pefles of one. It was deftroyed by the bare Dura- 
tion of ^he other. If the Romans had annually elec* 
ted out of their Tribes a certain Number of Men 
to reprefent the People ^ inftead of depending on their 
STrikuneSf (a Sort of bullying Magiftracy, and 
often a very corrupt one) and if this reprefentativc 
Body had been one Eflate^ and had a£ted as fuch^ 
the Confuls might very wtU have fgpply-d the 
Place of a third Eftate^ and have been iafely trufty 
cd, even more independently of the Senate than 
They were, with the executive Power. But the 
Want of a third Eftate in the lioman Syftem of 
Government, and of a reprefentative Body% to 
act for the coHeilive Body^ maintained one per^ 
petual Ferment, which often increafed into a 
o:oim, but never fubfided into a Calm. The 
State of /?^w, and of the grcatcft Men ii; t)?ac 
Common wealth, would have defer vcid jpiiy rg- 
tjjcr thap Envy, evfji \i\ the bell Times, if their 

^feffiye 
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defe3poe Conftitution had not made fuch a State of 
*■ Trouble and Tumult the Price They paid for 
the Maintenance of their Liberty, But This was 
not the whole Price. Whilft Rome advanced tri- 
umphantly in conquering the JVorld^ as her Ora- 
tors, Poets and Hiftorians have exprcffed Them- 
fclvcs ; That is, a few Nations round thf Mediter* 
ranean Sea^ and little more ^ her Citizens turned 
againft one another thofe Weapons, which were 
put into their Hands againft the Enemies oi-ftome. 
Mutual Profcriptions and bloody Maffacres followed j 
each Purify triumph'd in its Turn •, They were morS 
animated and better difciplined by their Conteft$ ; 
both grew ftronger \ the Commonwedtb alone grew 
weaker ; and Pompey and Cafar finiflied the laft 
tragical Scene, which Marius and Sylla began. la 
fine, the Roman Commonwealth would have been 
diflblved much fooner than ic was, by the Defefts I 
have mentioned, which many Circumftanccs con* 
curred to aggravate, if fuch a Spirit of Wifdom, a$ 
well as Courage, and fuch an Enthufiafm for the 
Grandeur, the Majefty, and the Duration of their 
Empire had not polfefled this People, as never poi; 
fcfe*d any other. When this Spirit decayed, when 
this Enthufiafm cool'd, the Conftitution coqld not help^ 
nay worked a^inft itfelf , That Dilfatorial Pim^t^ 
on which thtSenate had always depended for pi*e« 
ferving it, compleated the Ruin of it, in the Hands 
of Cafar ; and that Tribunitial Power ^ to which the 
People had always trufted the Defence of their Zi- 
berty^ confirmed their Slavery^ in the Hands of 

Auguftus. J am^ $ I R^ 8f c. 
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♦ Condones Magiftratuum f^me fer noSiantium in ^^J^^f. 
/^ccufaf tones potentium Reorum, ^ ajjignata etiam Domi&us Inimt* 

iitiiT Frocerum Fa£iimes, (^ ajjidua Senates adverfum 

tkbfm Certan^ina, 

PiaL 4e Qrat^ ^inmL Tadt^ infirif. 
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LETTER XIV. 
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THE Dcfc6ls, which I have prefumed to ccn- 
fure in the Roman ConfiitutioH of Govemmetu^ 
were avoided in fome of Thofc, that were cfla* 
blifhed, on the breaking of that Empire, by the 
Mrtbem Nations and the G^tbs ; for I fufpe& that 
the G^tbs were not properly and ftriftly a nortben 
Naiimj any more than the Huns and the AUms^ 
though They have been often confounded, and I 
believe by my felf. ' " Let us call our Eyes on 
Sj>ain and France. 

We cannot arrive, as far as my foanty Know- 
ledge informs me, at any particular and aatbentick 
Account of the Scheme of that Government, which 
the Weftem Gofbs eftabliflied, when, driven out of 
(Sanl by the Franks, They drove the Vandais and 
the Alans out of Spain \ nor diftinguifli very ac- 
curately between fuch Inftitutions as were Parts of 
the original^ Gotbick Plan, and fuch as were intro* 
idiiced into the feveral Kingdoms, that formed Them^ 
felves on the Rc-Conquett of the Country by the 
Spaniards from the Arabs and Moors. The Ori- 
jginal of the Cortes particularly is quite in the Dark, 
^ We are affured by a very * inaujtriouf Enquirer 
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imdju£cms fFriter. Thus much however We may 
aflert ; that the Got kick Kings were at fir ft eleSlive^ 
and always limited^ even after They became beredi^ 
tary ; and that the Cortes^ whenever it was efta- 
bliflh'd, was an Affembly, that may be more truely :. 
compared to a Britijb Parliament than the Affembly 
of the EJiates of France could ever pretend to be. 
Churchmen had wriggled Thcmfelves into a Share 
of temporal Power among the Gotbs^ as They did 
in every Country, were They were admitted to 
preach the Gofpel, though without any Authority 
from the Gofpel ; fo that the Cortes confifted of 
Prelates^ as well as Dukes^ Mafier^ of Orders^ 
Earls and Ricofhofnes^ who compofed the whole 
Body of the Nobility j and of the Procurators of 
the Commons ; That is, of the Citizens and Bur- 
Tes^ chofen by the Cities and Boroughs to repre- 
and Aft for the whole Body of the Commons. 
To preferve the Independency . of this Affembly^ 
thefe Procurators were to be paid by the Corpora^ 
iionst for which They fcrved •, the King was to 
give no Office^ or Salary to any of Them ; nay, a 
* Refumption of Rewards^ granted to Members of 
the Cortes^ was once at leaft debated, if not enaft- 
cd. In fhort, He was not to name their Prefident^ 
nor even to fend Letters unopened to any of Them. No 
Money could be raifed on the Subjefts, without the 
Confent of this AffemUy\ and it was a (landing 
Maxim, or Order, that Redrefs of Grievances (hould 
precede the Grants of Supplies. Such a Frame of 
Government as This feems built for Duration ^ 
atid, in Faft, if it had not been undermined, it 
could not have been demolifhed. The Manner, 
in which it was both undermined and demolifhed 
totally at laft, defervcs the Attention of every Man 

* Dr, Geddes in his mifctll. TraSs. 
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in SritaiH. It was undermined by the Influence of 
the Courts too much conniv'd at and too long to- 
ferared, on the Members of the Cortes. Proftitute 
fFreUhes were found in thofe Days, I doubt not, 
as well as in ours, to maintain that the necejfary In- 
dependency of the Prince could not be fupported, 
without allowing a corrupt Dependency of the Cortes 
on Him ; and They had, in thofe Days, fuch Suc- 
cefs in CafliUy as We ought to hope They will never 
obtain in Britain. When corrupt Majorities were 
thus fecured. Pretences were not wanting, nor will 
they ever be fo, for making Conceffions to the Crown^ 
repugnant to the Spirit ot the Conftitutionj and even 
inconfiftent with the Forms of it. Such Pretences, 
however plaufible, would not have been admitted by 
Men zealous to prefcrve their Liberty \ becaufe any 
real Danger, remote as well as immediate, to ^.free 
Conftitution would in their Ballance outweigh all 
Confiderations of real Expediency, and much more 
ail the frivolous Pretences of that Kind. But the 
• Members of the Cortes were no longer fuch Men, 
when Cajlile loft her Liberties under Charles the 
5th. The Cuftom of bribing the Reprefentatives 
of the Commonsy by Gifts and PromifeSy and fo fecur- 
ing a Majority to the Courts had long prevailed, 
as We have juft now faid •, and after That, it is 
hot to be wonder'd at if ExcifeSj given for eight 
Years only, became perpetual ; if Money was 
granted betore Grievances were redrefs'd -, and if 
the Precedent^ fet in the Time of Henry the 2d, 
was followed in all fucceeding Reigns, The Cortes 
gave this Prince a Supply, for making War on the 
Moors \ but the f Sum being reprefented by the 
Court to be infufficient for the Service, ic was 
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tarried that, in Cafe of a Deficiency, the Ki^^ 
'ttiight raife, withouf calling a Corles, the Money 
neceflary to make good that Deficiency. This Fofg 
of Credit gave an incurable fatal Wound to that 
Conjiitution. I call it a Vote of Credit^ though thfc 
Powers it gave feem to be lefs than Thofe, which 
are given by fome modern Votes of Credit*^ for 
furely there is a Difference, and not a fmall one^ 
between a Power to raife Money, diredlly on the 
People, for a Service known ^ and already ap- 
proved, and provided for in Part, by their Re- 
prefentatives, and a Power to borrow Money, on 
the national Credit, for Services unknown^ and to 
lay the Nation under an Obligation of paying for 
That, which it is poflible their Reprefentatives may 
difapprove. 

, This Precedent having been made, in Favouf 
df one Kingy and in one particular Conjunfture, it 
became a prevailing Argument, in Favour of every 
tther King^ and in every other Conjundture ; for 
though it may be, nay muft be, in the vafl Va- 
riety of Charafters, and of Conjunfturesj prudent 
and jutt to grant, in Favour of fome Princes^ and 
upon fome Occafions, what it would be neither 
prudent, nor juft to grant, in Favour of other* 
Princesy and upon other Occafions ; yet fuch is the 
Merit of every Prince^ who fills a Throne, or ra- 
ther fuch is the fervile Adulation paid to Power y in 
ivhat Hands foever it be lodged^ that general 
imd almoft univerfal Experience fhews this Rule^ 
ivhich no Man of Senfe would break in the Ma- 
nagement of his private Interefts^ abfolutely re- 
Verfed in the Management of the moft importani^ 
national Interefis. The Inference to be drawn from 
hence is plainly This ; that the Inconveniency, or 
Danger of refufing to every Prince^ and in every 
ConjunftOre, fuch Things as are inconfiftent with 
the Conftitution of a free Government^ mufl be al- 
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ways lefs than the Inconvenicncy, or Danger of 
granting them to any Prince^ and in any Con- 
junfture. 

Let me add this farther Obfervation, which 

?refcnts it felf fo naturally after the former, 
'hough it be proper, in all limited Monarchies^ to 
watch and guard againft all Conccflions, or Ufur- 
pations, that may deftroy the BaUance of Power ^ on 
which the Prefervation of Liberty depends ; yet is 
it certain that Concejfwns to the Crown from the 
otber^ conjlituent Parts of the Leglflature are almoft 
alone to be feared. There is no Danger that the 
Crown fhould make them to the others ; and on 
this Head the People may very fafely triift to Thofe, 
who wear it, and Thofe, who ferve if. The No^ 
hility will not make them to the Commons^ without 
great Struggles, which give Time for Interpofi- 
lions -, nor the Commons to the Nobility. But both 
may be eafily induced to make them to the Crown. 
The Rcafons of this Difference are obvious enough ; 
for, fir ft, a King is really nothing more than a 
fupreme Magijirate^ inftituted for the Service of 
the Community, which recjuires that the executive 
Power Ihould be vefted in a fingle Perjbn. He 
hath, indeed, a Crown on his Head, a Scepte^ in 
his Hand, and Velvet Robes on his Back, and He 
fits elevated in a ^crone^ whilft others (land on the 
Ground about Him ^ and all This to denote that 
He is a Kxngy and to draw the Attention and Re- 
verence of the Vulgar, Juft fo, another Man 
wears a Mitre on his Head, a Crofter in his 
Hand, and Lawn Sleevesy and fits in a purple 
Elbo%if-Chairp , to denote that He is a Bifhop^ and 
to excite the Deyotion of the Multitude, who re- 
ceive his BenediiStion very thankfully on their Knees. 
Btit toll ;tl)e . .^i/ijfj as well as the Bifhop^ holds an 
(p^^, and owe? a Service. Officium efi impe- 
t4rei non R^num^^ The King^ when He commands^ 
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difcharges a Truft, and performs a Duty^ as well 
as the SubjeSti when He obeys. Notwithftanding 
which, I&ngs are apt to fee Themfelves in another 
Light, and Experience fhews us that even They^^ 
who made Them what They are, are apt to take 
Them for what They are not. From hence it hap- 
pened in Spain^ and may happen ]X)irib]y in other 
Countries, that the iS^i, inftead of being fat isfy*d 
with, and thankful for the Dignity, Honour, 
Power and Wealth, which They poffefs'd in fo 
eminent a Degree above all other Magiflrates and 
Members of the Commonwealth, repined at their 
being pofie&'d of no more. What They had, 
was given Them by the ConftUution \ and what 
They had not, was rcferved by the fame Authority 
to the Nobility^ and to the Commons. But They 
proceeded, and their Sycophants reafoned, as if the 
fble Power of the Government, and the whole 
Wealth of the Nation, belonged of Right to J'hem^ 
and the Limitations of the Monarchy were fo 

many Ufurpations on the Monarch. In the 

fecond Place, befides this conftant Defire of in- 
croaching, there is another Reafon why Conceffions 
to the Crown are more to be guarded againil than 
others, in limited Monarchies. The regal Power 
refides in one Perfon. The other Shares of the fu- 
preme Power are affjgn'd to Bodies of Men, From 
hence it follows that the Intered of the Kingy and 
the Intereft of the Cr^ze;^, cannot well be divided in 
the Mind of a Prince ; whereas the Intereft of ^^c6 
Individual may be diftinguiflied from the Intereft 
of the Nobilityf or of .the Commons ^ and flill more 
from That of the Nation^ in the Minds of Thofe, 
who compofe an Houfe of PeerSy or who ara 
Reprefentatives of the People. A King cannot be 
tempted to give up the Intereft of the Crown^ be^ 
caufe He cannot give up t\i\spublick Intereji^ withr 
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out giving up his private Intereft j whereas the 
Members of fucb AJfemblies may promote their pri- 
'oate Intereft^ by facrificing to it That of the Pub- 
lick. Several other Reafons might be infilled up- 
on, to eftablifli the Truth of the Obfervation We 
have made, and to (hew how unfairly They argue, 
who all along fuppofe that the Independency of the 
Crown may as cafily be loft, and the Ballance of 
Power be deftroy*d on that Side, by ConceJJiom 
from the Prince^ and Ufurpations on Him^ as the 
Independency of the Lords^ or Commons^ may be 
loft, and the Ballance of Power be dcftroyed on 
that Side, by ConceJ/ions to the Prince, and by hi^ 
Ufurpations, Such Reafons, for Inftance, might be 
drawn from the Difference ot that Influence, which 
the Crown hath on the other Eft ate s, and which 
the other Eftates have on the Crown •, as well as 
from the Difference of the Pretences, which may 
be urged on Behalf of the Crown, or of the Nor 
iilityy or Commons, to ohtzin fucb Concejions*, for 
fuppofing them all coequal, as Parts of the i<p> 
ftature, yet if it be confidered that the executive 
Power is folely in the Crown •, that the Difpofition 
of publick Moneyj as well Sispublick Employments, is 
a Part of this Power j that this Power is in con- 
tinual Exercife, and may immediately affed, more 
or lefs, at one Time or at another, every particular 
Man, Peer, as well as Commoner ; whereas the other 
Powers are exercifed occafionally, are continued or 
fufpended, in great Meafure, at the Will of the 
Prince, and are employed chiefly in Matters of ge7 
neral, not particular Concern. In fine, if it becon-r 
fidered farther, that the Powers exercifed by yij/em-^ 
Mies of Peers and Commoners, whether thefe Affem- 
Mies be regarded as Farts of the Legifiature, as the 
Freat Councils xf the Nation, or as the Ju^e$ and 
Trdfecutors of enormous Offenders^ arq few and 
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fimple, dircfted to notorious Purpofes, conduced 
by Rules always known, always the fame, and 
always fufficient to thefe Furpofes; whereas the 
Branches of executive Power are numerous and 
complicated, the Rules various, and the Purpofes 
often uiiknown, often contingent ; fo that it may 
becotne difficult to judge either of the Utility of 
the Purpofes, or of the Sufficiency of the Powers. 
If all thefe Things be confidered, I fay. We fhall 
not be at a Lois to determine on which Side the . 
Danger to Liberty ^ in a limited Monarchy^ lies ; 
and whether Conceffwns to the Crewn^ in Prejudice 
of the Conjiitution^ are not more likely to be made> . 
than Concejfions from it. 

Happy had it been for the People of Caftile^ if 
They had feen this Danger in Time, and had re«» 
medied, whilft the Remedies were in their Power, 
thofe Pefefts in their Conftitution^ whatever they 
were, which gave their Kings by Degrees fuch an 
Influence over the Cortes^ as overturned at laft the 
vfhok ConJiitutioHy and gain'd to the German Race^ 
that Began to reign in Charles the 5th, (for his 
Father Philip is Icarce to be reckoned) fuch an 
abfolute Power as the GotUck Kings had never 
been able to obtain. Though Charles the 5th was 
a very able Prince, yet the Honour, (for fuch it. 
will, be eftecmed by fomc Men) or more truly the 
Infamy, of enflavir^ Caftile muft not be afcribed 
to bis fuperior Capacity, nor to That of his Mini-- 
fiers. Had He been the meereft Tool, a Thing 
of Straw, but fomething lefs than a Scarecrow, 
and unable to protect the Property of his Subjefts ; 
He might ftill have taken thpir Liberties from 
.Them, in that Conjundure, as He did moft ef- 
fedually. Corruption was cftablilhed ; a Majority 
of the Cortes was bribed j the Nobility was dc- 
tach'd from the common Intercft by Titles^ Places^ 
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and might hive helped to regulate their Fire^ arid 
to keep Them fober, help'd on the contrary to 
make Them mad, cither by neglefting Them, or 
by taking Part againft Them, till it was too late i 
and then complained of their being mad, with as 
ill a Grace as the principal Men of Rome^ who 
help'd to corrupt that Pcopldj complained of their 
CorruptipH^ and affigned it as a Reafon for de- 
priving Them of their Liberty. 

There cannot be a greater Solecifm in Politicks 
than That of a Nobility^ under mofiarcbical Govern- 
ment^ who fufFered the Liberty of the Commons to be 
taken away. In Ariftocracies^ the Nobility get 
whatever the Commons lofc ; but in Monarchies^ the 
Crown alone is the Gainer, and the certain Con- 
iequence of their helping to enflave the Comrnons^ 
muft be That of being enflaved Themfelves at laft. 
How, indeed, fliould it be otherwife ; fince the 
Liberty of the Commons fcannot be taken away, 
unlefs the Conftitution be firft broken ; and fince 
neither the Peers^ nor any one elle, can hold their 
Privileges, or their Properties, by a better Tenure 
than That of arbitrary fViU^ when xht Conftitution 
is once broken ? Was it poffible to doubt of this 
Truth, We might find the Proof of it, without 
going out of the Country where We are -, I meaii 
Spain. Amongft all the furprizing Phaenomena, 
which have appeared in the World of late Years, 
there are none, that have ftruck Mankind with 
more Aftonifhment, than thofe Inftances of Perfons 
raifed to the higheft Pofts of Power, Authority 
and CQmmand, nay to Empire, who had not^ 
either from their obfcure Birth, or their low Ta- 
lents, or their ftill lower Habits, the leaft Occafiori 
even to dream of fuch Elevation. Among other 
Countries Spain hath had her Share of them ; and 
the Grandees f as They are pompoufly ftifed# the 
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Siuccei&rs of thofe Men, who thoogin to rife on 
the Ruin of the Commons rf Civile ; Thej, who 
have the vain Honour of cocking their Hats in the 
Prefence of their Prince^ have been feen to ftand 
at aweful Diftance, or approach with rcfpcftful 
Cringe, in the Prefence of a ParOfite and Buffoon. 
I know full well that, in fuch Governments as 
We fpeak of here, it is both the Duty and Intercft 
of the Nobility to oppofc the Exceffes of the CofH* 
monsi but I know too that They have another 
Duty, which They are not to leave undone i an- 
other Point of Intereft, which They are not 
to negleft; and therefore I have fpoken of thisyj- 
cond Eftate in our Government, as of a midMe Or-^ 
dery that are properly Mediators between the oiber 
twoi in the Eye of our Conftitution. Whilft the 
Peers maintain this Charadlcr, They will be, able 
to difcharge this Duty, but They would cdafe 
to be fo, if it was poffible They fhould ever be- 
come the ^ools of Falfiofii or the Faffals of s Mi- 
pifier. In Mediations of this Kind, different frorfi 
Thofe that are more commonly called fiich, ikfr- 
diafors mingle in the Conteft, arc Parties con 
cerned, and can by That alone expe£t to mediate 
with Effedt, whether They be conudered as Bodiis 
of Men^ or Individuals. When the Commons are 
affifted by the Peers in their reafonable Endeavours 
to promote, or reltore Frugality^ to fecure Liberty^ 
and to correft all Sorts of Mde-Adminiftration •, the 
Peers will have, both coUedlively and ieparately, 
a Credit with the People^ as well as with the Re^ 
frefentatives of the People \ by which They may 
contribute to check the latter^ whenever an Houfi 
of Commons fhall grow unreafonable, fadlious, of 
fcditious. But if the Peers of the Realm negleft, 
or oppofe the Commons in their juft Attempts, and 
forfeit by Confequcnce the Chara<5ler of Impar* 
J A a tialkyt 
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tiality, and even the Air of Independency, the Peers 
will then add little Strength to the Crown^ when- 
ever the evil Day comes, and have as little Power 
to prevent it from coming. There was a Time, 
our Fathers faw it, when an Houfe of Commons dc- 
ftroy'd, infteadof fupporting, the ConfiitutioHy and 
introduced Tyranny^ under Pretence of excluding 
Slavery. I think it might be (hewn, from the 
Anecdotes of that Age, that This could not have 
happened, if the Court had not been fo long and 
fo partially abetted by the greatcft Part of the 
Nobility and Clergy^ both in the Houfe of Lords 
and out of it. An univcrfal and timely Concur- 
rence with the Spirit of the' Comfnons, which was 
pious in the true Senfe of the Word at firft, would 
have had, I prefume, the full EfFedt that every 
honed Man propofcd in a Parliamentary Reforma- 
tion of the State ; and thofe fatal Opportunities, 
that were afterwards given to the Republican^ Pref- 
hytertan and Independent FaSions^ would have been 
avoided. But They, who could have trimnfdj 
(for there is a wife and boneft^ as well as zjilly and 
corrupt brimming) or have mediated with Succefs, 
loft the Power of doing either ; fome by abetting 
the Crown fo long, for Fear of the Commons^ and 
others by concurring with the Commons fo far, for 
Fear of the Crown, that the People in general had 
no Confidence in the former ^ and that the latter 
were afraid to trult their Prince after all They had 
done againft Him. If any Men had trufted to the 
plaufible Profeffions of the Court at that Time, 
^nd the Court had fubdued the oppoftte Party, We 
may judge, without any Breach of Charity , that thefe 
Men would have found Themfclvcs deceived. Juft 
fo, if any Men, who meant the Reformation, not 
the Deftruftion of the State, believed in the cant- 
ing Reformers of that Age, fuch Men were no 
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Doubt cgregioufly deceived. But I confefs myfelf 
of Opinion, and furely upon no improbable Grounds, 
that there were few, or no fuch Men. The good 
Intentions of the Cmrt were dift rutted even by 
Thofc, who took Arms for the King 5 and the ill 
Intentions of many of the Leaders on the other 
Side were fufpefted, no Doubt, by many, who 
took Arms for the Parliament. But two of the 
three Eftates being ripe for the raflieft Enterprizes, 
and the third being in no Condition to mediate, 
the Extremes clafh'd without any Power fufficient 
to interpoie ; and when the Sword was drawn, the 
Sword could alone decide. I conclude therefore, 
from thefe two Examples, that as there cannot be 
a greater Error in Politicks than That of a Nobi-^ 
Uty^ who affift a Prince to take away the Liberties 
and Privileges of the Commons ; (which was the Cafe 
in Caftilei) fo the fureft Way of preventing that 
terrible Dilemma, wherein Men are obliged to 
'chufe either Submiflion to tyrannical Government ^ 
or Concurrence with an enraged and no longer 
governable People^ (which hath been the Cafe in 
CaJiUe and Britain both,) is for the Nobility^ and 
the principal Men amon^ the Commons j to engage 
fo early in the Caufe of Liberty, that tht former 
may be always in Condition to mediate with £f* 
fe£t, and the latter have always Power to allay the 
intemperate Heat of their own Body. 

I am, SI R, ^c, 
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LETTER XV. 

SIR, 

U T to refume the Comparifon of o$b^r C^n- 
ftitutions ef Government with mr §wn^ I fay 
at if the Gothick Confiitution in Spmn^ either by 
ongjnal Defeds, or by deviating from, and not 
being reduced again in Time to its firft Rrincipks, 
was dcftroyed through the Cermftion of Parliaments^ 
and by the Force of an jfrmyy one of which Ntray'd, 
and the other conquered the Commons of CaftUe \ 
the Commons of France fcem either not to have had, 
or to have loft, in the dark Beginnings of that 
Monarchy, ^11 Share in the Jufrepu, hgiftativo 
Power. The great, original Dcfeft of having 
but two EJiates to fliare the fupreme Po'iper is an 
Objeftion con^mon to the Roman^ and to the frencb 
Conjiitutionsj with this Difference ^ pf the tbree^ 
Jimple Forms of Government ^ the Ahnarehical, the 
jiriftocraticaU and the jDemocraticaly Rome wanted 
the frjt, and France hath always wanted the lajt^ 
Rome had a Nobility and a Commonalty, but no Ma- 
giftracy fitted by its Inftitijtion to anfwcr the Pur- 

Sofes of that fupreme Magiftrate, who is called 
j«f, even in limited Monarchies. France Hath 
always had a Kin^ and a Nobility y and hath felt in 
their TUfn^ all the Evils of Monarchical and Arijio- 
iratical Tyranny, But the People have not had, I 
prcfijme, fiacc the Government of the Franks was 
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fully e(laMilhed on this Side of the Rhine 9 and the 
Form of their Monarchy fettled, any Share in the 
fufreme Fofver^ either colle&lvely or reprcfentati vely, 
how much focvcr a contrary Notion -iHay have 
been countenanced by feme writers, and have been 
generally entertained, at kaft in other Countries. 

There is no Nation in the World, fays Mezerai^ 
nipre iU^ftrious^ nor any, whofe Original is more 
ohjiure than That of the French. They, who would 
dif^te t\\tfirfty could hardly difpute the laji j and 
• it is no Bufincfs of mine to controvert either. As 
dark as their Original is, We may difcover enough 
to eftabllfii what hath been faid} and to carry on 
the Cemparifon We are making. 

The Pra9iks were a Nation of Germany^ feated 
at one Time between the Elhe^ Rhine and Neckar^ 
and at another (That is, in the Reign of Theodoftus 
the youngs) extending Themfelves on the German 
Side of the Kbine^ from Cehgne down to Nimighen^ 
and ftjll lower. What is known therefore of the 
Governments of the anfient Germans^ either from 
Taeituf^ or any other good Authority, may be 
properly apply'd to thieir Government, whilft They 
continued in Germany y and even after They fettled 
in Gaul, till fuch Times as We find, by Relations 
more modern, that ^ Afferent Form of Government 
prevailed amongft Them. Now, it feems to me 
extremely plain that a different Form of Government 
did prevail amongft Them even from the Time of 
CloviSy the Conqueror of Gaul. Thus, for Inftancc, 
that PaiTage in T'ocitus, where He fays • that the 
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miUent Germans twkibeir Kings oa Account of No- 
bility, and their Generals on Account of Valour ; 
that the Power of their Kings was not abfolute and 
unlimited % - and that their Generals commanded by the 
Authority^ which their Example rather than their 
Fovicr gave Them i that Pailage, I fay, is properJy 
enough apply*d to the Franks before, and perhaps 
during the Conqueft of Gaul \ but very improperly 
afterwards, when f Clovis^ both King anci General 
of that Peifle^ had founded the Monarchy^ which 
He tr^fmitted to his Pofterity. That the Nation 
of the Franks was divided into ieveral Tribes^ or 
Clans J and that Thefe were governed by ieveral 
little Princes^ cannot be doubced ■ HaMat 

quot PagoSf tot pane Duces. That a Gonerd was 
chofen to command the whole with fovereign Au* 
thority, but according to certain Rules made by 
common Confent, whenever any great Enterprize 
was undertaken, and that Clevis Himfelf, though 
He fucceeded his Father Childeric in. commanding 
over a Part of the Franks^ was chofen in this Man«^ 
ner, and for this Purpofe, is certain. In his firft 
Expedition, He led an Army of Freebooters^ and 
^as obliged by Compadl; to divide the Spoil by 
Lots amongft Them* The Story, which fo wuiny 
Authors have told, after Gregory of Tours^ of a 
private Soldier, who tcfufcd to leave to his Difpo- 
lujon a VelTcI of Gold, that had been taken out of 
a Church at Rheimsj and broke it before his Face, 
is a Proof that tic was nothing more at firfl than I 
have reprefented Him, the Head of a Troop of-Ad- 
venturers^ who chofc Him to lead Them, but 
made their Conditions with Him. The Franks 
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therefore might be at this Time, in fome Schfe/' 
* ^ free^ prfeStly equals and independent \ but 
will it follow from hence that They continued to be 
(b, in any Senfe, after Clovis had founded their 
Monarchy \ had deftroy*d all their little Kings ; united 
in one Body, and under his own Domination, all 
their little States \ and changed the Form of their 
Government^ by appointing DukeSj Earls^ Vicars^ 
and other Magiftrates, to govern under Him, ac* 
cording to the Model of Government in the latter 
Roman Empire ? Certainly not. However this 
Change was brought about, and to whatever it was 
owing, the Monarchy of the Franks in Gaul was 
built on the Ruins of ihtlr former Government. This 
Boulainvittiers Himfelf confcffes, when He fays 
(though not very accurately, nor confiftcntly, as I 
imagine, in calling t\it\r former Government a Kind 
of Ariftocracy) that the^ Principle of Union^ which 
founded the Monarchy, on the Ruins of a Kind of 
Ariftocracy, was the miftaken Ambition of particular 
Men. In fhort, Prools enough may be collcfted 
out of this very Author to fhcw that the Govern- 
ment of the Franks^ even under tht firft Race of 
their Kings^ was not only different from the German 
Governments J but in fome Refpcfts founded on 
quite oppofite Principles^. One of thefe Refpcds, 
which is immediately to my Purpofc, I Ihall men- 
tion. 

The general AJfemblies^ that were held at firft in 
the Month of March^ and afterwards in the Month 
of May^ were national Affetnhlies^ indeed j but not 
fuch as the antient Germans held j among whom the 
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^, priHeipal Mm confultid and decided about th<! 
hi^y and the whoU Body of the People about the 
greaiefi Affairs. In tbefe Ajfetnblies of the Preftcb 
the Pet)ple had nothifig to do, unlefg We reckoil 
for iomeching the Function Of -f hottovHtig^ which 
the Author I have juft now quoted afligtis Them, 
and which he fays that Cuftom had rendered 
neceflary. In orle Word, the People had not 
any Share in the fupreme Powert either collec- 
tively or rcprefentatively, in the Oripnal Plan gf 
the French Government. Whether They acquired 
any Share in this Power afterwards, let us enquire 
next. *t Mezerai pretends, and indeed the 
whole Htftory of France vouches for Him, ++ ibah, 
no Nation ever honoured their Nobility Jfo much as 
the French j antongft whom the Nobility was not 
only exempt from all Sorts of Impofitions and 
Charges, but commanded abfilutely all inferior Ranks, 
who were almojt in a State of Servitude. How could 
k be otherwifc, when the Nobilityi and chief Magi^ 
JtrateSy and the Clergy^ composM alone the natioHsU 
Councils, or Parliaments^ and even exercifed diftribu-- 
tivejuftice all over the Kingdom ? Their Power in- 
creafed, as That of the Kings of tbefirft Raci diftii- 
niflied. Charles Martel, indeed, who trufted to that 
Battle- Axe J which gave Him his Nafhe^ and to foreign 
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f Ills (That is the French) laifferent paffkr anx baats Ma- 
giflratSy Us Dues, les Comtes, ^ les Ficalres, le Droit de la 
iiation entiere, de Jbrtque le Lommun n*eut plus d'autres Poti- 
^ions dans les AJJemblees reelles, que d*y paroitre pour les Acclama- 
tions, que rUjage rtndoit necejfaires, 
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tt JttJnais Nation n^honora tant la Noblejfe que celle la ; car 
nonfeulement elle etoit exempte de toute forte dImpotSy ^ Corvies, 
fnais commandoit a baguette afes Inferieurs, fur lef quels elle avoit 
prefque Droit defervitude. 
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^roopi, laic! afidc the national i^embtieu ncfgle(9tea 
the Nobiliiy, and mifufed even the Clergy^ who 
damned Him for it. But Pepin found rt nccef- 
fary to regain Both^ and attach Them to hislntereft^ 
in ofder to mount the Throne. By attaching Thevty 
He attach*d the whole Nation to him* Childeric 
was defpofedi and He chofcn King in a general Af- 
fcmbly held at Soiffbns^ which Mezerai calls moft 
improperly (fince the Expreflion communicates a 
fklfe Idea to his Reader) the States^ les Etats. fbefi 
jiJfemblieSi in his Time, in That of his SonCbarles 
the Great r2JiA fo on, confifted of the Nobility and 
Cler^ alone ; and once more it is beyond all I>if- 
6utc certain, that the People had no more Shard 
in thefc national Councils^ under the fecond^ tharf 
under thtfirji Race of the Kings of France. 

When the third Race of thefe Kings began in 
Hugues Capety the Lords were fo powerful in their 
EftateSy and fo independent in their GovemmentU 
that he was forced to come to a Kind of Compo- 
iition with Them. They became Sovereigns, each 
in his Territory, but held of the Crown ^ and ac- 
knowlcged the Kitt^ for the fupreme Lord. There 
was fcarce a Town, which hid not a little Sovereign % 
fcarce a Caftle without fome little Tyrants The' 
parliaments, in thefe Ages, took feveral Turns ; lUi 
prirent divers pits, as * Pafquier expreffes Himfelf j 
but ftill They confifted oi Princes^ great Lordsi 
Bijhops and Abbots, who decided in them their Dif- 
putes with one another^ and with the King, and 
maintained by thefe Means a Sort of national Con- 
federacy, or foederal Union of many States, i^WtiCdMf 
united under one Head. Such JJfemblies as thefi^ 
under the fecond and third Race, were the original 
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Inftitinions, from whence tht^ Parliaments ofFrance^ 
have proceeded, as many Alterations as they have 
received, and as much as they are now chang'd ; (b 
that We may fafely affirm the Parliaments of France 
never gave the People any Share in the Government 
of that Kingdom •, and whoever entertains a Notion 
that the Ajjemhlies of the States did, or that -f tbeji 
Affemblies are of great Antiquity, or that they arc 
the Foundation of the Liberty of the People of 
that Country, will find Himfelf, on due Examina- 
tion, grofly deceived. 

Thefe Affemblies of the three Eftates^ the N<h- 
hility^ Clergy and Commons^ were invented firft by 
tt Philip le Bel. They were intirely unknown 
before the Year i30i. The People had no Right 
to^nyfuch Affemblies % and when they were infti- 
tuted, they were plainly defign*d for nothing lefs 
than the Good of the People. Long after the Efta- 
blilhment of the Capetian Race^ when ^axes grew 
heavy, and were laid on and levied very arbitra- 
rily, *t Seditions and Rebellions of an opprefs*d 
People, who had no other Recourfe, followed. To 
prevent Thefe, not only Writs, or Orders, were 
fent to the Nobility and Clergy^ in the feveral Sheriff- 
wicks and Baily wicks, but to the Commons j to 
affemble and take into Confideration how to redrefs 
Grievances^ and fupport the publick Expences ; and 
after fuch Confideration had amongft Tbemfelves, 
to depute forae Perfons of each Order ^ or Efiate^ 
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to confer together in the Place appointed for hold- 
ing fuch general Aflembiies. The Commons were 
added to tbefe Ajjemhlies^ * fays Pa(quicr, againfi the 
antient Order or Pra£fice of France, for no other 
Reafon than Thisj that the principal Burthen ^ or 
Charge^ was to fall upon them. This was the true 
Reafon. Redrefs of Grievances had no Part in the 
Schemes of that rapacious zxiiprofufe Prince^ who 
was the Author of this Inftitution ; and He, that 
confiders the Manner, in which thefe AJfemhlies were 
convened, the Powers They were fufter'd to exer- 
cife, the Subordination, in which the Commons par- 
ticularly were kept, and the habitual, unavoidable 
Influence^ under which They lay, will be eafily 
convinced that fuch Affemhlies were fitted to do 
the Jobs, and fanftify the Iniquity of the Courts 
and nothing more. If, at any Time, They make 
any good Ordinances for the Reformation of the 
State, t thefe Ordinances are^ fays honeft Pafquier^ 
like fine pieces of Tapeftry^ hung up to make a Shew 
to Pofterity. fhcy have no other EfFed:. But the 
Impofttion granted to the King hath its full EffeSl. I 
conclude therefore, and upon fufEcient Grounds, 
that even fince the Eftablilhment of thefe Affemhlies 
of the Efiates^ in the Beginning oi the 1 4th Cen- 
tury, the People of France have had no real Share 
in the fupreme Power of the Government^ either 
coUedively or rcprcfentatively. 

I might illuftrate and prove what is here advanced 
by the Example of every Affembly of the States of 
France^ of which We have any good Accounts, 



* Le Roturier fut expres ajiute^ mtre ramim Ordre de la 
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from thtfir/l in 1301 to the laft^ that was held^ as 
I remember, in 16 14. But fuch a Dedu&ion would 
parry us too far. I fliall content myfelf therefore 
with making two Obfervations. 

firj^i that tbefe Farces (for fuch thefe Affiniiflie4 
were, and fuch they were deHgned to be) owe their 
Inftitution not only to one of the worjl Kings^ but 
to one of the worjl Minifters^ that France ever faw ^ 
^nguerand de Marigny^ who was call'd the Coa^utor 
?n(J the Governor of the Kingdom ; the mod iniolent^ 
the mod avaricioust and the moft prodigal Man of 
his Age, The great Ability of tins Mmjier^ on 
which his whole Merit with 3l greedy Mafter was 
raifed, confided in making his Adminiftration a 
Syftem of Violence and Fraud, in order to plunder 
and cnflave the People. When H^ durft not employ 
pne^ He turned Himfelf to the oJk^r ; and how 
grofly and impudently I^e managed even fraudy it 
may not be improper to take Notice, in one In- 
ftance j becaufc We Ihall fee the better, by this In* 
Itance, what the Nature and EfFed of the/e Ajfen^-^ 
plies were, of which We fpeak, and what Ule the 
Court made of them from their firft Inftitution, 
Enguerand de Marigny then, meeting with great 
Oppofuion to * fome Taxes He had dcvifed, pro-? 
poled the calling an Ajjemhly, of the States^ and 
hop.ed probably that He might gain the Cgmmonsi 
to favour the Intention He had of extending 
thefe faxes (to the Nobility and Clergy* A great 
Scaffold was erefted- The King^ the Lords and 
the Clergy took their Places on it. The Common^ 
attended at the Foot of it. The Mnijter made 
a moft vebemeqt Reclamation, to ftir ' the Pafc 

* ^mJaim, Let. fur let ttntiens ftrl. de Fran{e, 
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lions of the Audience, and made no Schiplfc 
of infinuating in it, what neither He nor his Majler 
intended to perform, a Promife of reimburfing, 
after the Expedition propofed, what the People 
fhould give to the King. The King rofe from his 
Throne< and advanced to the Extremity of the 
Scaffold, that He might fecond by his Looks the 
Harangue of his Treafurer^ and fee who Thofe were, 
that refofcd, or confcnted to the Aid He demanded. 
The Deputies of Paris promifed to give a fufficient 
Supply, or to follow the King in their Perfons to» 
the War. The other Deputies concurred in this 
general Engagement, and the AJfembly broke up, 
without any farther Deliberation^ or any Ordinance 
4)fthe EJiates. But an Ordinance of the King fooa 
followed 5 a -f general Excife was impofed by hit 
Authority, as if it had been the Grant of the 
Efiates to Him j and his Minifter had a Number of 
Harpies ready, whom he let loofe to delblate the 
Kingdom, by levying this infamous "TaXy for the Con- 
fideration of fome little Advance made to the King. 
If you alk what were the Confequenccs of tbefe 
Proceedings^ it will be fufficient to mention two. 
The Tax of a 5th on the Revenues of the SuhjeEt^ 
which is the Proportion of our Land Tax of four 
Strings in the Pound, was continued, though the 
general Excife hsid been impofed 5 and *i" Engueran^ 
de Marigny was hang*d in the fucceeding Reign fq^ 
This, amongft other Crimes, though not by an 
AJfembly of the Eftaies \ for the Efiates h^A neither 
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the Opportunity, nor the Power, of rcfcnting the 
greaceit: Infult, that could be offered them, and the 
greateft Injury, that could be done to the Na^ 
tion. 

The n^xt Obfirvation I have to make is very 
fhort •, but I think very pertinent, and very im- 
portant. This Example (hews us clearly how 

true it is, that no Inftruments of Tyranny am be 
found {q fure and effectual as an Afjembly of the 
Eftates of a Rcdm^ vfhenfucb an jfffmbly is fo con- 
ftituted as to want the Power^ (which was from the 
' firft the Cafe of the three Eftafes m France) and 
the fame muft happen, when They are fo managed 
as to want the fFiu (which became at laft the Cafe 
of the Cortes in Spain) to fccure the Liberty and 
defend the Property of the People^ againft fuch 
Kings as Philip le BeU and fuch Coa^utors as 
Marigny. ^s Prince and his Minijier bad ftrain'd 
Prerogative to the utmoft, and had governed by 
it very tyrannically. Whilft this Expedient would 
do. They try'd no other } but when They appre- 
hended it might fail Them, They added a Depu^ 
'tation of the Commons to the AJfetnUy ofthb Efiates i 
that, fecihing to create a new Controul on the 
Crown, They might in Reality give greater Scope 
and freer Exercile to arbitrary IViU. The Friends 
of Liberty therefore, who live under limited Monar- 
chiesy cannot be too careful to prcferve their Conjii^ 
tution in Vigour, nor too fearful left cheir Repre- 
fentathes fhogld be fo influenced as to negledl their 
Privileges^ mifapply their Powers^ and depart from 
their Integrity ; fince thefe Friends of Liberty fee 
that the greateft Mafters of Tyranny havejudg^d the 
porm^ wichout the Spirit^ of a free Government more 
favourable to their Schemes of Opprejfion, than all 
the Authority J that abfolute Monarci>y can give; 

and 
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and that They made an Innovation in the Form of 
their Government on this very Motive, and for this 
very Purpofe. 

J am, S I R, &c. 




LETTER XVL 

S I Ry 

I Have dwelt long, perhaps too long, on thelaft 
Head. I was induced to it, not only becaufe 
the Account I have given, according to the Truth 
of Hiftory, is contrary to the national Prejudices 
of many People on this Subjedt, as I hinted before > 
but principally becaufe the great Point of Strength 
and Security, on which the Freedom of our Conjii- 
tution refts, will appear in a fuller Light, by being 
thus contrafted with the Conftitution of the French 
Government. Both their Ancejlors and ours came out 
of Germany^ and had probably much the fame 
Manners, the fame Cuftoms, and the fame Forms 
of Government. But as They proceeded differently 
in the Conquefts They made, fo did They in the 
Eftablifhments that followed. The Conqueft of 
Britain was a Work of Time, and the Saxon Mo- 
narchy was long in forming. The Conqueft of 
Gaul was carried on with greater Rapidity, and 
the French Monarchy was fooner formed. From 
hence fome Reafons might be drawn to account, 
amongft others, for that great Difference between 

the 
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the Cmtfiitutms of the two Monarchies^ which thefe 
two Gtrman Nations founded, at no great Diftance of 
Time, in Britain and in Gaul. But I ihall not indulge 
myfelf in giielfing at the Realbns, or Accidents, that 
determined the Franks to the Divifion They made 
of their People, and to the Form of Govern- 
ment They eftablifhed. Whatever Reafons, or 
Accidents, determined Them, This is certain » 
that the Diftin6"lion of Lord and Vajfal became 
the general Diftinftion of the whole Nation ; that 
the * Commons amongft Them were little better 
than Slavery wUatev^ They had .been in Germany \ 
and that they were fo inured to Servitude under 
their IQngs^ Prelates and Lords^ that they looked 
on Themfclves at laft, not jujilyj but unju/ffyy as 
Men, wha had no Right, no not even a Right by 
Nature, to any Share in the Government of that 
Community, whereof They made fo vaftly tte 
princiral Part. 

In Britain another Conftitution was formed, and 
another Spirit prevailed. The Saxons had a f Nobi- 
lity toOj arifing from perfonal Valour, or Wifdom, 
continued by Blood, and fometimes conferred by the 
Prince, however legally at firft it matters not to en- 
Guire, on fuch as held great Offices about his Per- 
ion. All thefe were the Adelines ^ or Nobles^ an 
Handful in Comparifon of the Frilingi^ or Free- 
horn^ who made the Body of the Saxon People. The 
Freedom of this People was ereded on two Co- 
lums, that have proved more durable than Brals. 



• Le Piuple^ ^un autre Cote^ fe fait Juftice^ reconmjfaitt 
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Requite. 
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They were Parties to the making, and to the exe- 
cuting all the general Laws of the Kingdom. They 
ihared the legijlative Power \ were joined to the 
Jjords in the Adminiftration of Juftice; and no 
Magiftrate, or Officer, could exercifeTurifdidion^ 
nor Authority over Them, no not Kcclefiaftical, 
without their Confent and Eledion. The Comtes 
ex Plebe^ who were chofen for this laft Fun£tion» 
the Adtniniftration of Juftice, made one Rank 
amongft the Saxon Commonalty. The Cuftodes Pa- 
ganu fuch as had an Helmet, a Coat of Mail, and 
a gik Sword, for their ordinary Arms, whether 
They fought on Foot, or on Horfeback, made 
another Rank; and the plain Pagam^ or Ceorles^ 
made the loweft. But even Thefe were totally 
diflin£t from, and far fuperior to the Lazzu or 
Slavesy nay to the free Lazzi^ fuch as had been 
Slaves^ and were bo:ome free. The Ceorles were 
Freemen to all Intents and Purpofes, and in all the 
Eflentials of Liberty^ as much as the Saxons of 
any fuperior Rank, and were capable of rifing to 
any fuperior Rank by Merit, or by Favour. 

Thefe are the Sources, from which all the Difl 
ftindion of Rank and Degree* that exift at this 
Day amongft us, have flowed. Thefe are the ge- 
neral Principles of all our Liberties. That this 
Saxon Conftitution hath vary'd in many Particulars^ 
and at feveral Periods of Time, I am £u* from 
denying. That it did fOf for Inftance, on the 
Entry of the Normans^ though certainly not near 
io much as many have been willing to believe, at»l 
to make others believe, is allowed. Nay, letitbl 
allow'd for Argument's Sake, and not otherwife, that 
during the firft Coniufion, and the fubfequenr Pif- 
CMrders, which necellarily accompany and follow ib 
great, and fo violent a Revolupon^ th&Scheme of 
the Saxon Confiitution was broken, and the UbertUs 
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of the People invaded, as well as the Crown ufoipM, 
jLct us even agree that Laws were made, without 
the Confent of the People j that Officers and Ma- 
gijiratest civil, military and ecclefiaftical, were im* 
pofcd without their Eleftion ; in one Word, that 
thefe Norman KingSy and the Lords bad mounted 
gacb other too high to be Lords over Freemen^ and 
that the Government was intirely Monarchical and 
AriJlocraticaU without any Excrcife of Democratic 
col Power. Let all This be granted, and the ut- 
moft that can be made of it will amount to This j 
that Confufion and Violence at the Entry, and for 
fomeTime after, under the Government of a)&* 
reign Race^ introduced many illegal Praftices, and 
fome foreign Principles of Policy, contrary to the 
Spirit, and Letter too, of the antient Conftitution ; 
and that tbefe Kings and the Lords dhufed their 
Power over the Freemen^ by Extortion and Oppref-j 
/ton J as Lords over Tenants. But it will remain 
true that neither Kings nor Lords, nor both toge- 
ther, * could prevail over Them, or gain their Con* 
fent to give their Right, or the Law, up to the King^s 
Beck, But ftiU the Law remained Arbiter both of 
King and People, and the P^Lvlhrntint fipreme Ex^ 
pounder and judge both^of it and Them. Tho* the 
tranches were lopped, and the Tree loft its Beauty 
for 2L Time, yet the Root remained untouched, was 
fet in a good Soil, and had taken ftrong Hold in 
it V fc> that Care and Culture, and Time were in- 
iideed required, and our Anceftors were forced to 
water it, if I may ufe fuch an ExpreflTibn, with 
their Blood •, but with this Care, and Culture, and 
Time^ and Blood, it fhot again with greater 
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Strength than ever, that JWe might fit quiet and 
happy under the Shade of it ; for if the fame Form 
was not exadUy reftored in every Part, a Tree of 
the fame Kind, and as beautiful, and as luxuriant a$ 
the former, grew up from the fame Root. 

To bring our Dilcourfe to that Point," which is 
here immediately concerned -, Parliaments were ne* 
vcr interrupted, nor the Right of any Eftate taken 
away, however the Exercife of it might be di- 
fturb'd. Nay, they foon took the Forms They 
dill preferve, were conftituted aimoft as they now 
are, and were intirely built on the fame general Prin- 
ciples, as well as direfted to the fame Purpofes. 

When I fay that they were confiituted aimoft as they 
now are J I do not mean to enter into any of thof^ 
minute Queftions, about which a Man may em- 
ploy much Time and Study, and have as little 
true and ufeful Knowledge of our Conftitution a$ 
the mod ignorant Man alive. But I propofe to 
make a Ihort Refledion or two on the Property 
and Power ot the three Eftates^ that compofe our 
Parliamenti as they ftood formerly, and as they 
now ftand j becaufe although our Parliaments were 
compofed of Kng^ Lords and Commons in thofc 
Days, as well as thefe, yet the Difference of the 
"Weight, which each of fbefe Eftates hath cafl into 
the Scale of Government, at different Periods, does 
in EfFeft make fome Difference in the Conftitution 
of Parliaments ; and by confidering this Difference, 
our Thoughts will be led the better to judge of the 
true Poife of our Conftitution^ on maintaining 
which our AH depends •, fince the nearer We keep 
to it, the fafer our Liberty is, and fince every Va- 
riation from it is dangerous to our Liberty^ in a De- 
gree proportionable to fuch Variation. Property 
then, and Power by Confequence, have changed 
Hands, or rather have ftifted much in the fame 
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Hands, fmce the Norman £ra. Ktngs^ Lords and 
the Church were in thofe Days, and long after- 
wards, the great Proprietors, and by the Nature 
of Tenures, as well as by the Bulk oS their Eftates, 
They held the Commons in no fmall Subjection, 9ad 
feem to have governed without much Regard to 
Them, or to their Concurrence, in many Cafes. 
Bur the Regard, that was not paid Them at firft, 
the Kings^ the Lords and the Church found it nc- 
ccflary to pay Them in a Ihort Time ; and that 
Authority, than Weight in the Ballance of Power, 
which Property did not give Them, They fixm 
acquired, or rather reiumed by their Num^Sj and 
by the Circumftancesy that followed. By -the Cir- 
cumJtanceSf that jfollowcd, I mean the great Difor- 
ders in the State, and the civil Wars, which the 
Ambition of Princes^ of the Nobility^ and of the 
Church too, created. In all thefe Conflidls, fome 
of the Commons + holding for the King, who pro- 
piifed Liberty from the Lords, and others ftd&ng with 
fhe Lords, who promifed Them liberty from the 
King, They came off better in the End than their 
principal f 9 and an Example rarely to be paralleled 
was fct 5 for g^npral Liberty was nurfed by thefe 
Means, under the Wings oi particular Ambition. In 
later Days, when the Nation, harafied and fpent 
by the long Wars of ^ork and Lancajtery fecm*d 
glad to fettle lender any ftable Government } and in 
this Temper gave many Advantages to the Cun- 
ning of J^enry the yth, which f he Violence of his 
Son improved *, it is certain that the Commons fuf- 
fered ektremely from the Avarice of one, the Pro- 
fufion of the otber^ and the high-ftrain*d Preroga- 
tive of both. But then their Sufferings werp tem^ 
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porary, and may be laid to have ended with theie 
Reigns % whereas the Sufferings of the NabilUy and 
the Church were permanent and irretrievable. 7%^ 
10$^ and bis Council^ fays the Author I quoted laft* 
under Colour of Liveries and Retainders^ brought 
the whole Kingdom to be ^ their Livery. It was fo. 
But ftin the Commons loft nothing, and gainM much« 
They were more under Subje&ion to the Crown % 
but They were lefs under Subjedion to the i>rd^ 
and the Church. Not only the Dependencies on 
^nbe/e were broken, but the Lords and the Church 
were made more dependent on the Crown than the 
Commons had been on Them. The Lordf were 
obliged to attend the Court at their own Expence, 
and might alienate their Eftates to defray this Ex-- 
pence. A great Part of the Lands of the Church 
were confifcated and parqell*d out to Thofe, who 
could buy, at very cheap Rates ; and the Increafe 
of Trade, which begun about this Time to be very 
confiderable, put the Commons into a Condition of 
being the Buyers. Thus were the old Foundations 
of Property and Power &pped on one Side, and 
new Foundations laid on the other* Some of the 
Weight of the Church continued in the Scale of the 
Loras^ and fome of it hath gone fince into That ci 
the Commons. The Parliamentary Controul of the 
Crown did not become lefs, but it became more 
equally and more ufefully placed. Democracy was 
fo well poifed with Arifiocracy^ after this great Change, 
that if They divided. They could not invade one 
another ; and if They united^ '^'^^ could not be 
invaded by the Monarchy. Far different was the 
Cafe in other Countries, where the Crown got the 
better of the Lords^^ and baffled, at leaft in ibme 
Degree, the monftrous Attemots of Eccleftajiical 
Ufurpation. In France, for Inftance, when the In- 
croachments of the Papfd Power were checked, the 
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CJ^rcb compounded with the Crown^ and an ASy- 
ance/ucceeded of the Monarchy with the Hierarcbj. 
But if the Church was able to eompound, the N9^ 
bUiiy was forced to fubmit in that Kingdonni } io 
chat the Authority and Wealth of the Church being 
fix'd on the Side of the Crown^ the whole Strength 
and Influence of the Nobility being taken from 
Tbemt and incorporated with the Power of the 
Cr&wn^ and the Commons having nothing to do 
in that Government, but to pay Taxes, and carry 
Arms, the Kings of France are become abfoluli 
Monarcbs ; and whatever Liberty^ or Appearanc$ 
0f Liberty^ there was in that Conftitutionf it is totally 

deftroyed. 

When I fay that Parliaments were intirely huUt 
W the fame general Principles^ as well as dire&ed t9 
the fame Purpofes^ astbeyftiJl are^ I (hall be iufti- 
fy'd by the whole Tenor of our Hijiory^ and of our 
Law. Let us confider This in a Cafe the plaineft 
iniaginable, tho* it futfers fo much Debate through 
the Effrontery of fome Men. Let us confider it re^- 
latively to that great Principle, that Parliaments 
ought to be independent of the Crown^ in all Refpedls, 
except fuch as are fettled by the Law and Cuftom 
of Parliament^ and concerning which there is no 
Difpute- Now, this general Principle hath not only 
been always the fame, but it hath beeh always fo 
declared, in the moft authentick and folcmn Man-^ 
ner i and Parliaments have not been more intent 
on any national Concern whatever, than on main- 
taining /foj Principle^ and lecuring the Effects of it. 
I fay Parliaments have been conftantly thus intent, 
and cfpccially in the beft Times, during more than 
three Centuries at leaft i for I would not go back 
too far, nor grope unneceffarilv in the dark. What 
elfe did thofe Laws mean, that were made in the 
Time of the Lancajier Kings, to regulate the Elec- 
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tionSy and to prevent the Influence, which Richard 
the 2d had illegally and arbitrarily employed, ancj 
which there was Room to fear that other Princes 
might employ ? What elfe do all thofe Refolution^, 
all thofe Declarations, all thofe Rcmonftranccs, aH 
thofe Afts of Parliament mean, that have been 
made fo often, and enforced fo ftrongly, from 
Time to Time, and from thofe Days to thefe, 
againft the Influence of the Crown^ cither on the 
EleffionSy or on the Members of Parliament f I 
ihould be alhamed to alk any more Queftions of 
this Kind, or to defcend into any Detail, in order 
to prove what every Clerk of a Juftice of Peace^ 
nay almofl: every Day-Labourer knows. But there 
is another Queftion, which I muft alk. If This 
be fo, what do thofe Men mean, who are em- 
ploy 'd, or rather what does He mean, who em- 
ploys Them, to plead in all Places, and on all 
Occafions, even the moft folemn, in Favour of 
this very Influence^ nay of the very worft Sort of it ; 
of that Influence^ which is created immediately by 
Corruption *, for to That their Arguments reach by 
undeniable Confcqucnces ? Reafon is againft Him 
and Them ; fince it is a plain Abfurdity to fuppofe 
a Controul on the Cr^wn^ (and They have not yet 
ventured to fuppofe the contrary, that I know of) 
ftnd to cftablilh at the fame Tittle a Power, and 
even a Right, in the Crown to render this Controul 
ufelefs. Experience is againft Them j fincc the 
Examples of other Countries, and at fome Times 
(former Times I mean) of our own, have proved 
that a Prince may govern according to his arbitrary 
IViU^ or That of his more arbitrary Minijler, as ab- 
folutely and much more fecurely with, than with- 
out the Concurrence of a Parliament. Authority^ 
even tlie uniform Authority of our whole Legi- 
flature, is againft Them. The Voic^ of our Law 
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dves them the Lye. How then fliall We account 
lor this Proceeding ^ this open and de(perate At- 
tack upon our Confiitution^ and therefore upon our 
Liberty? Have thefe great Men made any nice 
Difcovery, that efcaped the blunt Sagacity of our 
Anceftors formerly, and is above the narrow Con- 
ceptions of all other Men, except Themfelves, at 
this Time ? Is it lefi fit that the Wifdom of this 
Nation bath judged it to be, for fo many Ages, 
that Kings ihould govern under the conftitutiond 
Controul of two other Efiates f Or is it leis fit that 
They (hould govern fo, for the Time to come, 
than it was for the Time paft ? We fliaU hear, for 
aught I know, even in this Age, that Kings are 
Go^s Vicegerents ; that They are, next to Him and 
his Son Cbrift Jefus^ fupreme Moderators and Gover- 
nors: We ihall hear again, perhaps, of their A^^- 
ditary^ xhtix divine^ thtir indefezabU Rights and the 
reft of that filly Cant, which was invented to make 
the Ufurpations of Prerogative ef> down the better. 
But win even This alter the Cafe ? Will This make 
it unworthy of Them to fubmit to the full Con- 
troul of fuch a Conftitution as God Himfelf ap- 
proved, in the Inflirution of the Jewijb Senate. 
Mofes was undoubtedly God^s Vicegerent. He was, 
if ever Man was fo, next and immediately under 
God, z fupreme Moderator and Governor. He was 
* infpired, and affifted in a fupernatural Manner ; 
and yet He took the Advice of his Father-in-law 
Jetbroy the Pricft of Mtdian. He affociated to Him- 
felf in the Government of the Common- Wealth, 
or He bad the People take, as He fays in + an- 
other Place, or chule, wife Men and underftanding^ 
and known among the Tribes^ that They might be 
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ailbciated to Him. He found Himfelf unequal to 
the Talk of governing alone, and He cxpoftulated 
with God upon it. * t am not able to bear all 
this People alone. Have I conceived all this People ? 
Have I begotten Them ? If Thou deal thus with met 
km mey I pray Thee^ out of Hand, Whether They, 
who deduce from hence the Inftitution of San- 
hedrins^ are in the Right, or They, who affign 
them a more modern Date, againft the Opinion 
pf the Jewijh Doctors ThemfelveS, whofe Autho- 
rity our Doilors receive implicitly enough in fome 
Cafes, and rejedt as arbitrarily in others, it matters 
Dot to enquire. Let us leave the Difpute to the 
Partiians of yofeph Scaliger and PetaviuSy of Fa- 
ther Simon and Le Clerc. Thus much is certain. 
A great Sanhedrin fubfifted at JerufaldtH even at 
the coming of the Mejftahy as well as, inferior Sdn- 
bedrins in feveral Parts of Paleftine ; which Form of 
Government bore fome Refemblance to our old Saxon 
Conftitution j and He, who takes the Trouble of 
looking into Mr. f Selden^ will find that t\ic great 
Sanhedrin had as much Authority, and exercifed as 
much Power, as ever Parliaments did, or Wit- 
tenagemots could claim. That God approved a 
Kind of Parliamentary Eftablifhrnent^ and a Divi- 
fion of the fupreme rower between his Vicegerent 
Mofes and the feventy Elders^ to whom He gave 
fome of the Spirit^ that was on Mofes^ the Quota- 
tions I refer to from holy Writ do fufficiently prove. 
After This, it cannot be faid, I think, to derogate 
trom the Majefty of any Prince, lee us entertain 
as high Notions of this Majefty as We pleafc, that 
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He is relieved from the Burthen of governing 
alone-, that He is obliged to fhare the fupreme 
Power with the Nobility and Commondty of the 
Realm ; and that He is hindered from deftroying, 
cither direfljy or indiredtly, that Independency of 
thofc other Eft ate s^ which can alone prefcrve this 
Diviiion of the fupreme Power, really, as well as 
apparently. But, perhaps, thefe great and boneft 
men have difcovcred a Neceflity of putting the 
Members^ or a Majority of the Members of Partia^ 
tnentj under the Influence of the Crown^ in order 
to preferve this very Conftitution. Let us fee there- 
fore wliat Dangers this Expedient is fitted ta ^- 
vent. Are We afraid that an Houfe of Comm^s^ 
unlcfs reftrain'd by Places and Penfions, Ihould give 
up the Conftitution to the Lords, and eftablifh an 
Ariftocracy ? This Fear would be ridiculous fiirely ; 
and He, who fhould argue againft fuch a Suppo- 
lition, would make Himfelf fo. Are We afraid 
that an Houfe of Commons, unlefs reftrain'd in this 
Manner, (hould ufurp more Power than belongs 
to Them, and eftablim a Kind of Democratic^ 9^- 
ranny? But They would have in Oppofition to 
Them a Power fufficicnt to defeat their Defigns ; 
the united Power of the Crown and of the Houje 
of Lords. Formerly, indeed. They fuccceded in 
an Attempt of this Kind -, and the King and the 
Lords may at any Time throw too much Power 
into their Scale, and fet the Senfe and Spirit 
of the People on their Side, as was done at 
that Time. But This neither hath been, nor can 
be.3one, unlefs both Ktng and Lords conduft Them- 
felves fo ill, that the Mifchiefs to be apprehended 
from their Prevalency appear as great, or greater 
than Thofe, which are to be apprehended from the 
Prevalency of the Commons* Let it be remem- 
bered 



ber'd tiDO that as the King and Lords may give too 
much Power and Popularity to the Commons^ fo the 
Jjords and Commons may give too much Power to 
the Crown. The Difference wiJl lye only here ; 
that the King and Lords will never do the firft de- 
fignedly , whereas there is a Poffibility that the 
Lords and Commons may be induced, in fbme Age 
Jefe virtuous than the prefent, by Places^ Pen- 
jfionsy and other Gratifications^ beftowed on a Ma- 
jority of tbofe AJfembliesy to do the laft dcfignedly. 
.What now remains to be urg*d, in Favour of this 
JExpedient ? From what Danger are We to be pro- 
tedled by it ? Shall We be told that Parliaments 
win not purfue the national Interefl, unleis their 
Members are bought into it by the Crown ? Some- 
thing like This hath been advanced, I have heard, 
and nothing more impudent, nor more filly could 
be advanced. A Court y that is truly in the Intereil 
of the Nation, will have, nay muft have a Con- 
currence of Parliament^ as it would be eafy, if it 
was needful, to fhew. Time and' Trouble, indeed, 
may be fometimes required to lead independent Men^ 
who judge for Themfelves, and comply be- 
caule They are convinced ; whereas neither one 
nor the other are wanting to determine fuch as 
hold to a Court by a corrupt Dependency on it ; for 
They are foon dilciplin'd and ready to perform the 
whole Exercife of Parliamentary Mercenaries at the 
beat of a Drum. Some Inconveniencies may like- 
wife arife, (for That, which I have jufl men- 
tioned, does not deferve the Name) from the 
Independency of Parliaments. Mmifters^ for In- 
ftance, may be called to Account by the Paffion, 
by the Prejudice, if you will, of fuch AJfem- 
fliest ofmcr perhiaps than They deferve to be; 
qr their Exrors may be cenfur*d, or their Faults 
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be puniflied, in a greater Degree, and with more 
Rigour, not only than true political Juftice re- 

Suires, which fhould always be temper'd with 
^ercy^ but even than JiriEt Juftice exafts. But 
c^s one of Thefe is a Fault, if it be a Fault, on 
the bed Side, and ais the other will certainly 
happen very feldom, it does not fcem reafonable 
that a Door (hould be opened to Corruption 
and Dependency^ in order to prevent them.- Nay 
farther,' this Vigilance, and this Severity of Par-: 
tiamentSy which We here fuppofe, will* not fail to 
have fome very good Effefts, that are more 
than fufficicnt to ballance the fuppofed ill Effeds. 
Among the reft, they may render the Rafh, who 
are in rower, more cautious, and the Bold more 
modeft. They may render Fools kfe fond of 
Power, and awe even Knaves into Honefty. It 
were better furely that able and good Men 
Ihould now and then (ufFer, (nay the good Man, 
who fuffer'd, would be Himfelf of this Opinion) 
than that the Adulation and Servility of Par^ 
liamentSi which are the necelTary Confequences of 
Corruption and Dependency, fhould ever contribute 
to make the Court become, in any future Age, a 
Sanftuary for Pickpocket Sy and an Hofpital for 
Changelings. 
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TH E great Alteration We have ^ken of, in 
Property y and Power ^ brought our Conftiiu- 
tioHj by flow Degrees, and through many Struggles 
and Dangers, fo near the moft perfed: Idea of a 
free Syftem of Government j that nothing would be 
now wanting to compleat it, if efTedlual Means 
were found of fecuring the Independency of Parlia- 
ment againft Corruption^ as well as it is fecur*d 
againft Prerogative. Our Kings have loft little of 
the gaudy Plumage of the Crown. Some of their 
fuperfluous Power, indeed, hath been bought, and 
more hath been wrefted from Them. XSotwith- 
ftanding which, it is a very demonftrable Truth, 
that the Crown muft fit lighter, and more fecure, 
on the Head of a wife Prince^ (and no Conftitu- 
tibn provides for, though every Conftitution fhould 
provide againft, a weak Prince) (ince the great 
Change oi Property and Power ^ in Favour of the 
Commons^ than ever it did before. Our Kings are 
no longer expofed, as fome of the greateft of Them 
have been, to the Infults of turbulent^ ambitious 
Lords^ or haughty Prelates. It is no longer in the 
~~ wer of ayiw FaHious Noblemen to draw Armies 
fro the Field, and oblige their Prince to fight for 
his Crown, to fight to gain it, and to Bght to 
keep it > as ^dfvard the 4ch did^ I think, in nine 
'" ' ' ' ' ' " •'••'' pitch'c} 
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pitched Battles. To make the Prince uneafy, or 
mfecure, as We are now conftitutcd, the whole 
Body of the People muft be uneafy under his Go^a*!)- 
mcnt. A popular King of Great Britain will be 
always not only cafy and lecurc, but in Effcft 
abfolute. He will be, what the Britijb Cmfiitu- 
tion alone can make any Prime, the abfilute Monarch 
of a free People ; and this Popularity is fo eafily 
^ acquired, a ¥ing gains the publick Confidence and 
Anedlion at fo cheap a Rate, that He muft be 
poor indeed in all the Kingly Virtues, who dOes 
not purchafe them, and eftablifli true Popularity 
upon them. 

If the Condition of our jS3»^5 is mended in many 
Refpeds, and made worfe in none. That of the 
Nation is mended in every RefpeA, by the great 
Improvements of our Conjiitution i which are due 
principally to the Change I have mentioned, as the 
Advances We have made in Trade, and in no- 
tional TFealth and Power, are due principally to 
thefe Improvements. It is by Thefe, that the Sub- 
)e6ts of Great Britain enjoy hitherto fuch, a Free- 
dom of their Perfons, and fuch a Security of 
their Property, as no other People can boaft. 
Hence that great Encouragement of Induftry \ 
hence that broad and folid Foundation of Credit, 
which muft always continue, unlefs the Weight of 
Taxes, and the Opprcffionof Tax-Gatherers make 
it worth no Man's while to be induftrious any 
longer, and unlefs national Credit be reduced, by 
Length of Time, and private Management, to 
reft no longer on its natural and original Foundation, 
but on the feeble Props of yearly Expedients, and 
daily Tricks ; by which a Syftem, that ought to " 
the plainefi and faireft imaginable, will bccom* 
Courfe B, dark, intricate, and wicked Myftery of 
Stockjobbing. 

But 
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But the .great Advantage We are to infift upon 
lierei which hath arifen to the whole Ration from 
the Alteration in the State of Property and Power ^ 
is This 5 that We have been brought by it to the 
true Poifeof a mix^d Government ^ conftituted like 
ours on the three fimple Forms. The Democratical 
Power is no longer kept under the fame Dependent 
cies ; and if an Houfe of Commons fhould now fail 
to aflert that independent Share in the fupreme^ le^ 
gijlatifoe Power ^ which the Conftitution affigns to 
ihis AffemUyy it could not proceed, as it might and 
(bmetimes did formerly, from the Nature of Te- 
nureSi and many other unavoidable Reftraints ; it 
could proceed alone from the Corruption of parti- 
cular Menj who threw Themfelves into a voluntary 
Dependency^ The Democratical Power of our Con- 
ftitution is not fufficient to overtop the Monar^cbical 
and Ariftocratical \ but it is fufficient to counterwork 
and ballance any other Power by its own Strength, 
and without the fatal Neceffity of favouring the 
Ambition of the Crown againft the Lords^ or That 
of the Lords againft the Crown. Nay more, as 
our Government is now conftituted, the three £- 
ftates have not only one common Intereft, which 
They always had ; but They have, confidered as 
Eftates, no fcparate, contradidory Intereft. Our 
Conftitution gives fo much Grandeur, {o much Au- 
thority and Power to the Crown, and our Par- 
liaments give fo immenfe a Revenue, that no Prince 
hath any real Intereft to defire more, who looks on 
Himfelf as the fupreme Magiftrate of a free 
People 'y for if We fuppofe inordinate Ambition, or 
Avarice, to make Part of his Charafter, thefe 
Paflions are infatiable ; but then for this very Rea* 
fon, becaufe they are fo, there ought to be no Ac- 
count held of them j and diough a Prince may mea- 

fure 
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fure his Demands^ a Peapki who are in their SenfSeSj 
will never meafure their Coneeffions by them. 

The Property of the Commons is not only become 
far fuperior to That of the Lords upon the whole^ 
but in the Detail there are few, very few, Inftances 
to be produced of greater Shares of private Property 
amongft the latter^ than amongft the former ; 
and as the Property of the Commons is greater, lb 
it is equally free. There are no Badges of Servi- 
tude on one Side ; no Pretence of any Superiority^ 
except Thofe of Title and Ranky on the other* The 
Peers are, in fbme Points, (1 fpeak it with all the 
RefpeA due to Them) Commoners with Coronets on 
their Coats of Arms ; and afiefting to ad as fuch, 
it is plain They dcfire very wifely to be taken for 
fuch, on many Occafions. The Interefts of tbeje 
two Eftates then, with Regard to Property ^ are the 
fame j and their particular Rights and Privileges 
are now fo well aicertain'd, and io diftinguilhed, 
that as the Proximity of their Interefts of one Sort 
ihould always unite Them, fo the Diftance of 
Thofc of another Sort cannot eafily make Them 
claQi. In (hort, thefe two Orders^ according to 
the prefent Conftitutiony (and how different is it 
from That of Rome^ or, in the laft Refpeft, even 
from That of Spain ^ not to mention That of France ? ) 
have no Temptation, and fcarce the Means, of in- 
vading each other \ fo that They may the better, 
and the more efFeftually, employ their Vigilance, 
and unite their Efforts, whenever it Ihall be necef- 
fary, againft the Encroachments of the Crawn^ 
from whofe Shackles They have both emancipated 
Themfelves, whether the Attempts to impofe thcie 
Shackies again are carried on by Prerogative^ or 
by the more formidable Enemy of Liberty, Cor^ 
ruption. 

It 
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It hath been obferved already that although th^ 
Crown hzih fhe fole Power of creating Peers , yec 
the Independency of the Peerage on the Crewn is 
fecured by This^ that their Rights and Privileges 
cannot be taken from Them» at the WtJ] of the 
Crown. Could the Crown unmake, as virell as make 
Peers^ it would be a Jeft to talk of three EftcUes^ 
fmce there would be virtually, and in Effedt. but 
two \ and therefore our Conjiitution hath provided 
againft it. But the Commons of Great Britain can 
make, and, at proper Seafons, and in a proper 
Manner^ unmake their Reprefentatives ; by which 
Means many Inconveniencies and Mifchiefs area-^ 
voided, and many wife and jult Ends bbtafn!d« 
The Peers of the Realm can, the Commons cannot^ 
aflemble iii their collellive Bodjj without exceeding 
thofe Numbers, amongft whom the Quiet, Order,Dc- 
cency and Solemnity of a Senate may be prelerved. 
The Peers therefore fit in Parliament in their coUeSive^ 
the Commons in their reprefentative Body. The Peers 
have an inherent^ the Commons a delegated Right. 
The Peers are therefore accountable for their Con- 
dud, as all 6ther Men are, to God^ to theh* dwsi 
ConfcienceSy to the Tribunal of publick Famcy and 
to no other. But the Commons are accountable to 
another "Tribunal^ as well as to ^eji j to T^hat of 
their CottftituentSy before which They muft frequent'^ 
ly appear, according to the true Intent of our Con^ 
JUtutiOHy to have a Cenfiire, or Approbation, paf-* ' 
fed on their Condud, by the Refulal, or Grant of 
new Powers to the particular Members* Thus 
the coHeSlive Body of the People of Great hntam de- 
legate, but do not give up, trult, but do not alie- 
nate their Right and their Power, and cannot be un- 
done, by having Beggary j or Slavery brought up- 
on them, unlefs They co-operate to their own \Jti-' 
doing, and in one Word betray Thcmfclves; 

Ee Wc 
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We cannot therefore fubfcribc to thofe two Say- 
inn of my Lord Bacon^ which are quoted to this 
Em£^ ; that England can never he undone^ unlefs 
by Parliaments ; and that there is notbing, winch a 
rarliament cannot do. Great Britain^ according to 
our prefint Conjiitutionj cannot be undone by Far- 
liaments ; for there is fomething^ which a Parliament 
cannot do. A Parliament cannot annul the ConfU- 
tution } and whilft That is preferved, though our 
Condition may be bad, it cannot be irrctrieirably 
fo. ThcLmJlativeis2Ljiipremei and may be called, 
in one Scnfe, an abfolute^ but in none an arbitrary 
Pinverj ♦ It is limited to the publick Good of the 
Society. It is a Bower ^ that hath no other End hut 
Prefervation, and therefore can never have a Right 
to deftroy, cnflave, or defignedly to impovcrifli the 
SuhjeSls ; for the Obligations of the Law of Nature 

ue^e not in Society, fcfr. If you therefore put fo 

extravagant a Cafe, as to fiippofe the two noufes 
of Parliament concurring to make at once a formal 
CSeifion of their own Rights and Brivilegesy and of 
Thofe of the whole Nation to the Crown j and afk who 
hath the Right, and the Meansy to refift the fupreme 
legijlative Power j I anfwer, the whole Nation hath 
the Rights and a People^ who dcferve to enjoy Li- 
bertyy will find the Means. An Attempt of this 
Kind would break the Bargain between the IGng 
jtndxhe Nation, between the reprefentative znd col- 
kili^e Body of the People, and would diffolvc the 
Conftitution. From hence it follows that the iVi- 
tion^ which hath a Right to prcfervc this Conjtitu- 
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tion^ hath a Right to rcfift aa AtUmptj that leaves 
no other Means of prcferving it but Thoie of R^- 
Jijiance. From hence it folTpws that if the Con * 
ftitution was aduail/ diflbivedy as it would be by 
fuch an Attempt of the three Efiates^ the Peo^e 
would return to their original, their natural Right, 
the Right of reftoring y^tjame ConfiittUion^ or of 
making a new one. No Power on. Earth could claim 
any Right of impofing a Conjiitution upon Them \ 
and leis than any that King, tbofe Lords^ and tbofe 
Commons^ who, having been incrufted to preferve, 
had deftroy*d tht former. - But to fuppofe a 

Cafe more within the Bounds of Poflibility, thougjh 
one would be tempted to think it as little within 
Thofe of Probability ; let us fuppofe our Parliot 
mentSy in fome future Generation, to grow fb cor--' 
rupt^ and the Crown fo ricby that a pecuniary Jnt 
fiuence conftantly prevailing over the Majority^ They 
ihould aflemble for little elfe than ^ to eftablifb 
Grievances^ inflead of redrefling them ; to a{^rove 
the Meafures of the Courts without Information s 
to engage their Country in AUyances^ in Treaties ^ in 
JVars^ without Examination ; and to give Mone^ 
without Account, and almofl without Stint. The Ca& 
would be deplorable. Our Conjiitution itfelf woul4 
become our Grievance^ whilft this Corruption pr©- 
vailed; and if it prevailed long, pur Conftitutio^' 
could not lait long ; becaufe this flow Progrei^ 
would lead to the Deitrudion of it as * furely as th^ 
more concifc Method of giving it up at once. But^ 
in this Cafe, the Conjiitution would help itielf, aii^ 
effedlually too, unlefs the whole Mafs of^the Pei^pk 
was tainted, and the Ele^ors vrcr^ become no hp. 
jiefter than the EleSted. Much Time wouH be re. 
quired to beggar and enflave the Nation in this Man- 
iier. \t could fcarce be the Work of one parJifimentij^ 
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though ParUaments fliould continue to be fepten^ 
mal. It could not be the Work of a triennial Par-^ 
fiament moft certainly ; and the People of Greaf 
firifain would have none to blame but Them- 
felves ; becaufe^ as' the Conftitution is a fare Rule 
of Aftion to Tbdfe^ whom They ch^fetp ad for 
Them, fb it is likewife a fure Rule of Judgment 
to Them, in the Choice of their frufteeSy and par- 
ticularly of fuch as have reprefented ^liem already. 
In (hoft, nothing can deftroy the Conftitution of 
Britain^ but the People of Britain j and whenever 
the People of Britain become fo degenerate and bafe, 
as to be induced by Corruption (for They are no 
longer in Danger of being awed by Prerogative) 
to chufe P'erfons to reprefent Thcro in Parliament, 
whom They have found by Experience to be under 
an Influence^ arifing from private Intereft^ Depen^ 
dents on a Court j and the Creatures of a Mvnijter ; 
or other Sy who are unknown to the People^ that eledt 
Them, and bring no Recommendation 'but That, 
which They carry in their Purfes ; then may the 
Enemies of our Conftitution boaft that They have 
jgot the better of it, and that it is no longer able 
to'preferve itfclf, nor to defend Liberty. Then 
^m that trite, proverbial Speech be verity'd in our 
Cafe, that the Corruptions of the heft Things are the 
fvorft 9 for then will that very Change in the State 
bf Property and Power ^ which improved our Con- 
ftitution To much, contribute to the Deftrudtionof 
it i and We may even wjlh for thofc little Tyrants, 
the great Lords and the great Prelates again, to 
bppofe the* Encroachments of tlie Chwn. How 
preferable will Subjeflion to thoft powerful Land- 
fordsy (whom the Commonalty were accuttomed to 
ferve i and by whom, if They fuffered on ont 
liand. They had (onfiderabi? Advisintages on the 



other) how preferable, indeed, will this Subjeftion 
appear to Them, when They (hall fee the wholp 
Mation opprcfled by z few Upjiarts in Powers 
often by the meaneftj always by the worji of their 
FeBow Subjeffsi by Men, who owe their Eleva- 
tion and Rich^ neither to Merit nor Birth, but to 
the Favour of weak Princes^ and to the Sj^oils of 
Sbeir Country^ beggar'd by their Rapine. Then 
^i\\ the Fate of Rome be rencw'd, in fome Sort, 
in Britain. The Qrandeur of Rome was the work 
of many Centuries, the EfFeft of much Wifdom, 
and the Price of much Blood. She maintained her 
Grandeur^ whilft (he preferved her Virtues bqlc 
ivhen Luxury grew up to favour Corruption^ and 
Corruption to nour5(h Luxury ; then Rome grew 
venal ; the Eleftionof her Jkfo^/r^/<fj, the Sentences 
of her Judges y the Decrees of her Senate^ all was 
fold ; for her Liberty was fold, when Tbefe were 
fold J and her Riches^ her Power ^ her Glory ^ could 
not long furvive her Liberty. She, who had been 
the Envy, as well as the Miftrefs of Nations, fell 
to be an Objeft of their Scorn, or their I?ity. 
They had feen and fcjt that (he governed other 
People by Wiliy and her own by Law. They be- 
held Her governed Herfelf by Will \ by the arbir 
trary fFiu of the worft of her own Citizens, of the 
worll of both Sexes, of the worft of Humankind ; 
by Caligula^ by Claudius, by Nero^ by Mejfalina^ 
by Agrippinaj by Poppaa^ by NarciJfuSy by dilijius^ 
by Pallas \ by Prince s^, that were Itupid, or mad j 
by Women^ that were abandoned to Ambition and to 
Luft i by Minifters^ that were emancipated Slaves, 
Parafites and Pandars, infolent and rapacious. In 
this miferable State, the Few, that retained fome 
Sparks of the old Roman Spirit, had double Caufe 
to mourn in Private j for it was not fafe even 

to 
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to mourn in publick. They mourn'd the Lbfs of 
the Liberty and Grandeur of Rome-y and They 
mourned that both (hould be facrificed to H^retcbes^ 
whole Crimes would have hccn pumjhfd^ and whole 
Talents would fcarce have recommended Them to 
the meaneft Offices^ in the virtuous and prolperous 
Ages of the Commonwealth. Into fuch a State^ 
(the Difference of Times, and of other Circum- 
ftances conlidered) at lealt^ into a State as mi- 
ferable as This, will the People of Britain both 
fall, and dcferve to fall, if They fufFer, under any 
Pretence, or by any Hands, tbcU Confiitution to be 
deftroyed, which cannot be dcftroyed, unleft They 
fuflfer it J unlefs They co-operate with the Enemies if 
ity by renewing an exploded Diftindion of Parties, j 
by elcfting l}>ofe to reprefent Them, who are hired 
to betray Them ; or by fubmitting tamely, when 
the Mask is taken off, or falls off, and the Attempt 
to bring B^ary and Slavery is avowed, or can be 
no longer conceal'd. If ever This happens, the 
Friends of Liberty^ Ihould any fuch remain, will 
have one Option ftill left •, and They will rather 
chufe, no Uoubt, to dye the laji of Britilh Free- 
fnen, than bear to live thcfrft ^Britilh Slaves. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

SIR, 

J'F We had propbfed nothing more to ourfclves 
in writing this Dijfertation on Parties than the 
ntertainment, fuch as it is, of your Readers, 
and our own Amufement, We (hould not have 
dwelt, perhaps, fo much on the Nature of the Bri- 
tijh Conftitution^ nor have recurred fo often to aflert 
the necejfary Independency of Parliaments on the 
Crown. But we had another Motive, which Wc 
are neither afraid, nor afliamed to avow. This 
necejfary Independency of Parliaments^ in which the 
Effence of our Conjiitution^ and by Confequence. 
of our Liberty conlifts, feems lo be in great, not 
to fay, in imminent Danger of being loft. They, 
who are alarm'd at every Thing, that is faid in 
Favour of our Conftitutien^ and of Britijh Liberty^ 
and who are prejudiced againft every Man, who 
writes or fpealcs in Defence of them, may take, 
or afFedt to take, and try to give. Offence at this 
Expreffion. But We defire to be underftood, as 
Wc have explained our Meaning upon fome for- 
mer Occafion. We underftand our Conjlitution to 
he in Danger y not only when it is attacked^ but as foon 
as a Breach is made, by which it may be attacked ; 
and Wc underftand this Danger to be greater, or 
Icls, in Proportion to the Breach^ that is made, 
and without any Regard to the Probability, or Im- 
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probability of an Attack. This Explanation of oui* 
Meaning is the better founded^ beciufe the Nation 
hath an undoubted Right to preferve the ConftUu-- 
tim not only inviolate, but fecure from Violations. 
Should Corruption prevail among the Mmbers^ 
which We trult will never happen, as notorioufly as 
it docs in the EleStions of Parliament, We all know- 
how much the Magnanimity of our prefmt Kmg 
would fcorn to take lb mean an Advantage over 
the Nation ; how much, on the contrary, his 
heroical Spirit would prompt Him to maintain 
the Liberty even of a d^enerate People y who might 
deferve no longer the Enjoyment of fi> invaluable 
a Bleffing, but who could never deferve to have it 
taken from Them by a Prince of that Fondly^ 
which was raifed by Them to the Throne, for no 
other Rcafon but to preferve it. All This We 
know ; and the Nation may have, no Doubt, the 
fame Confidence in every future Kingy of the fame 
illujirious and royal Houfe. But This will not alter the 
Cafe i nor make That, which I call Danger^ ccafe 
to be fuch. Should jingels and Arch- Angels conic 
down from Heaven to govern us, thtfame Danger 
would exift until the Springs^ from whence it 
arifes, were cut off ; not becaufe fome Angels and 
Arch' Angels have fallen, and from being the Guar-- 
Mans have become the Tempters and tormentors of 
Mankind, and others therefore may fall ; but be- 
caufe as private Liberty cannot be dcem'd Iccure 
under a Government, wherein Law^ the proper 
and fole Security of it, is dependent on B^tU ; fo 
publick Liberty muft be in Danger, whenever ?Lfree 
ConJlitiUiony the proper ahd lole Security of it, is 
dependent on IViU'y and ^ free Conjlitution like ours 
is dependent on fVilly whenever the TVIU of one 
Eft ate can dired the ConduiSt of all Tloree. 
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Having thus explain'd what I mean by Ddngef^ 
dnd taken away all Colour for Cavil, it remains 
that I prove /&V Danger to be real, and not the 
Phantom of a crazy Imagination, or a prejudic*4 
Mind. This Ihall be done therefore as fliortly as I 
am able, and by an undeniable Dedudion of Fads; 
, He, who undertakes to govern a free People b^ 
Corruption J and to lead Them by a falfe Tntereft^ 
againil their true Iniereft^ cannot boa(i the Honouf 
of the Invention* The Expedient is as old as the' 
World, and He can pretend to no other Honour 
than That of being an humble Imitator of the 
DevU. To corrupt our Parliaments hath been often 
attempted, as well as to divide out Piople^ in Fa- 
vour of Prerogative y and in order to let the arbi- 
trary Will of our Princes loofe from the Rtftrarntsf 
of Law. We obferved This» in fpeaking of the 
Reign of Charles the 2d ; but the Efforts then 
made were inefFcftual, The frugal Habits of the 
former Age were not intirely loft in That \ and 
This, I prefume, may be reckoned as one Caufc 
of the noble Stands, that were then made by our 
Parliaments^ in OppoQtion to the Court. But not 
to afcribe more Honour than is due, perhaps, to 
our Fathers, the Revenue of the Croid^n was at thaS 
Time lb fmall^ (I fpeak comparatively ; for., m 
every other Refpeft, it was very ample) and the 
Profufion of that Prince on his Plealures was fo 
great, that no Minifter of King Charles the 2d 
could find Sums fuffrcient to buy a Parliament. He 
flood therefore on his Prerogative^ ftraitfd it as far 
as He durtt, and made all the Ufe of it he could^ 
The Revenue of the Crown was greatly increased in 
the Reign of King James the 2d, and was given 
moft unwifcly for Life. I fay mofi unwifely ^ for 
as a Pnnce, who hath an Heart and Head to go-* 
vern well, cannot ftand in Need of fueb a Grant y 
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fo a Prince^ who hath neither, does not defervc 
it •, and therefore whatever the Gencrofity of our 
Countrymen to their Princes may carry Them to 
do at any Time, They might leave This undone 
at all Times, without any Refleftion on their Pru- 
dence, or even their Generofity. The Reign of 
King James was fliort ; and,during this Ihort Reign, 
He refted on that Prerogative^ which he knew was 
a cheaper Expedient than Corruption^ and which 
He vainly flatter'd Himfclfwas enough confirm'd 
to fupport the Meafures He took, for fubverting the 
Religion, the Laws, and the Liberty of Britain. 
Thus were Men brought, by the Conduft of tbefe 
two Princes^ to fix their Eyes on Prerogative^ as 
the fole Inftrument of Tyranny, and to forget that 
Corruption had been employed, though unfucccls- 
fully, by King Charles^ and might have been em- 
ploy *d with greater Force, and perhaps more Suc- 
cefs, by King James. The Cry of the Nation was 
for a free Parliament, and no Man fecm'd to doubt, 
in that Ferment, but that a Parliament muji be free^ 
when the Influence, which the Crown had ufurp'd, 
in the precedent Reigns, over the EleSions was re- 
moved, as it was by the Revolution. But this ge- 
neral Inadvertency, as well as the particular Neg- 
ledl of Thofe, who took the I^ead in national Af- 
fairs at that Time, is the more furprizing, be- 
caufe Corruption having been fo lately employed, 
among other Means, to render Parliaments depen- 
dent on the Crown; the Danger of Corruption was 
by Confequence one of thofe Dangers, againft which 
the Nation had a Right to be fecur'd, as well as a 
Promife of being fo, according to the Terms of 
the Prince of Grangers 'Declaration. Thofe Perfons 
efpecially, who had cxclaim'd fo loudly againft 
Placemen and Penfioners in tlie Reign of King 
Charles, and who complain'd at this Inftant lo bitterly 
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of the undue Influence^ that had been employed, 
in fmall Boroughs chiefly, to promote the EleSfi^ 
ons of the Parliament^ which fate in the Reign 
of King James f ought to have been attentive, one 
would think, to take the glorious Opportunity, 
that was furnifhed Them by a new Settlement of 
the CrowHy and of the Conjlitutiony to fccure the 
Independency of Parliaments etFedually for the future, 
J\4dcbiavel obferves, and makes it the Title of one 
of his Difcourfes, that a free Government^ in order 
to maintain ii felf free^ hath Need every Day of fame 
new Provijions, in Favour of Liberty. The Truth 
of this Obfervation, and the Reafons that fupport 
it, are obvious. But as every Day may not fur- 
nifh Opportunities of making fome of thofe new 
and neceffary Provtfions^ no Day, that does furnifli 
the Opportunity, ought to be negledled. The Ro- 
mans had been fo liberal in bellowing the' Right of 
Citizens on Strangers^ that the Power of their 
Ele^ions began to fall into fuch Hands as the Con- 
ftitution had not intended to truft with them. §uin- 
fus Fabius law the growing Evil ; and, being 
Cenfor^ He took the Opportunity -, confined all 
thefe new Electors into four Tribes j put it out of 
their Power to turn the EleStions^ as They had 
done, whilft, their Numbers were divided among 
all the Tribes j free*d his Country from this Dan- 
ger \ reftor'd the Conftitution, according to the 
true Intent and Meaning of it ; and obtained, by 
univerl^l Suffrage, the Title of Maximus. If a 
Spirit like This had prevailed among us, at the 
Time We fpeak of, fomething like This would 
have been done ; and furely fomething like it ought 
to have been done ; for the Revolution was, in many 
Inftances, and it ought to have been fo in all, one 
of thofe Renewals of our Conjiilutiony that We 
have often mentioned. If it had been fuch, with 
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^efpe^M the Elections of Members f& ferve in Par^ 
fiatmnfj theie ElcAions might have been drawn 
Jback to the antmt Principle^ on which they bad 
been eftabli (bed ; and the Rule of Pft^^riry» which 
was followed ^ntiently, and was perverted by innu- 
merable Changes^ that Length of Time produced, 
might have been reftored ; by which the Com- 
muniliest to whom the Rigbf of eleHing was truftedj 
as well as the QualiHcations of the Elellors and the 
EleSed^ might nave been fettled in Proportion to 
the prefent State of Things. Such a Remedy 
might have wrought a radical Cure of the EviU 
that threatens pur QpnfiUution \ whereas it is much 
to be apprehended, even from Experience, that all 
othcris arc mecrly Palliative j and yet the Palliative 
muft be employed, no Doubt till the S^cifick can be 
jprocured. 

Bat nothing of this Kind was done at the Revo- 
lution. Pleas'd that the open Attacks on our Conjli- 
tution were defeated and prevented. Men cnterrain'd 
no Thought of the fecret Attacks^ that might be 
carried on againfl: the Independency of Parliaments \ 
as if our Dangers could be but ot one Kindy and 
could arifc but from one Family, Soon after the 
Revolution^ indeed, Men of all Sides, and of all De^ 
nominations, (for it was not a Party Caufe^ though 
it was endeavoured to be made luch) began to 
jperceive not only that nothing efieftual had been 
done to hinder the undue Influence of the Crown in 
Eleilionsy and an Over-Ballance of the Creatures of 
the Court in Parliament^ but that the Means of ex'- 
icrcifing fucb an Influence^ at the "V^ill of the Crpwn^ 
were unawares and infcnfibly increas'd, and every 
Day increafing. In a Word, They began to fee 
that the Foundations were laid of giving as great 
Power to the Crown indirtrftly, as the ^Prerogative 
They had fofmeriy dreaded 16 much could give 
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difeflly, and of eftablifliing univerfd Corruption, 
The firft hath happened, and Wc pray that tht 
lafi never may. 

The Net Revenue of the Crewn^ at the Abdica- 
tion of King James^ amounted to fomcwhat more 
than two Millions^ without any Tax on Land^ or 
Mdt^ and without a Multitude of grievous Impo- 
fitions and Excifesj that have been lince heap*d on 
the Nation. It is plain, and it was fo then, that 
ibis Revenue might have been fo increased, as to an- 
fwer annually the great annual Expcnccs, in which We 
engaged foon afterwards. In this Cafe, the People 
would not have had a greater, nay nor fo great a 
Burthen to bear, as They had in the Courfe of the 
two Wars^ that followed 5 and, at the End of 
ihefefFarsj They would have found Themfelves with 
little or no load upon Them, inflead of crouch- 
ing under a Debt of fifty Millions. That /&> Me- 
tbod was not taken, furnifhes Matter of very me- 
lancholy JRcflciftion to the prefcnt, and will do fo 
to future Generations. But thefe Refledlions are 
IK) Part of my Subjed. How it came to pais 
that a Method fo prafticable, and fo eligible, was 
not taken, (whether This was owing to private In^ 
iereftj to Party-Cunning of different and oppofite 
Kinds, or to an unhappy Refinement in Politicks 
that contrafting national Debts, under a new Efta- 
ilifhfnent^ was an effeftual Expedient to attach Men 
to this Eftablijhment) I fhall not prefume to fey. All 
three might have their Share, perjiaps, in deter- 
piining for another Meafure. At leaft, it is a Point, 
on which the Men of that Time have I'poken with 
much Prejudice, /and little Candour. But how- 
ever That might be, certain it is that We began tq 
borrow at high Intereft, to anticipate and mort- 
gage, immediately after the Revolution -, and ha- 
ying once begun, there ifjras no Remedy 5 We were 
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forced to proceed in the fame Manner thro' the 
tourfe of two mighty Wars. Formerly, the whole 
Expence of the State was borne by the Crown ; and 
when this Expence grew, upon extraordinary Oc- 
cafions, too great for the Revenue of the Crown to 
bear, the People aided the Crown^ if They ap- 
proved the Occafions of the Ej^pcncCp Thefe Grants 
were properly Aids^ no more i for the Revenue of 
the Crown was engaged in the firft Place, and there- 
lore it might feem reafonable that the Crown (hould 
have the Levying and Management of the whole ; 
of thefe Aids J as well as of the ftanding Revenue. 
But it happened in this Cafe, as ic does in many ; 
the Reafon of the Thing ceas'd, and the Thing con- 
tinued. Afeparatej private Revenue^ or a Civil^LiJl^ 
as We commonly call it, was affign'd to the Crown. 
From that Time, the former Q^der hath been re- 
versed. Our KingSy inftead of contributing moft, 
have contributed nothing to the publick Charge j 
and the People of Britain^ inftead of giving occa- 
fionally Aids to the Crown, have taken upon 
Thcmielves the whole Load of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary ExpenceSy for which they annually provide, 
Notwithftanding this vaft Alteration in the State 
of the Revenue, and the Intereft of the King and 
the People, in the Management of it, the fame 
forms of granting Aids to the Crown, and of le- 
vying Taxes, and of managing the publick Treafure, 
jhare been continued ; fo that the People ftand o- 
bliged (for the Crown, that is trufted with the whole, 
is bound for nothing) to make good all Deficiencies, 
though They have no Share in the Management of 
the Revenue. Our Kings, fince the Eftablifhment of 
the Civil-Lift, have not only a private and feparate 
Eftate, but receive a Kind of Rent -Charge out of 
the publick EJiate, to maintain their Honour and 
Pignity, nothing elfe j and whether the publick 
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Eftate thrive, or not, this Rent-Charge muft be made 
good to Them ; as Icaft, as it hath been fettled on 
our prefent^ mojl gracious Monarchy if the Funds 
appropriated produce the double of that immenfe 
Revenue of 800,000/. a Year, which hath been fo 
liberally given Him for Life, the whole is his, 
without Account ; but if they fail in any Degree 
to produce it, the intire^ national Fund is engaged 
CO make up the Difference. But although our 
Kings have thus no longer any immediate Interefl: 
in thtpublick E^ate^ They are trufted with the in- 
tire Management of it. They are not only Stewards 
for the Ptiblicky but They condefcend to be fuch for 
all thofe private Verfons^ who are the Creditors of the 
Publick^ and have the additional Trouble of ma- 
naging about three Millions a Tear, on this Head. 

Now this new Settlement^ which appears abfurd 
in Speculation, how wife foever ic may have been 
thought contrived for Praftice, hath had this evi- 
dent and inevitable Confequence. As We have an- 
nually increased our Funds, and our ^axes. We 
have annually increased the Power 6f the Crown ; 
and thefe Funds and Taxes being eftablifl)ed and laid 
for Perpetuity, or for Terms equivalent to Perpe- 
tuity, in the Scnfe here intended, this Increafe of 
Power muft not only continue, but ftill increafe, as 
long as this Syjlem of CEconomy fubfifts. How this 
Increafe of Power arifes from the Increafe of Funds 
and Taxes, and the Influence of the Crown grows, 
in Proportion to the Burthen on the People, heavier, 
hath been explain'd fo much in the Debates on a 
latCy deteftable Occafion, that the lefs needs to be faid 
on the Subjed: here. If We confider in the Increafe 
of Taxes nothing more than the Increafe of Officers 
hrft, by which a vaft Number of new Bepoidents 
qn the Crown are created in every Part of the King- 
dom i (Dependents as ntamcrous, and certainly more 
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preralent than all the Tenants and Hoards of the 
Crown were anticntly j) and fccondly the Powers 
given to the Treafury^ and other inferior Officers^ 
on Account of thefe Taxes, which are at Icaft as 
great and as grievous, in this fre£ Government of 
oursy as any that are exercised in the mod arbitrary 
Government i on the fame Occafions s if We confidcr 
This alone. We fliall find Rcafon fufficient to con- 
clude that although xhttPower of Prerogative was more 
open, and more noify in its Operations ; yet the 
Power thus acquired is more real and may prove more 
dangerous for this very Rcafon, becaufe it is more 
covered, and more filcnt. That Men began to 
fee, very foon after the Revolution^ the Danger 
arifing from hence to our Conftitution, as I faid a^ 
bove, is mofl certain. No lefs than feven A£ts 
were made, in King WiUian!% Reign, to prevent 
undue Influences on EleSiions \ and one of the Afls, 
as I remember, tor I have it not before me, is 
grounded on this Faft, * that the Officers of the 
'Exciic had frequently y by Threat s^ and PromifeSypre^ 
^aird on Eleifors^ and abfolutely debarred Them of the 
Freedom of voting. What hath been done, or at- 
tempted to be done, fince that Time, in the fame 
View, and what hath been done, or attempted to 
be done, both in the Reign of King William and 
fince, to prevent an undue Influence on the Elected, 
as well as on the Ele£lors, I need not recapitulate. 
They are Matters of frcfh Date, and enough known. 
Upon the whole, this Change in the State and Pro- 
perty of the publick Revenue hath made a Change 
in our Conftitution^ not yet perhaps attended to fuf- 
ficiently, but fuch an one however as deferves our 
utmofl Attention ; fince it gives a Power ^ unknown 
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in former Times^ to oke of the three EJiates % and 
fincc publlck IJlteriy is not guarded againfl the 
pangcrs, that may arifc from this Power ^ as it vvas, 
iuid as ic i« no# more than ever, againft the Dan^ 
gcfs, that ufcd to arife from the Fowers formerly 
poffefs'd, or claimed by the Crown. Formerly, 
Prerogative was kept in Sight, and Provifions were 
made ag^tnlf the EfFedS .an3 Ehcrqaphnfents of it, 
as often as Occafioii required, and Opportunity of- 
fered. They, who called Themfelves^ Friends td 
the Governmenty in thofe Days, oppofed thefc Pro- 
viGons. They^ who wer^ Friends to the Conftitution^ 
promoted them. That the fame Thing (hould hap- 

Ssn again, in a fimilar Cafe, We muft eitped* 
ut as the Friends of the Conjlitutiori, in Times 
paft, were not deterred, tempted, nor Wearied, 
whilft They defended it againft Dangers of bn} 
Kindy and by their honeft Perfevcrance delivered 
it down$ not only fafe, but more improved, to 
Pofteritv ^ let us flatter our felves with this agree- 
able Hope, that the Friends of the Cbnftitutioti^ 
at this Time, and in all Times to come, will be 
neither deterred^ tempted, nor wearied in the fame 

f onerous Gaufe, in watching and guarding it aigalift 
)angers of Mother Kindly and that They will deli* 
vcr it down, in like Manner, to future Generations. 
Sure I am there are Reafons^ and Thofe of Jio 
fmall Moment, why They ftiould be more watch- 
ful, more upon their Guard, more bold, and 
more inceifant in their Endeavours, if poffibk, 
even than the AJfertors of Britifh Liberty were for* 
merly 5 and the Enumeration of tome of thefc 
Reafons is an Article not to be omitted on this Oc* 
cafion^ 

I am, S I R^ iic. 
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LETTER XnC 

S I Ry 

AS the Means then of influencing by Prtro- 
gative, and of governing by Force^ were 
conlider^d to be increased formcrJy, upon every In- 
creafe of Power to the Crown, fo are the Means of 
influencing by Money, and of governing by Cor^ 
ruptiofiy to be confider*d as incrcas'd now, upon that 
Increale of Power, which hath accrued to the Crown 
by the new Conftitutton of the Revenue , fince the 
'Revolution. Nay farther. ^Not only the Mean^ 
of corrupting are increased, on the Part of the 
CrowHj but the Facility of employing thcfe Means 
with SucCefs is increased, on the Part of the People^ 
on the Part of the Ekilors^ and of the Elected. 
Nay, farther ftill. Thefe Means, and this Faci- 
lity are not only increased, but the Power of the 
Crown to corrupt, as I have hinted already, and 
the Prcncnefs of^ the People to be corrupted, mufl 
continue to increafe oh the fame Principles, unlcfs 
a Stop be put to the growing Wealth and Power of 
one^ and the growing Depravity of the other. We 
are, to be fure. In no Danger from any Advantage 
Tiis Majefty will take of this Situation j but if Ad- 
vantage be not taken ,. in Favour of our Conftitu- 
tion^ of the prefcnt moft happy R'-ign, of the mild 
and beneficent Temper of our heroicai Monarch, of 
the generous Principle, inftUrd by Nature, and 
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iniprovcd by Philofophy, of his royal Coafcrt ; it 
may be fuppofcd, (for We fpeak hypothctically all 
along, as the Reader will pleafe to remember, 
even where the Precaution is not ufcd) it may be 
fuppofcd, I fay, that prelended Friends to the Gth 
vernmenty and red Enepnes to tins Conftitution^ no 
Matter whether They are fuch by Principle^ or be- 
come fuch by their Crimes^ will get into fuperior 
Power, in fome future Time, and under fome weak 
or wicked Prince ; and whenever This happens, the 
Subvcrfion of our Conftitutions and of our Liberty 
by Confequence, will be the moft eafy Enterprize 
imaginable \ becaufe nothing can be more eafy than 
the Creation of an anti-conftitutiond Dependency of 
the two Houfes of Parliament on the Crown will be 
in that Cafe ; and becaufe fuch a Dependency of the 
two Houfes is as real a Subverfion of our Conltitu- 
tion as an ahfolute Abolifhment of Parliaments would 
be. 

The firft of thofe Means of Corruption^ that have 
grown up, or been increased, fince the Revolution^ 
which I (hall mention, is the Eftablifliment of the 
Civil 'Lift \ not fo much on Account of the Man- 
ner, in which it was originally given, as on Ac- 
count of That, in which it hath been fince given, 
and of the vaft Augmentations, that have been 
inade to it ; Augmentations, that nlay be doubled, 
or trebled, in Times to come, upon the fame Mo- 
tives, under the fame and other Pretences, in Ihort, 
juft as fpccioufly as they have been made. The 
Revenue of King James the 2d, as it flood at hi$ 
Abdication, hath been mentioned i and it would 
not be hard to (hew, by indifputable Computa-r 
tions, that They, who apprehended He might be 
able to govern without Parliaments^ or to buy Par-,^ 
tiaments^ if He wanted their Affiftance, had good 
Rcafon for fuch Apprchenfions, noiwithllariding the 
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fbcptnct He ^as at, over and ahoye all the or^- 
nary Charges of the Government^ in maintaining 
againff Law a greiac (landing Army of /x/rm, or 
eigbtecp tfwufand Men. But to go back to the 
Reign of Ring Charles tHc 2d, whofe Revenue 
was much Icfs; T'hc Patripts of that Age, evcii 
when this Revenue was computed at ho more than 
1,200,000/. a Year, tob^; great Alarm at the f>e' 
cuniary Influence it might create, and \lo6k'd u^n 
it, and fpokc of it, as a Fund for Corruption. 
Now, if this Revenue could aflFord a Fund for Cor^ 
tuptwn^ when, befidcs maintaining the Honour and 
Dignity of the Crown^ it was to defray all the o- 
thcr Expences of the State^ knd among the reft 
Thole of a fmaU Army^ and a great Fleet ; what 
would the jame Patriots think of a Revenue of 
800,000/. or a Million a Year, applicable to th^ 
J)articular ExpenCes of the Crown alone^ and not 
one Farthing of which facred Treafure was ever 
diverted to' any national Ufe? They would have 
the fame juft Confidence, no Doubt, as We have, 
in his prefent Majefty j but They would fay, as 
We do, that fo immenfe a frivate, or fepamte Re- 
venuey may become hereafter an inexhauflible Fund 
tjf Corruption f and therefore that ' the Jhdependency 
^of Parliaments is, and muft be in real Danger, till 
fome Remedies, as cffeAual againft the pecuniary 
Influence^ as have been ' found againft the Prero^ 
gative^' of the Crown^ arc jjrovidcd. They would 
ihew that a fmaJl'Sum, iii Aid of Placesy and Pen-^ 
fionsy of Fears and EpcpeSlations^ might ferv^e^ for 
the ordinai-y Charge of an>iual Corruption i and 
tiiat a fmall Saving referved tvery Yedr might 

} Produce, at the End of Seven, a Fund fufficicnt 
or the extraordiriary Charge of feptennial and na^ 
iional Corruption. / • ' . ../.., 
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But again* If We fuppofe the CiviULift to bcr 
come an infufficicnt Fund for thefc Purpofcs, by th^ 
Profuiion of fome jfuture King ; (and nothing Icis 
than the moft extravagant Profufion can make it 
fo •,) or if We fuppofe that fome future King may 
join to to many ill Qualities, as leave Him no 
Means of governing but by Corrupfiotij a fordid 
Avarice, that renders Him unable to open his 
(joffcrs even for this Ufe ; yet will a very little 
iniquitous Cunning fu/fice to create Funds for Cor- 
ruption^ that may come in ^id of the Cml-Lift. 
It is naCQral for Men to be lefs frugal, when others 
are to pay for their Want of Frugality. Our IGngf 
therefore may become more' apt to take, and oiy 
Snifters to'advife fuch Engagements, as plunge the 
Nation at every Turn into vaft JExpence > fince the 
Load, which tel|, in Part at leaft,^ on the Crown 
formerly, laDs ihtire on the Peoph now. But be- 
fides this general Ileafon to prohiote a Want of 
Frugality, there may arife particular Reafons pi 
more poiitive, and more pernicious EfFeft. A weak 
jfdmniji ration^ for Inftarice, may pretend fubUck 
\tfeceffity9 when private Inability alone hath form'd 
thte Conjundure ; and frequent and extravagant Sup- 
plies may be alk'd and obtained, to do, or to undo, 
by the Weight of Money j what might have been 
attain'di or prevented, by a little Forejigbt,' md 
by a prudent Conduit. A wicked Adminiftratiot^ 
may propofe to impoverifli the People j to render 
Them as fubmiffivc and as abjeft as the Subjefts, 
the Boors> or the Slaves, in fome foreign Coun- 
tries, and to beggar Them out of their Sturdinefs. 
But there is another View, that may be common 
to a we^ and a wicked Adminijlration both. In 
fuch ah Age as We fuppofe, publick Money will be 
cafily granted, Sind publick Accounts rdirc]y^ orincu- 
rioufly infpeftcd. 1 he Minijiers therctorc, ' iho"* 
» never 
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never fo weak, may be impudent enough to a(k, 
and able enough to get, frequent Supplies^ on na- 
tional Pretences^ for private Purpo/cs. The Confc- 
quences of This are manifold ; for, in gener^, the 
more Money paflcs thro* their Hands , the more Op* 

{)ortunities They have of Gain ; and, in particu- 
ar. They may (hare, if They plcafe, in every 
tad Bargain They make for the Publick ; and the 
worfe their Bargain, the better their Share will be. 
Thus an immenje Subfidy given to fome little Prince^ 
who deals in Soldiers^ or an immenfe Arrear ftated 
in Favour of thefc little Merchants of human FUJb^ 
may be (b ordered as to (leal enough froqi the 
JPublkk to repleni(h the royal Coffers^ to glut the 
Mnifters^ to feed fome of their hungry Creatures^ 
and CO bribe a Parliament bcfides. Several ^ 
ihefe occafiond Jobs may be, and no Doubt will 
be contrived, in fuch an Age, and by fuch Mean$ 
as We here fuppolc, aiid may be juftly reckoned 
as fo many auxiliary Funds ^ belonging to the great 
^regate Fund of Corruption. Let us however 
break off from difcourfing of Thefc, which may 
be more eafily^and more frequently contrived un- 
der the ^r^»/, but might have been contrived un- 
fder the former Confiitution of the Revenue \ and 
let us turn our Dilcourle to fpcak of that greiU 
Bource of Corruption^ which was opened foon af- 
ter the I^evolution ; which was unknown before 
it ; and which hath fpread, firxe it was opened, 
like the Box of Pandora, innumerable Evils over 
this unhappy Country. 

The Increafe and Continuance of Taxes acquire 
to the Crown, by mukiplying Officers of the Re- 
venue^ and by. arming Them with lormidable 
I'owers againft the reft of their Fellow-Subjcdls, a 
Degree ot Fower^ whofc Weight the inferior 
Ranks of our People have long felt, and They 

moft, 
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moft, who are moft ufcfal to the Commonwealth^ 
and which even the fupcrior Ranks may feel 
ohe Time or other-, for I prcfame it would nofc 
be difficult to ihew how a full Exefcife of the 
^owefSi that are in being, with or even without 
fonie little Additions to them, for the Improvement 
df the Revenue^ (that ftale Pretence for Opprejftott) 
might oblige the greateft Lord in the Land to bow 
d$ low to a Cofhmiffioner of the Cujlomsj or Excife^ 
or to fome fubaltern Harpy ^ as any Nobleman, or 
Gentleman in France can be obliged to bow to the 
Intendant of bis Province. Butthe Eftablifliment 
of fuhtick Funds y on the Credit of tbefe Taxes y hath 
been produftivc of more and greater Mifchicfs 
than the Ta^^es themfelves, not only by incrcafing 
the Means of Corruption^ and the Power of the 
Crowny but by the EfFeft it hath had on the Spirit 
of the Nation^ on our Manners^ and our Morals. 
It is impoflible to look back, without Grief, ori 
the neceflary and unavoidable Confequences of this 
EJiabliJhment i or, without Indignation, on that 
Myjiery of Iniquity^ to which this Eftabl\flment 
gave Occafjon, which hath been rais'd upon it, 
and carried on, for almoft half a Century, by 
Means of it. It is impoffible to look forward, 
without Horror, on the Confequences, that may 
flill follow. The ordinary Expences of our Govern^ 
ment are defrayed, in great Meafure, by Anttcipa^ 
tions and Mortgages. In Times of Peace, in Days 
df Profperity, as We boaft them to be. We con- 
tradt new Debts ^ and We create new Funds. What 
muft We do in War, and in national Diftrcfs ? 
What will happen, when We have mortgaged^ and 
funded all We have to mortgage^ and to fund j. 
when We have mortgaged to new Creditors that 
finking Fundy which was mortgaged to other Cre- 
ditors not yet paid off j when We have mortgaged 

all 
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all the ProduS of our Landy and evqi our ttond 
^^ip Wha can anfwcr that when We come to 
luch Extremities, or have them, more nearly m 
Pi*ofpc6k, ten MHions of People will bear any 
longer to be Hewers of frood, and Drawers $fWi^ 
ter^ to maintain the two hundredth Part of that 
Number, at Eafe and in Plenty ? Who can anfwef 
that the whole Body of the People will fuflFer Them- 
felves to be treated, in Favour of an Handful of 
Men, (for They, who monopolize the whole Poorer, 
and may in Time monopolize the whole Pro- 
perty of the Fundsy are indeed but an Handful) 
who can anfwer that the whole Body of the People will 
fuffer Themfelves to be treated, m Favour of fuck 
an Handful, as the poor In^ans are, in Favour of 
the Spaniards } to be parcelled out in Lots, as it 
were ; and to be afligned, like thefe In&ans to the 
Spanifh Planter s^ to toil and ftarve for the Pro- 
prietors ofthefeveral Funds ? Who can anfwer that 
a Scheme^ which oppreffes the Farmer^ ruinp the 
ManufaSturer^ breaks the Merchant^ difcourages 
Induftryy and reduces Fraud into Syftem y which 
beggars fo often the fair Adventurer and innocent 
Proprietor "i which drains continually a Portion 
of our national Wealth away to Foreigner s^ and 
draws moft pernicioufly the reft of that immenfe 
Property, that was diffused among Thoufands, 
into the Pockets of a Fewy who can anfwer that 

fucb d Scheme will be always endured? ;— 

But I have run, before I was aware, from my 
Subject, which requires no more than that I Chould 
take Notice of the Eftabliffiment of the puhlick 
Funds ^ as it furniflies new Means of Corruption^ on 
the Part of the Crown^ and new Facilities to thefc 
Means, on the Part of the People. 

Now This, I fuppofe, hath Need of no Proof, 
and of little Explanation ^ for, firfl^ the whole 

Art 
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Art of Stoelyohbtngy the whole Myftery of Iniquity^ 
liientioned above, arifcs from this Efiallifhtnenii 
aiid is employed about the Funh ; and, fecondly^ 
the main Springs, that turn, or may turn, the 
q^rtificial Wheel of Credit^ and make the Paper 
Eftdtes^ that .are fattened to it, rife or fall, lurk 
behind the Veil of the Xreajury. From hence it 
follows, that if ibis Oj^ce fhould Be ever un- 
righteoudy adminifter*d ; if there fhould ever be^ 
at the Head of it, 6ne of thofe veteran Sharpers^ who 
hath learned by Experience how to improve the 
tolly, and aggravate the Misfortunes, of his PtV 
low-Subjefts, of tKe Innocent, of the Po6r, of the 
Widow, and of the Orphan, to his own, or any 
other private Advantage ; it follows, I fay, that 
Jle muft have it in his Power, and there can be no 
t)oubt of his Will, t6 employ two Methods of Cor^ 
i-uftioHi without any Incumbrance to the Civil 
Lift. Such a minifterid Jobber may employ the 
Opportunities of gaining on the Fundsy that He 
can frequently create, by i thouland various Ar- 
tifices, (notwithftanding the excellent Proyifions, 
tTiat have been lately made agaihft the infamous 
Pra£fice of Stockjobbing^ by the Wifdom of* the Le- 
;iflature, and which We promife ourfelves will be 
:ill improved) and He may appljr the Gainit that 
are thus made, to Corruption^ in Aid of the Civil 
IJ0. He may corrupt Men with their own Spoils, 
aind bribe even 'Thofej whom He reduced by his 
clandefline Pra£tices to that Penury, which could 
alone make Them capable of being bribed ^ of i 
when He hath to dp wfth Men of another Ghai- 
YiGttVi (for no Rank alone Will be fiifficient to 
raifel'hem, in fuch an Age, above the nroft di- 
reft and proftiture Corruption) He may bribe 
Them by a fPT^ifper^ initiate Them into hi^ My/- 
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tery to gain Them, and then fecure Them by a 
Participation of the fame Frauds and the fame 
Profit. 

Though this Reafoning be hypothetical, vet the 
Suppofitions are not ftrain'd, nor unnatural •, for as 
the mcaneft Grubs on Earth have rais'd Them- 
felves by Stockjobbing to the Rank and Port cS 
Noblemen and Gentlemen ; fo may Noblemen 
and Gentlemen debafe Thcmfelves to their Mean- 
ncfs, and acquire the fame Spirit, by following the 
fame Trade. That Luxury^ which beg^n to fpread 
after the Reftoration of King Charles the 2d, hath 
mcreas'd ever fmce, hath delcended jfrom the higheft 
to the lowed Ranks of our People, and is become 
national. Now nothing can be more certain than This, 
that national Luxury and national Poverty^ mav in 
Time eftablifh national Projiitution. Bcfidcs This, 
it is to be confider'd that the imtnenfe JVedth of par- 
ticular Men is a Circumftance, which always at- 
tends national Poverty^ and is in a great Meafure 
the Caufc of it. We may apply already to our 
Country thus much at leaft of That, which Salufi 
makes C^ fay of the State of Rome \ and 1 wifh 

We could apply no more, Habemus Luxuriant^ 

ctque Avaritiam j publice Egefiatem^ privatum Opu- 
lentiam ; Luxury and Avarice^ publick TVant and 
private Wealth abound. Now, as publick Want^ 
or general Poverty^ (for in that Senfe I take it 
here) will lay Numbers of Men open to the At- 
tacks of Corruption ; fo private Wealth will have 
the fame EfFedt, efpecially where Luxury prevails^ 
on feme of Thofe, who do not feel the publick 
Want ; for there is imaginary^ as well as real Po- 
verty. He, who thought Himfelf rich before, 
may begin to think Himfelf poor, when He com- 
pares his Wealth, and the Expence he is able to 

make 
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make, with Thofe of Men, whom He Jiath been 
ufed to efteem, and perhaps juftly, far inferior to 
Himfelf in all Rclpefts, He, who would have 
been alhamed to participate in Frauds or to yield 
to Corruption^ may begin to think the Faults 
venial, when he fees ^len, who were far below 
Him, rife above Him by Fraud and by Cor- 
ruption '^ when He fees Them maintain Them- 
fclvcs by thefe Means in an Elevation, which They 
could not have acquired by the contrary Virtues^ 
if They had had them. Thus may Contraries 
unite in their EfFeft, and Poverty and JVedth 
combine to facilitate the Means and the Progrefs 
of Corruption. Thus may the great Thieves of the 
Nation do more, and lefs reparable Mifchief, by 
the Praulices They introduce^ and the Examples 
They fct, than by the a£lual Robberies They com- 
mit. Plufque Exemplo quatn Peccato nocent^ to ule 
an Expreflion of TuUy^ in one of his Books of 
Laws. 

Much more might be faid, concerning the In^ 
treaje of Powery that the Crown hath acquired, 
and muft continue to acquire, according to the pre- 
fent Conftitution and Management of the Revenue. 
Much more might be faid to (hew that the Power 
of Money y as the World is now conftituted, is refil 
Powery and that all Pewer^ without This, is 
imaginary j that the Prince, who gets Preroga- 
tive 2i\onty gets a Phantom '9 but that He,, who 
gets Money^ even without Prerogative, gets fome- 
ihing realy and will be as much ftronger than his 
jNeighbourSi and his People too, as He hath a 
greater Command of Money. In Fine, ^a great 
deal more might be faid to Ihew how much Cor- 
ruption is a more deadly Weapon than the higheji 
Prerogative^ in the Hands of Men, who are Ene- 
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mies to fucb a Conftitution ^ Government as pun 

is. — J But I halten to a Cfonclufion. 

If then a Spirit of Rapine and Venality, of Fraud 
and Corruption continue to difiufc Themfelvcs, not 
only Luxury and Avarice^ but every Kind of Imr 
morality will follow ; and the whole may be im- 
proved by fuch Ways as have been Iketch'd put, 
and by others, whenever the Nation falls under a 
had Government, till the Prince on the Throne ihaJI 
not be able to fay, fpeaking of his whple People, 
even That, which Philip the 2d fajd, fpeaking of 
the Corruption of his own Court ; ^ey all take 
Money^ except my szLr WSapena. Britain will 
then be in that very condition, in which, and in 
which alone, her Conftitution^ and her Liberty by 
Confequence, may be deflroyed ; bccaufe this 
People may, in a State of univerfal Corruption^ and 
will in no other, cither fufFer others to betray Thenri, 
or betray Themfelves. How near a Progre/s We 
have made towards this State^ I determine not. 
This I fay -, it is Time for every Man^ who is 
dcfirous to preferve the Britijh Conftitution, and to 
preferve it fecure, to contribute all He can to 
w-evcnt the ill Effcdls of that new Influence and 
Power, which have gained Strength in every Reign 
pnce the Revolution j of thofe Means of Corruption ^ 
fhat may be employed^ one Time or pthcr, on 
the Part of the trown^ and of that Pronenefs to 
(Corruption, oh the Part of the People, that hath 
jt)cen long growing, and fiill grows^ It may other- 
wife happen ih^i ibefeCaufes remaining in Force, 
their EffeSts will" become too ftrong'to Be checkM, 
and wiil enfure the Ruin of the bed Conftitution 
upon Earth, whenever the Men in Power flialj 
khink their Grandeur, or their Safety', concerned 
in the Rum of ir. Wc jirc not expofcd^ ^t p<-efent. 
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moft certainly to any fuch Contingency ; buf the 
bare Poffibility of being fo is a Reafon fufBcient tp 
awaken, and alarm every honeft Man. Hath not 
every fuch Man» indeed, Reafon to be alarmed, 
when He hears the Caufe of Corruption publickly 
pleaded, and when Men are fufFered, nay paid by 
fbmebody or other, to plead this unrighteous 
Caufe, as if it was That of our moft righteous Go- 
vernment. Had We lived when the $tar-Cbami^ 
tyrannized, and many other extravagant Powers 
were exercifed, under the Authority of the Crw», 
We fliould have found Fault as much as Wc dared^ 
no Doubt, and yet have waited patiently, perhaps, 
for ibmc favourable Opportunity of rcdrefling the 
Grievances, Bqt when We heard thefe uilfs of 
Power juftify'd as legal and confiitutionaU and the 
Prerogative^ by virtue of which They were done, 
claim'd as a l^gbt in the Crown^ Wc (hould 
have taken the Alarm, I prefume, as hot as our 
Predeceflbrs did. Thus, in the Cafe now before 
us. Corruption may have been praftifed in fome 

' Degree, perhaps, at" all Times. But then it hath 
been always kept under by the Shame and Danger, 
that attended both the Corrupter and the Corrupted. 
It hath been always complained of, never defended^ 
and Endeavours have been ufed, from Time to 
Time, with general Applaufc, t6 prevent it. But 
according to the Principles now avowed, thefe En- 
deavours were unjuft y they ought to be repented 
of 5 and the A6ts made in Confequence of them 
ought to be repealed -, for the cofylitutional Ind^ 
pendency of the Crown cannot be fupported, unlefs 
the Crown have the Right and the Means of taking 
their Independency from the other Parts of the Legif^ 

, laturej by keeping the Members of thofc Aflcrii- 
t lies under a pecuniary Jnftuenc^^ Let ' no" Man 
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think di^t the Abfurdity and Proflmqr of tbefe 
JDoSrines fecure us againft the £Sa5t of them. 
They may foon grow kito Vogue, and be reputed 
as (acred Truths as any ot thofe FalChoods, that 
are eftablilhcd by the Syftems of Policy and RcJi- 
gk>Ot in many other Countries, What can be 
too abfurdy or too profligate, for an abfurd and pro- 
^jjmtt or for a fuperftitious People ? 

cut if We ihould apprehend the EfFefts of this 
J)effrme as liltle, as we efteem the Donors'^ who 
preach it % yet ftill the Alarm is given by Them, 
and it would be Stupidity, or foniewhat much worie 
than Stupidity, not to take it* We defpiie the 
Drummers and TrumMers of an Enemy^s 4rmy ; 
<for I refume the Alfufion, that I apply'd in thp 
firft of thcfc Difcourfcs •, ) but when We hear the 
Koife of their Drums and Trumpets^ We take the 
Alarm, and conclude the Enemy is near. The 
friends of our Conjiituiion therefore are in the Right 
to join liTue upon this ^oxnt with the Enetms^U^ 
ana to fix upon this principal and real Dlftindion, 
find Difference, the prelent Dlvilion of Parties ; 
fince Parties We muft have \ and fince Thofe, 
which fijbfilted formerly, are quite extinguifhcd, 
jnotwithAanding all the wicked Endeavours of fomc 
Metit who. can have no Merit but Party Merits nor 
Safety but in FaSion^ to revive them. If there was 
Merit, and furely there was great Merit, in oppo- 
iing the Aflertors of Prerogative formerly, when it 
role ib high as to endanger our Liberty ; there is 
great Merit in oppofmg the Aflertors of Corruptiojf 
now, and in expofing the Means, by which this 
Expedient may be improved to the Ruin of our 
ConJiitMt{on9,^ndi therefore of our Liberty. Nay, 
the Merit is greater in fome Refpeds, if Corrup- 
tion be, in itlclf, in its own Nature, and in the 
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prcfcnt Circumftanccs of the Nation, and Difpofi-' 
tions of the People, more dangerous than Prero^ 
gative ever was ; and if the Means of eftablifhing 
a Government of arbitrary Will, by C9rrttptm^ 
be nnore likely to prove effcftual, than Thofe of 
doing it by Prerogative ever iftrt. That it fhould 
ever become harder to fave our Country from the 
Effefts of Corruption^ than it was to defeat the 
Efforts of Prerogative^ God forbid. ■ ■ ■ • « Oa 
fhe whole Matter, a Dijfertation upon Parties could 
not wind itfclf up more properly, ^c think, than 
by fhewing that the Britijb Cvnftitution of Govern- 
ment defervcs, above all others, the conflant At- 
tention, and Care to maintain it, of the People^ 
who are fo happy as to live under it ; that it may 
be weakened for Want of Attention, which is a 
Degree of Danger ; but that it cannot be dcftroyed, 
unlefs the Peers and the Commons^ (That is," the 
whole Body of the People) unite to deftroy it, which 
is a Degree of Madnefs, ^and fuch a monftrous 
Iniquity, as nothing but confirmed and untverfd 
Corruption can produce ; that fince the Time, 
when all our Dangers from Prerogative ceas'd, 
ftetv Dangers to this Conftitutionj more filent and 
lefs obferved, are arifcn j and, finally, that as 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to prefcrve the 
nominal Divifion of Whig and Tory Parties^ which 
fubfifted before the Revolution^ when the Difference 
tyi Principles y that could alone make the DiflinAion 
real, exifts no longer j fo nothing can be more 
rcafonable than to admit the nominal Divifion of 
Confiitutionifts and Anti-conftitutionifis^ or of a Court 
and a Country Party^ at this Time, when an avow*d 
Difference of Principles makes this Diflinftion real. 
That this Diftindtion is real cannot be denied, as 
long as there are Men amongft us, who argue for; 

and 
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^d who promote even a corrupt Dependency of the 
Members of the two Houfes of Parliament on the 
Crown ; and othprs, who .maintain that fucb a Z)^« 
pendency of the Members takes away the conjlitutional 
Independency of the (wo Houfes^ and that, this Inde- 
pendency loft, our Con/titution is a dead {^etter, and 
We fliall be only in a worfe Condition by preferv- 
ing the Forms of it. 

To reduce therefore our present Parties to this 
Jingle Divifionj<MT prefent Difputes to this Jingle Cotf^ 
teft, and to fix our principal Attention on this Ob- 
jeS of Banger^ too long and too much negleded^ 
hath been and is the fole Defign of thefe Diicaurie& 
The Defign may have been infufficiently executed ^ 
but it is honeft ; but it is of the laft Importance ; 
and whatever the Enemies of our Conjlitution^ who 
call Themfelvcs the Friends of the Government^ 
may fay, to amufe and impofe on the weak, igno* 
rant, and trifling Part of Mankind, the Importance 
of it will be felt every Day, and every Hour, more 
and more, till it be felt by every Man in Britain. 
Let us hope, and endeavour by all poflible Means^ 
tliat it may not be felt too late ; and to encourage, 
the ConJHtuttoniJlsj or Country Party ^ in this At- 
tempt, let us confider from whom an Oppofition id 
it is to be expeded. — - Shall it be expeded then 
from Thofe, who have paffed under the Denomina- 
tion of Tories ? Certainly not. They feel as much 
as any Men in Britain the Preference, that ought to 
be given to that Syfte.m of Government, which was 
eftablifhed by the Revolution^ and in which They 
took fo great a Share, and fhew Themfelvcs a« 
ready to render that great tVork^ which was left and 
ftill continues imperfeft, compleat. —Shall thi« 
Oppofition be expefted from the Dissenters? 
It cannot be. Shall They, who pretend to greater 
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Purify than others, become ihc Advocates of Car 
ruption f Shall Thev contribute their Endeavours to 
undermine the belt Conftitution of Oovernment 
They can hope to enjoy, unlefe They hope to rife 
on the Ruins of it, and to form another on their 
own Model ? As religious SeHs^ They dcfervc In- 
dulgence, and They have it ; but They are too 
wile not to fee that, as a Faction in the Stdiey They 

would deferve none. ——In Fine, (ball this Op- 

pofition be expefted from Thofe, who have been 
called Whigs ? That too is impoflible. 'f hcif 
rredeceflbrs afferted the Independency of Parliament s^ 
and (Iruggled hard againfl: Corruption 9 in former 
Reigns, When the reft of Mankind embrace the 
fame Principles^ and purfue the fame Ends^ fliall 
They renounce one^ and run counter to the other f 
Shall They own Thcmfelves againfl: one Method 
of deftroying our Conftitution^ but for anothih? 
againft making Kings independent on Parlia- 
ments by Prerpgative, but for making Par* 
LiAMENTs dependent on Kings by Corruption^ 
Shall They give the Enemies of the Revolution a 
plaufible rretence to fay that nothing more wa^ 
meant, by "itbem at leaft, than a Change of Qo* 
vernment, in which They hoped to find their par^ 
ticular and Party Account ? This would be to caft 
black and odious Colours on the Re^wlutioHy indeed ; 
more blacky and more odious than any, that it wai 
in the Power of a vain, forward, turbulent Preacher 
to caft, by his frothy i3eclamations. But the ^^gs 
arc fo far from oppofing the Endeavours to pre* 
fervrc our Conftitution^ that they co-op«ratc to pro* 
mote the Succcls of them ; and that, however per^ 
fond Prejudices^ perfonal Partialities^ and pld Hmti^ 
that are daily wearing off, may be ftiil entertained 
by fome amongft Them, all the independent Men^ 
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who pafs under that Name, unite in the common . 
Caufc of Liberty and their Country. It re- 
mains therefore that no national Party can 
be formed in Oppofition to Thofe^ who endeavour 
to fecure ^^Jndepend^ncy of Parliaments againft the 
new Influence of the Crown ^ and againft Corruption •, 
nor any Strength be exerted, except That of a Fa^ion^ 
compoied of the Refufe of all Parties, gleaned up 

by One^ who hath none for Him. 1 would 

willingly carry This farther i and, in doing fo> I 
ihall not advance a Paradox, unlefs it be fuppofed, 
.which I think would be a greater Paradox, that a 
Man may have Abilities to deftroy the Confiitutionj 
and yet not Senfe enough to fee his remote^ as well 
as immediate, his Family, as well 2is perfonal Interejt. 
1 fay then that if a Dcfign of raifing the Power of 
the Crown above any Pitch of Prerogative, and of 
reducing Parliaments to an abfolute Dependency, as 
well as a Fallion to fupport this Defign, be form'd ; 
the very Man, who forms fucb a Dejign, zndfucb 
a Failion, muft be infatuated, if he can wilh very 
fincerely his own Succefa. His firft Defign, We 
are fure, will be That of raifing a great Family^ 
and heaping upon it Riches and Honours. Shall his 
fecond Defign be That of rendering tbefe Riches and 
Honours precarious and infecure, and of entailing 
Servitude on his own Race ; for it will be impoffible 
to exempt them from the common Calamity ? No- 
thing but Defpair, (That is Fear void of Hope,) 
arifing from a Concioufnefs of Guilt, can drive 
any Man into fuch a Defign. But, in this Cafe, 
there will be Fear oppofcd to Fear, and one of 
thefe Fears may be allayed by Hope. The Fear 
of beingcalled to a fevere Account may be mitigated 
by the Hope of efcaping. Where is the infolent, 
rapacious, -.odious Minijier, that may not entertain 
T ' • • fame 
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ibme Hope, as well as Fear, when He fc^s before' 
his Eyes the Examples of Thofe, who have gone 
before Him ? PaSas was the Favourite of Agrtp- 
pna \ He governed like the Mafter of the Empire, 
and fupported her Pride and Ambition by his Councils 
and Services, as he had been raifed to Power, and was 
maintained in it, by her Credit, whilft her Credit 
lafted. * Nero difmifsM him j and, feeing him go 
from Court with a Croud at his Heels, ftid plea- 
lantly enough, as if it had been fpoken of a DiSlatorj 
that He went to ab£cate. Beit Pallas carried off 
the Spoils of the Empire with Him •, all Scores 
were quitted between Him and the Publick ; and, 
according to the Bargain He had made, he was 
called to no Account. Many fuch Examples might 
be cited to comfort with Hope the moji guilty Mi* 
ftijter, who is wife, if not honeft enough, to ftop 
in the Career of Iniquity, before the Meafure of 
it be intirely filled, prefs'd down, and running over. 
But if one of thofe Bubbles of Fortune^ who thinks. 
He always (hall efcape, becaufe He always hath 
cfcaped, not content to wound 2Lfree Conjiitution of; 
Government^ fhould refolve to make it expire under 
his Adminiftration -, the Condition of fuch an one^ 
however He may flatter Himfelf, or be flattered 
by others, muft be ten Times more wretched and 
forlorn than the worfl: of Thofe, to which his Cruelty 



• NcK> infenfitts iisy quibus fuperbia muUebris innitebatur, 
demffvet Pallantem Cura Rerum^ quis a Claudio impofitusy 
velut ^bitrum Regni agebat \ ferebaturque^ digrediente Eo, 
magna Profequentium Multitudine^ non ab/urde dixife, ire Pal- 
lantem ut ejuraret, 6ane pepigerat Pallas, ne cuius Fafrs in 
frateritum interrogareiur^ parefque Ratioms cum Republic i, habereU 
Tacit. An, L. 13. 
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hath rtAatci Muhftudcs^^^— -^For what f - 



If be fucceeds in bis facrilrgious Defigns, (They aft 
of as dcq) a Dyc^ at lca(l) He may hope for Im- 
punity, perhaps, CO his grey Hairs, and be fiiflferrd 
to langoifti through the Infirmities of old Agc> with 
ao inward Remorfe ffK>re pungent than any of them ; 
but He b furc to entail Servitude on his whole Race, 
and indelible Infamy, on his Memorf. If he fails. 
He mifles of that Impunity, to which He iacri- 
oced hb Country *, He draws triple Vengeance on 
biapwn Head ; and expofes his innocent Family to 
a thoufand Misfortunes, of which it will not be the 
}eaft (whether He fucceeds, or fails) that They 
defeended from Him. ■ -"Bot whateirer ASniJirrs 
may govern, whatever Falfions may arife, let the 
Fnends of Ubertj lay afidc the groundlefs Diftioc- 
tions, which are employed to amufe and betray 
Them •, let Them continue to coalite ; kt Them 
$old faft their Integrity, and fiipport with Spirit 
sind Pcrfevcrancc the Caufe of their Cmintry^ ^rA 
*5rhcy will confirm the good, reclaim the bad, van- 
cjuiih the incorrigible, and make the ^ntijh Confii- 
/«/»» triumph, even over Cor RUPTrow. 

I have now gone through tte Tafk limpofed on 
myfclf, and fhall only add thefe few Words. There 
was an Engagement taken, in the Beginning of thefe 
Difcourfcs, not to flatter. I have kept this En- 
gagement, and have fpoken with great Freedom } 
but I hope with the Juftice and Moderation, ixA 
Decency, that 1 intended, of Pcrfons and of 
Tilings. This Freedom intitles me xo ocpeft that 
BO faraHelu no Innuendo's fhogld be ftrpfK>fcd, to 
fcarry mv Senfe farther than I have exprels*d it. 
The reasonable Part of Mankind will not dilap- 
point fo reafonable an Expedation. Bat there are 
it 5rt of Creaturcij who have no Mercy on P^en 

• to 
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to ufe aft ExpfdHon of * Jwoend^ and V9)y6 are 
ready to anfwer^ even when They ttt abfolute 
Starangfew to the Suijelf. Unable to follow a 
Thf^d of Fail and Argument y They play' with 
Wcris^ and turn and wreft particular PaJJages. 
They have done mine that Honour, as I am told, 
and have once or twice fcen. They may do the 
famq again, whenevtf They pleafe, iecure from 
any Reply ^ unlefs They have Senfe enough, or their 
Patron for Them, to take for a Reply the Story 
I am going to tell You, and which You may find 
related a litde differently in one of the SjpeSlators. 
The Story is This* 

A certain pragmatical Pcllow, in a Certain Vil- 
lage, took it into his Head to write the Names of 
the Squirey of all bis Family j of the principal Parijh 
Officer Sy and of fome of the notable Members of the 
Fejlryj in the Margin of the whole Duty of Many 
over-againft every Sin, which he found mentioned 
in that moft exceljent Treatife, The Clamour ^s 
great, and all the Nei^bourhood Was in an Up^ 
roar. At laft, the Mtmfter wis called in, upoij 
this great Emergency ; a pious M/i prudent Divine 
and the fame, fof aiighc I know, who was a 
Member of the Sp^m&r's Club. He heard Them 
with Patience ; with fo much, that He broi^ht 
Them to talk one after the other. When he had 
heard Them, He pronounced that They were all 
in the wrong; that the Book was written againft 
Sins of all Kinds^ whoever ihould be guilty of 
them ; but that the innocent would give Occafton 
to unjuft Sufpicions by all this Clamour, and that 
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the guilty would convict Themfelves. They took 
his Advice. The whole Duty ef Man hath been 
read ever fincc, with much Edification, by all the 
pariOiionen. The m(«o«»/ have been moft certainly 
confirmed in Vtrtucy and Wc hc^ the guiUy have 
been reformed from Vke. 

I am, S I R, &c. 
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